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DELUXE 


@ Mr. Bowman selected a Model HMR-600 Cummins Dependable 

Diesel to power the Marion Il, because he believed that here was 
a diesel whose performance matched the boat’s carefully thought 
out appointments. He knew the Cummins Engine Company pio- 


neered the high-speed diesel; that for 22 years they had special- 


ized in building nothing but diesel engines; that behind these fine 
diesels was a record of versatile performance unexcelled by any 
other internal combustion engine. He learned that Cummins’ pre- 
cise manufacture was the assurance of brilliant performance 
and utter reliability. Mr. Bowman purchased his Cummins Diesel 
from a Cummins dealer . . . a man whose business success de- 
pends upon selling diesel engine satisfaction. 
In this, the Company stands solidly behind every dealer. It is the 
buyer’s assurance that should a need for service arise, at any time, 
in any port where Cummins Diesels are sold, factory-trained men 
will be on hand to answer his call. Without obligation, a Cum- 
mins dealer would like to put into your hands the facts on which 
Mr. Bowman based his decision to buy a Cummins Dependable 
Diesel, or you are invited to write direct to Cummins Engine 
Company, 2916 Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 














CUMMINS 


Dependable 


DIESEL 


PIONEER IN MODERN DIESEL DEVELOPMENT 


CRUISER MARION II —Owned by Mr. Robert A. Bowman, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. Size: 51'x14'x34'. Powered by Cummins Depend- 
able Diesel, Model HMR-600. Speed: 12 mph. or better. Sold by: 
Cummins Diesel Sales & Service of Florida, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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J. Walter Collinge 
Santa Barbara’s picturesque yacht harbor provides safe anchorage for a large fleet 
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ALASKA CRUISE. By Roger S. Strout . 

THE GENTLE SPORT OF PUDDLE-HOPPING. By Frederic M. Gardiner 
MIDWINTER STAR CHAMPIONSHIPS. By C. Stanley Ogilvy 
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THE SHAPE IS THE THING. By Bruce W. Williams 

“CAPLIN” GOES TO BERMUDA. By Commander R. D. Graham 
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WATERFRONT NEWS. By “Beachcomber.” 
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Dates Fixed for Racing at Bermuda 


DATES for the sailing of the International 

One-Design Class races and of the Six- 
Metre races at Hamilton, Bermuda, have 
now been decided upon. The American Inter- 
nationals which will compete against the 
Bermudians are scheduled to sail from New 
York on the steamer leaving April 1st and 
arriving on the 3rd, and the team series will 
start Wednesday, April 5th. The ‘“‘Sixes” are 
to leave New York on April 11th and arrive 
on the 13th, and the series for the Prince of 
Wales Cup will begin on the 18th, giving the 
visitors a long week-end in which to step 
their masts and tune up their boats. The 
races for the King Edward VII Trophy and 
the team series will follow upon the comple- 
tion of the Prince of Wales Cup series. George 
Nichols will head the American contingent 
with his Six-Metre Goose. Other probable 
American contenders are Robert B. Meyer, 
with his Bob-Kat III, and Henry 8. Morgan, 
with his Djinn. 


+ + + 


A Couple of Short-Distance Races 


A “short-distance” race-rendezvous which 
promises to be a lot of fun has been scheduled 
for the week-end of June 10th-11th by the 
Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, of Stamford, 
Conn. Entries for the event will be open to 
all cruising boats and first, second, and third 
prizes will be awarded the winners in the 
various classes. The race will start off Hen 
and Chickens on Saturday morning, June 
10th, and a finish line will be established off 
Northport entrance buoy — after which a 
punch bow! with appropriate contents will be 
set up on the beach at Prices Bend, with 
tender service to and fro supplied by the 
Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club. At an un- 
announced hour on Sunday morning, warn- 
ing and starting guns will be fired and the 
devil will probably take the hindmost in the 
return race to a finish off Larchmont. The 
shortest corrected total times for the two 
days’ races will determine the winner, City 
Island Y. C. or Riverside Y. C. rules ap- 
plying. 


+ + + 


Cruise Planned for Cruising Club 


It’s news when the Cruising Club of 
America, an organization of individualists 
(who may be called rugged without political 


implication) plans a collective cruise. Two , “ 


years ago the club tried it with some success 
and now it is going at it again on a new basis 
which is sure to meet with even wider ap- 
proval. The cruise, which is slated to start on 
July 21st at Block Island and to end at North 


CALENDAR 


March 4— Tenth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March 4-—5— Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., New 
Smyrna, Fla. 

March 5, 12, 19, 26 — Sailing Regattas, Miami Y. C. 

March 17-19 — Motor Boat Regatta, A.P.B.A., Miami. 

March 18-19 — Twenty-sixth Annual Biscayne Bay 
Power Boat Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 22 — Florida Sailing Association, Miami Y. C. 

April” 2— Sailing Regatta, Miami Y. C 

April 5—TInternational One-Design Races, 
Bermuda Y. C., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

April 18— Prince of Wales Cup, King Edward VII 
Trophy, International Six-Metre Team Races, Royal 
Bermuda Y. C., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 6-7 — Roosevelt Plate Regatta, Classes ‘‘X” and 
“Dp” Dinghies, Essex Y. C., Essex, Conn. 

May 28-29 — Fifth Annual Spring Races, off Soundings 
Club, New London, Conn. 

May. 30— Motor Boat Race Around Absecon Island, 
Atlantic stoned N. J. 

June 3 — Cape May Challenge Cup Race, Brenton Reef 
Lightship — Cape May and Return. 

June 10-11 — Cruiser Race-Rendezvous, Prices Bend and 

turn, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 

June 17 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C. 

June 24 — NewLondon-Annapolis Race, Annapolis Y. C. 

July 4— Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
ge 

Ju G 8 — City Island-Stratford Shoal ““Week-Ender” 
ruising Race, City Island Y. C. 
July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y.C. 

July 15— Navigation Power Race, Portland Y. C., 
Portland, Me. 

July 21-30 — Block Island-North Haven Cruise, Cruising 
Club of America. 

July 24— Freeman Oe Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y. R. A 

ae hy 27-29 — Annual Regatta, Lake Y. R. A., Hamilton, 


July 39-30 — Casco ey Interclub Regatta, West Harps- 
well, Mere Point, 

July 30-August do Bay Race Week: Quincy 
Bay Y. C., Two onde 8 Wollaston Y. C., Two Days; 
Squantum Y. C., One Day, Quincy Bay, Mass 

—— 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. “Michaels 


August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 
—A 6—St. Michaels-Baltimore Race, Maryland 


Royal 


August 7-9 — Forty-sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y. A., Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 

August 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 
Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. 
and Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead, 


Mass. 

August 19 — Cornfield Lightship, New Haven Dumping 
Ground Light, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway 
Buoy Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 19-20 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, Me. 

August 26 — Monhegan Race, Portland, Me. 

September 1 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C. 

September 8-10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 


Star Class 


March 25-April 1—Spring Championship, Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans. 

June 24-28 — Noroton Race Week for the John Taylor 
Arms Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

July 22-23 — J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Gibson Island, Md. 

August 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
the Zuyderzee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 

— 8-12 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


hina 10-12 — Central New York Y. R. A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandaigua. 

August 13-16 — Great Lakes Championship, Vermilion, O. 

August 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, N 

August 19-24 — Silver Star Championship of United 
States, Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 20-26 — World C ampionship (tentative, Kiel, 
Germany.) 

Se ane 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
enge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 





Haven on the 30th, is not to be a series of 
squadron runs,” as these have the deplora- 
ble faculty of turning into day races. Instead, 
emphasis is to be placed on the fact that the 
competitors (beg pardon, participants) will 
rendezvous each night at a scheduled port, 
with nobody inquiring into what means they 


adopt tomelthere. If any-incorrigibles care to 
race from port to port in order to have more 
time for cruising around the anchor, it’s 
their own lookout, but if any others wish to 
leave and rejoin the cruise at erratic moments 
they may indulge their fancy without in- 
curring the disfavor of the cruise committee. 
Vice Commodore Ross will be host on July 
23rd at Hingham, where the New York and 
Boston contingents are scheduled to join up, 
and this is a date to bear in mind. Guest 
yachts and owners will be welcome if invited 
by Commodore Lord. Members who desire 
to have such invitations extended should 
notify W. H. de Fontaine, 63 Wall St., New 
York, the chairman of the cruise committee. 


+ + + 


Corrections 


Newly elected officers of the Harlem Yacht 
Club, of City Island, N. Y., are the following: 
Commodore Tracy Costigan, Vice Commo- 
dore John J. Sheridan, Rear Commodore 
Eugene A. Nelson, Treasurer Ned A. Studley, 
and Recording Secretary John Brophy. 

“‘Lee Scuppers,’’ who made a garbled an- 
nouncement of these elections last month, 
may take some satisfaction from the fact that 
the editor of this page misdated certain races 
of the City Island Yacht Club, in the same 
issue. The correct dates will be found in the 
current calendar as of July 8th and August 
19th. 


+ + + 


Boston—Halifax Race 


The Boston Yacht Club has announced an 
ocean race for August 19th from Marble- 
head, Mass., to Halifax, N. S., to be known 
as the Boston—Halifax Race, and to be held 
under the auspices of the Boston club and 
the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron. The 
course, from a starting line off Half-Way 
Rock at Marblehead, will be 366 miles to a 
finish line to be determined by the squadron 
at Halifax. Bermuda Race rules and condi- 
tions will apply. Entries have already been 
received of eight boats sailing out of Halifax 
for a visit to the New York World’s Fair prior 
to the starting date. These will assure an in- 
ternational flavor to the race and will allow 
yachtsmen from Boston and New York to 
pit their skill against the knowledge of the 
Nova Scotians. The race committee consists 
of Commodore Thomas Elcock and Vice 
Commodore D. W. Gardner, of the Boston 
Yacht Club; Albert Gould, George Cutter, 
and Donald Starr, of the Cruising Club of 
America; and Alton B. Sharpe and Harry 
Brookes of the Eastern Steamship Lines. 
Many worthwhile prizes have already been 
donated. 
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Hive you always thought of a yacht as possessing the luxury, 
accommodations and performance you long for, but with an 
upkeep cost you can’t afford? Prepare to change that picture 
now! In the Motor Yacht 53 Elco has developed a yacht 
superior to many costlier specially-built yachts in design, con- 
struction and luxury features... but a boat you can operate 
economically, with only one man if desired. Actually, the 
Elco 53 can be run for less than twice as much as it costs to 
maintain a chauffeur-driven limousine in town! 

Elco will gladly supply you with detailed cost figures based 
on actual owner experience. 

An owner’s party of six finds comfortable and spacious quar- 
ters aboard the 53. All controls are centered on the flying 
bridge, so the luxurious deck saloon enjoys complete privacy 








and freedom of movement. Three staterooms, two lavatories 
and a large open cockpit are aft. Complete galley and quarters 
for crew of two are forward. The highest standard of ma- 
terials and craftsmanship have been maintained throughout. 

Priced from $26,300, the Eleo Motor Yacht 53 may be 
had with gasoline or Diesel power, with speeds up to 25 
m.p.h. To insure early Spring delivery, orders should be 
placed now, since only a few of the hulls under present con- 
struction remain unsold. 

. oe & 

TO YACHTSMEN IN FLORIDA: An unusual opportunity 
to inspect the Elco 53 in Miami is offered after March Ist, 
when a boat recently sold to Mr. Howard Johnson of Boston, 
Mass., will be at Port Elco — Miami for a short time. 


... and to his friend who wants 
a small Sport Cruiser 











You'll find that this new Elco cruiser, the Elcoette 30, is just 
as well-planned and well-built as the Motor Yacht 53. She is 
built to a simplified design, however, with an eye to low 
original cost and economy of upkeep. Actually, with normal 
usage, the annual cost of maintaining this stylish cruiser can 
be kept to less than $1 a day. The Elcoette 30 is fast and sea- 
worthy, with speeds up to 25 m.p.h. A special feature, par- 
ticularly attractive to fishermen, is the extra-large cockpit — 
actually 13’ 9” long. Any or all of Elco’s famous Angler sport 
fishing gear can be installed if desired. A roomy cabin forward 
with full 6’ headroom sleeps two persons comfortably and 
contains complete galley and lavatory. All this in a boat that 
costs as little as $2,850! 


See the new Elcos now on display at Port Elco, 
or write for new illustrated 1939 catalogs 


Address all inquiries to: 
113 East 46th Street 


P 
‘Geuvoux a ay R T E L Cc 0) (at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


ko ee KS 


Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—County Causeway, Miami 
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| RVING JOHNSON is sailing from Glouces- 

ter on another of his romance cruises in 
Yankee at four bells in the afternoon watch 
on October 29th and returning at 2:00 p.m., 
April 29th, 1941. ... 

Believe it or not, he has made that exact 
schedule before. . . . Last time he tied upin 
Gloucester, from which port he had sailed at 
2:00 p.m. exactly eighteen months previ- 
ously, the ship’s clock was chiming four bells 
just as he got his lines onto the dock. . . . 

Irving’s three-year-old sailor son Arthur 
was placed tentatively in the rigging at the 
age of 22 months. . . . Heclimbed (or should 
I say crept?) to the masthead. . . . And since 
then he’s been the liveliest member of Irv- 
ing’s crew. . . . He likes to sit in a bucket 





and tow astern of the ship when the going is 
light. . . . His father usually follows Arthur 
when he goes aloft, with a vague idea of 
offering something for him to fall on to, 
should he fall — but not long ago Irving had 
to go ashore for some reason and when he 
came back to the ship there was Arthur at 
the masthead waving hello to him with 
a fine carefree gesture that bespoke a com- 
plete sense of equilibrium and aerial com- 
petence.... 

Arthur’s mother worries about him only 
when Yankee is in port. . . . She’s afraid he 
may be run over by an automobile. . 


L. N., of Brooklyn, who at this writing is 
flat on his back in Madison Park Hospital, 
says that in a recent Collier’s a sea scribe has 
‘“‘a navigation officer with three ensigns in 
tow, all carrying sextants, walk to the wing of 
the bridge at midnight and shoot stars. . .. 

‘“‘Now,”’ continues my correspendent, “we 
don’t know much but what we can remember 
from reading YACHTING; and are under the 
impression that star shooting cannot be done 
in the middle of the night unless your ship is 
in the high latitudes in the summer time 
when you might have a visible horizon at 
midnight... . 

‘“‘The man-o’-war was somewhere in the 
tropics. Of course, there may be tropics in 
the high latitudes but us not knowing seek 
the light. . . .” 


Paris is about to become one of the most 
delightful havens in the world for yachts- 
men. . . . The Touring Club of France this 
year will open its pleasure port sur Seine. . . . 
On the right bank of the famous river, be- 
tween the lovely bridges of de la Concorde 
and Alexandre III, the charming basin may 


be entered through ‘monumental gates with 
decorative grills”... . The port for large 
yachts is adjacent to the Pont Alexandre, 
and that for small craft is next the Pont de la 
Concorde, across from the Chamber of 
Deputies. .. . 

“The yachtsmen and their families and 
friends will find at the Port all the conven- 
iences of a model hotel and club. . . . Anold 
cement barge ‘Touring Club de France’ 
which was built at the end of the war and has 
since been modernized, will form the central 
unit. . . . In the stern will be a library and 
a general room where maps and other docu- 
mentation may be consulted on all the water- 
waysof France. . . . In the bow will be cloak 
rooms and showers for men and women. . . .” 

It all sounds pretty grim. . . . I hope to 
God there’s a bar! 


Joe Appleton, whose lovely model of 
Ranger graces the New York Yacht Club, 
now has a workshop in New York and is en- 
gaged with the packet ship St. Nicholas 
which the society of that name has com- 
missioned him to do for the New York 
Marine Museum. 
zen and Lizzie Mac for Dick Reynolds and 
several other things that caught my un- 
tutored but approving eye when I called on 
him the other day... . 


I admit to having been a little hard on 
newspaper canards in this space, for which 
Mr. Bailey Aldrich has roundly taken me to 
task, but the following from ‘‘ Broadway,” 
a column by Danton Walker in the Boston 
Traveler, is too good to pass up: 

‘Pauline Meadows, the West Virginia gal 
who’s singing at the New York Yacht Club 
is a La Gatta model, who occasionally deco- 
rates the front pages of Pictorial Review and 
the Saturday Evening Post. . . .” 

Don’t you mean a Regatta Model. 
Danton? 


One of our readers had a letter from his 
mother whose house was one of those obliter- 
ated by the hurricane at West Hampton. 
. . . The missive read in part: 

“Have just got my final bill from the 
water company. ... They found the me- 
ter!’ 

Life is like that. 


Sturgis C. Rice of Plainville, Mass., says 
he was downright amused to read in this mag- 
azine that the Thomas W. Lawson, seven- 
masted wonder of the world, cracked up on 
her first voyage under sail. . . . 

As a matter of fact, he asserts, she had been 
sailing for years in command of Cap’n 
Arthur L. Crowley as a collier between Bos- 
ton and Baltimore before she made her fatal 
voyage out of Philadelphia, bound for Lon- 
don, in command of Cap’n Dow with a cargo 
of refined oil. . . . 

She ran into a gale and was driven ashore 
on the Scilly Islands with the loss of all 
hands except her skipper and chief engi- 
BOO. . <\s 

Cap’n Crowley lost his appendix in the 


. . « He’s also doing Blit- . 
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disaster, since it had been removed some 
years earlier and still reposed aboard the ship 
in a preserving jar... . 

While Crowley commanded the Lawson 
her seven sticks were referred to as the fore- 
mast, mainmast, mizzenmast, No. 4, No. 5, 
No. 6 and spanker.... (I haven’t yet 
had two correspondents who agreed on the 
nomenclature)... . 

Crowley, who is now a selectman of Plain- 
ville, has the distinction of having com- 
manded the second four-masted schooner to 
be built in this country (Mt. Hope her name), 
the John R. Prescott, first five-master, the 
George W. Wells, first six-master, and finally 
the Lawson, only seven-master ever. . . . 

An interview with the distinguished Cap- 
tain, published last March in the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Times quotes him as stating that: 


“her seven masts, shrouded or unfurled, 
made a mighty impressive sight.”’ . . . 


Shrouded in mystery, apparently. 


Ralph H. Wiley, Kingfish of the Oxford 
(Md.) Groupers, was in town to look over the 
Motor Boat Show in January. As usual, he 
put his oar into a puddle of controversy. . . . 

“Every year I notice the boats made to 
sell to you city slickers getting shorter 
and higher until now one of these 26-foot 
‘Cruisers’ not only boasts full headroom but 
most likely has a cellar, attic and maybe a 
cupola besides. . . . 

“I suppose to you all who look at the 
Chrysler and Empire State buildings and 
New York taxes for six days a week, a 20- 
foot boat with 12-foot freeboard seems right 
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low and rakish on Sunday. But these old 
customers of mine are always looking at all 
this low country and flat water down here and 
the highest they ever get is just a little on 
Saturday night — and they make me keep 
building these little old low-sided boats until 
I feel indecently old-fashioned and behind 
the times. .. . 

“We did nearly get a slice of that business 
a few weeks back when we received an in- 
quiry for ‘a 26-foot sail boat with plenty of 
room for six BIRTHS’ — but a local mid- 
wife beat our price. . . .” 

Larry Noyes, who went to Tahiti in Cas- 
sandra a few years back, called up Ted Kil- 
kenney the other day . . . A gal in his office 
said: 

“Sorry — Mr. Kilkenney has just stepped 
out. . . I expect him back in a couple of 
years.” ... 
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Lhe 
Dnchard Super-8 few LI39I 
nou $2035 


for the 5-passenger sedan delivered 
at the factory in Detroit with stand- 
ard equipment; State taxes extra, 
Fender-well equipment and white 
sidewall tires (as illustrated) extra. 


ONE ANSWER TO [WO QUESTIONS 


proeeeys the first question to arise 
when you begin considering the pur- 
chase of a new car is: “What car will best 
meet my desire for true large-car luxury, 
comfort, and power?” 


And the answer to that question assured- 


lyis: “The new Packard Super-8 for 1939.” 


But there’s another question you may 
well have in mind at the same time—that 
is: “What car can give me the extreme 
nimbleness—the easy maneuverability— 
that is so necessary in facing today’s traffic 
and parking problems?” 


And your answer to that question also 


is: “The New Packard Super-8 for 1939!” 
For Packard has deliberately designed 


this combination of motor car virtues into 
this one car. Drive it just once—and 
discover how deftly it sifts through traffic 
and into snug parking spaces. Sit back in 
it—and begin to realize how luxurious is 
its comfort, roominess, richness of ap- 
pointments . .. how fine are all the details 
that make this car a worthy companion 
to the magnificent Packard Twelve. 


Until now such luxury as this has been 
available only in cars approaching $3,000 
in price! 

A phone call to your nearest Packard 
showroom will bring one of these beauti- 
ful new Packard Super-8’s to your door. 
Won’t you make that phone call—now? 


LP ORCAS ORRPNOR IY ROBERT HEANOCONI 
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SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-8 ~ 1939 


THE NEW 12 


THE NEW ONE TWENTY + THE NEW SIX 








Winter Fishing Along the Maine Coast 


This sloop is headed for home with a full fare of fish. Her dories are stowed 
on deck and the trawl tubs are seen alongside the helmsman. The dory in 
the distance is running down to her mother ship after hauling her trawl 


From a painting by James Verrier 
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“‘Igdrasil,”” R. S. Strout’s 37-foot ketch, cruised from Maine to Alaska last year 


ALASKA CRUISE 


Part |—From Portland, Maine, to Seward via Panama and Hawaii 


By ROGER S. STROUT 


FTER a winter passage from the East Coast, with 
nothing more eventful than a northeaster 
bucking the Gulf Stream, Igdrasil entered the 
Caribbean by the Anegada Passage on the 
eighteenth of January. We stopped at Puerto 
Rico and Jamaica and bade the Atlantic fare- 
well with something of a flourish by making the run from 
Kingston to Cristobal under double reefs with wind abeam 
in four days and one hour. 

Once ashore, I made a paseo through the streets of Colon 
and hardly recognized the place, it seemed so much cleaner. 
No, it hasn’t changed any. I have just seen a lot of dirtier 
places since the first visit! My Canal Zone navigator’s ticket 
gave me freedom on the water and, with many old friends 
ashore, the days passed all too quickly. It was late in March 
before we dropped down the familiar channel from Balboa to 
the sea, where an inbound steamer greeted us with three long 
blasts — one of our pilot friends saying farewell. 

The light northerly failed us off Cape Mala and before us 
lay the calms of the doldrums, expanded at this season to 
many thousands of square miles. But I had an appointment 
with summer in Alaska and could not let calms stop me so I 
poured a drum and a half of gasoline through the 10-horse 
engine and there was Cocos Island. Just like that. It was my 
first experience in straight motor boating. 

No amount of reading and study will prepare the visitor 
‘or the first sight of Cocos, for the stories are mostly romantic 
und the chart is probably the most inaccurate in the Hydro- 
vraphic Office files. It is an incredible island, jumping right up 
‘rom the water’s edge to high cliffs over which many fine 





waterfalls plunge to the sea. Though most visitors nowadays 
come to hunt treasure or to catch fish, Cocos was once the 
source of water for a fleet of whalers. As I boated off the 
essential fluid in many trips through the surf of Chatham 
Bay, my wife searched the inscriptions on the rocks. The 
oldest recorded the visit of ‘‘His Brittanic Majesties Sch. 
Le Deux Amis 1797.” 

The old whaling inscriptions were mostly at the watering 
place, a bit up the creek, where others of their kind were sure 
to see them. Now most of the yacht names are cut in the 
rocks along the beach. I am not a good enough stonecutter to 
equal the flowing capitals and graceful script of the old 
whaling inscriptions, so Jgdrasil’s visit was recorded in 
simple but neat sans serif letters, cut in a ledge at the water- 
ing place. Somehow this seemed the proper location for us. 

Chatham Bay was usually placid, with the anchor visible 
in ten fathoms, sand bottom. Taking the ship into Wafer 
Bay, the bottom visibility was not so good and I was puzzled 
by a large coral head where no coral head should have been. 
Working around it curiously, I was amazed to see it grow in 
size, break water and swim off — not a coral head but a tre- 
mendous manta! Wafer Bay is just the place for those who 
seek adventure for the mantas and sharks add spice to 
boat work in the surf which is usually difficult and often 
dangerous. 

The spinnaker booms had been rigged out since Panama 
and west of Cocos we were sometimes able to carry sail; 
when there was any wind at all, it was always right down the 
alley. But most of the 1400 miles to Clipperton were made 
under power. Though short on wind, this region had plenty 
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“Igdrasil’”’ lying peacefully at anchor in the 
small boat harbor, Seward, Alaska, at the 
head of Resurrection Bay 


of life. We saw our first sperm 
whales and sunfish, while black- 
fish, porpoise and other familiar 
species were common. 

At last one morning there ap- 
peared a faint break in the horizon 
and Clipperton Rock rose slowly 
from the sea. Though the rock is 70 feet high, the rest of the 
atoll is a mere ring of sand a few feet high upon a coral base. 
It is barren but fascinating, for where in the world is there 
another spot so seldom seen by human eyes? Its low visibil- 
ity and the variable currents around it have caused it to be 
shunned by all, whether in sail or steam. Landing was im- 
possible, so, after making the circuit of the island, just 
beyond the breakers, we headed away to the northwest, still 
under power. 

Two days beyond Clipperton we met the Trade Winds, 
shut off the engine and, for the first time in 2000 miles, set 
something besides the double spinnakers. Not only were the 
Trades 500 miles short of their normal limits for the month 
but, when they came they were cold, wet and squally. It 
seemed crazy to be wearing a peajacket when taking a 
meridian altitude of over 88°, but peajackets or oilskins were 
the rule, even though we were right under the sun. 

I have passed under the sun many times before but this 
time we stayed under it, with altitudes approaching 90°, for 
several weeks. This made observations troublesome but 
calculations simple for the method of zenith distance arcs 
was used all the way from Panama. 

In the evening of May 14th, I was at the wheel, sailing 
peacefully along under a perfectly clear sky with a bright 
full moon. Gradually the stars became brighter, the water 
appeared colder and I had a strange feeling that all was not 
well. The feeling became stronger until, on looking overhead, 
I saw the moon was half gone, in the beginning of what 
proved to be a total eclipse. Of course, it was predicted in the 
almanac but I had forgotten about it and, for a moment, I 
could appreciate the horror with which eclipses were re- 
garded by the ancients. 

Shortly after this — a superstitious person might connect 
the two events — we had a close escape. At the wheel, I was 








half dozing in the deck chair when suddenly the quiet of the 
scene was shattered by a long whooosh as a huge sperm whale 
broke water and blew right under the bowsprit. It seemed 
inevitable that the cutwater would hit him in the middle, 
after which serious damage to the ship was sure to follow. 
Perhaps he saw it coming and ducked his tail; anyway, we 
did not touch. After one look at each other, a surprised whale 
and a most relieved crew departed in opposite directions as 
fast as possible. Often whales see us and play around but this 
one obviously came up from deep water without looking 
where he was going. 

After weeks at sea, both my wife and I were tired and 
looking forward to Hawaii with keen anticipation. But the 
closer we got, the lighter the wind became until it finally fell 
calm when we were a scant hundred miles from Hilo. Then 
came a light westerly air, a mere breath of wind, which I 
fought for several days before giving up and making the last 
fifty miles under power. Four thousand two hundred miles 
from Cocos in forty-six days. It was the longest and, because 
of the calms, the most tiresome passage I have ever made. 

At Hilo, and later elsewhere in Hawaii, I had the greatest 
difficulty convincing people that I had come direct from 
Panama. I was told that boats just didn’t do that, Southern 
California being the only recognized starting point for 


. yachts crossing the Pacific. I am sure that some still think 


I was pulling their leg on the subject. 

Our first greeting in Hawaii was a hail from the Japanese 
helmsman of a fishing sampan. The sampan and her descend- 
ant, the haole sampan, are the prevailing types in the islands. 
The latter is the craft that results when a white man tells 
a Japanese boatbuilder to build something that looks more 
like a boat and less like Noah’s Ark. There are, however, 
some good yachts and several racing classes at Pearl Harbor 
and Honolulu, where the dredging of the Ala Moana Basin 


Left, Japanese sampans at 
Hilo, Hawaii, the tirst port 
made by “‘Igdrasil”’ after a 
4200-mile runfrom Cocos, 
a long and tiresome pas- 
sage of 46 days 





On facing page, the la- 
goon of Three Saints Bay 
with the snow-clad moun- 
tains of Kodiak Island ris- 
ing almost from the water’s 
edge. This was the site of 
the first Russian settlement 
in Alaska, made in 1784 





Right, ‘‘Igdrasil” on the grid at Balboa where 
her bottom was cleaned and painted. It was a 
dangerous spot due to the wash from passing 
steamers. Below, running through the passage 
between Nuez and Cocos. “Igdrasil’”’ was 
carrying a deck cargo of gasoline in drums 


has brought a great increase in yachting activity. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the local yachting scene is the 


tendency of local builders to copy visiting yachts. One Block 
Islander has served as a model for several hulls, though none 
have been rigged in the orthodox manner. 

Our time in the islands was limited but before leaving we 
made the unpleasant discovery that Honolulu’s famous 
“liquid sunshine”’ can get the sails just as wet as less adver- 
tised rain elsewhere! 

Leaving Honolulu the middle of June, we rounded the 
western end of the island and, meeting the Trade Wind, 


stood away to the northward. We kept the wind a point or 
two free, not caring if we did fall off to the west of the course 
to Kodiak, for the westerlies of the higher latitudes would 
quickly bring us back. 

The Trades died after three days and there followed sev- 
eral days of calms and squalls with an unpleasant swell. 
The monotony of this was suddenly broken when, in 26° 
North, a small glass net float drifted by. Sighting flotsam 
when far from land is so rare that this was quite an event. 
When another float was seen the next day, I got out the 

(Continued on page 133) 
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The lower gates of a lock alongside the 
Wheeler Dam, part of the T.V.A. project on 
the Tennessee River. Left, Key Biscayne 
Basin, Miami, with the different types of 
yachts that cruise the inland waterways 
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THE GENTLE SPORT OF PUDDLE-HOPPING 


Notes on Cruising the Inland Waterways of North America, 1939 Model 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


— OR the sake of clarity, I want to make a distinc- 
tion between inland waters and inland water- 
ways at the outset. I make this distinction to 
forestall the question as to why I have not in- 
cluded here a discussion of the tremendous 
number of inland lakes scattered throughout 
North America. That subject, as a matter of 
fact, I treated under the title ‘‘ Amphibian Revival”’ back in 
the March and April, 1937, issues of this magazine. Our 
present discussion is an approach to long distance cruising on 
inland waterways, sometimes called ‘‘ puddle-hopping,”’ and 
for that reason precludes a discussion of waters having no 
outlets, which would be included under the more general 
term of inland waters. 

In short, so far as our subject touches upon locale, only 
those rivers, canals, etc., which have an eventual outlet to 
the sea will be included. A glance at the accompanying map 
will give some idea of the opportunities offered to anyone 
who enjoys, or thinks he might enjoy, the quiet and con- 
templative delights of “‘puddle-hopping”’ as opposed to the 
more strenuous, “‘heroic’”’ venture of deep water cruising. 

You must not get the impression from that, however, 
that ‘‘puddle-hopping”’ must be entirely devoid of exciting 
hazards. One of the most exciting aquatic experiences I 
remember happened in a canal lock. It did not have the 
drawn-out suspense of fighting a storm at sea, nor the type 
of anxiety engendered by ship-infested fog, but for the few 
moments it lasted it was packed with thrills. 

It happened this way. We were taking a handsome new 
70-foot auxiliary through a series of rivers, lakes, canals and 
locks. One day we tied up near the entrance to a lock, waiting 
for another boat to clear the lock, and the gates to open. It 
was quite a long wait and a tedious one, particularly for the 
skipper who was not famous for his patience, anyway. Just 
as the gates began to open, and before we had time to cast 





off, a saucy tug, with a loaded barge alongside, came piling 
through with her nose in the air and superciliously slid into 
the lock ahead of us. 

The lock tender had either forgotten us or decided that one 
boat in the lock was enough, and started to close the gates. 
That was too much for the skipper. With a bellow of rage, he 
slammed our craft full speed ahead at the narrowing aper- 
ture between the two halves of the gate. 

We all held our breath but the skipper’s judgment was ac- 
curate and we got through the gates with room to spare — 
and with plenty of room for us in the lock, too, astern of the 
barge. Then things began to happen, for the reverse chose 
that particular moment to balk, and we had plenty of way 
on! It was evident that, even with the helm hard over, we 
would not swing fast enough to clear. Now the tug had, 





































































A quiet reach of the Trent Canal, in Ontario, with a motor cruiser nestled alongside the sea 
wall. Right, one of the many waterfalls that tumble into Princess Louise Inlet, British Columbia 


characteristically, a huge wad of rope fender around her 
stern. So, to make the best of a bad situation, the skipper 
put us full speed ahead again, to accelerate turning, and 
literally threw the yacht at the stern of that tug. 

We fetched up against the tug’s fender about ten feet 
from our bow, heeled over, bounced off, scraped against the 
far side of the lock, and settled down with no serious damage 
except to our mast, which had been unshipped to pass under 
bridges and stuck out ahead. We all stood open-mouthed, 
until the skipper yelled: 

“Well — whatsa matter! Make ’er fast up there!” 

And that was that. A fast bit of seamanship in a tough 
spot. It not only indicates one of the many things which may 
happen to relieve the tedium, but suggests that cruising the 
inland waterways has a technique of its own. 

For the sake of intelligibility as well as for the sake of 
conciseness, I shall divide the subject under discussion into 
three parts: where, when, and how. I have chosen that method 
of division after considering several others, because it 


Right, a corner of the inner harbor of 
Victoria, B. C. The Provincial Parliament 
Buildings are in the background and the 
landing float is at the left. Below, and on 
opposite page, New River, at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, on a moonlit night 
with a fleet of motor cruisers moored head 
and stern along both banks of the river 
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Walter P. Miller 


seemed to me that the average prospective puddle-hopper 
would want to know where he could go, when was the best 
time for various localities, and how to go about preparations 
as well as how to run the cruise. I am not prepared to argue 
that this is the best form of treatment but only that it is the 
best I can think of. 


Where? 


If there is any one person who has cruised all of the inland 
waterways shown on our map, he has followed a tortuous and 
sometimes interrupted route of something over 10,000 miles. 
To ’round the world cruisers like Harry Pidgeon, Gerbault, 
et al, that may be a mere spit to wind’ard. But it’s a lot of 
miles, just the same, and if any of you have an idea that Iam 
going into a detailed description of such a layout, you’re as 
crazy as I would be to attempt it here. Some day, I hope 
that somebody in this country will subsidize someone to 
write a book such as they have in England, which gives a 
comprehensive description of what they have to offer. 
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As it is, the best we can do is to take a candid camera, 
bird’s eye shot at the situation. If the dictionary, which says 
an island is ‘‘a tract of land surrounded by water,’ can be 
relied upon, you will note from the map that the eastern 
portion of the United States is an island. For our purpose, 
this means that you can start from any port on the Atlantic 
Coast and, almost entirely through inland waterways, make 
a complete circuit by way of Lake Okeechobee (Florida), 
New Orleans, the Mississippi River, the Illinois Waterway 
and Chicago Drainage Canal, the Great Lakes (including 
Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair River), the New York State 
Barge Canal, the Hudson River, and the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway, back to whatever port you started from. 
An attractive bypass to part of the Great Lakes portion of 
such a cruise, and one which eliminates a good many miles of 
open water in the Great Lakes, is through Georgian Bay 
eastward to the mouth of the Severn River and through the 
(canalized) Trent Waterway to Trenton, Ontario. Thence 
across Lake Ontario to Oswego, N. Y., through the Oswego 
Canal and into the Barge Canal at Three River Point. 





Courtesy National Assn. of Engine & Boat Mfrs. 


Another “‘circumnavigational”’ route, of more moderate 
length, takes you up the Hudson River, north through the 
Champlain Canal to Lake Champlain, through Lake Cham- 
plain, the Richelieu River and Chambly Canal to the St. 
Lawrence River, thence up the St. Lawrence and its system 
of canals to Lake Ontario, across to Oswego and back via 
the Oswego and Barge Canals to the Hudson. 

Returning to the great ‘“‘Route around the Island,” as the 
map shows, there are any number of offshoots to tempt the 
explorer. One of the newer and most interesting of these is 
that part of the Intracoastal Waterway west of New Orleans. 
This is now completed to project depth (nine feet) as far as 
Galveston, and nearly completed from there to Corpus 
Christi. It is a new happy hunting ground for cruising 
yachtsmen. 

You will also note on the map various routes dotted in, 
with the explanatory legend ‘“‘proposed.”’ That does not 
mean, however, that these routes are necessarily not yet. 
navigable but that they are not completed to “project 
depth” (in most instances, the “‘ project depth” is nine feet). 
For example, the entire Tennessee River is 
dotted in, whereas, according to the latest 
U. S. Engineer (Army) report (1938), it is 
navigable as far as Chattanooga with a con- 
trolling depth to Riverton, 225 miles from the 
mouth of the river, of five feet; and a con- 
trolling depth between Riverton and Chat- 
tanooga (240 miles) of three feet. 

The Ohio River carries a nine-foot channel 
from its mouth to Pittsburgh, and the Alle- 
gheny River continues this depth to Rimerton, 
61 miles above Pittsburgh, and by next summer 
should-carry that depth eleven miles further to 
East Brady, Pa. The Missouri River offers 
seven feet for about 250 miles to Kansas City. 

It must, of course, be remembered that these 
depths on rivers are for the rivers at normal 
height. Floods will raise them considerably and 
dry seasons may lower them as much as three 
feet or more. This aspect of the matter will be 

(Continued on page 130) 


The Great Lakes provide a fine cruising ground with a great 
variety of scenery. Here is the harbor of Charlevoix, Mich., 
with a fleet of motor cruisers of many types and sizes 














MIDWINTER STAR CHAMPIONSHIPS [eal 


won the Bacardi Cup in Havana in January, defeating a 
field of internationally known Star sailors by his con- 
sistent performance and good management. Harold Halstead 
repeated his 1938 victory with Chuckle to win the Cup of 
Cuba, taking two firsts out of three races. Both hotly con- 
tested series were won by the narrowest possible margins, 
again demonstrating the value of the point system recently 
adopted for such events: in case of a tie, the boat having de- 
feated the other the greater number of times wins the series. 
Not only were the winners of both series determined in this 
way, but also the third place in the Bacardi Cup event. 
These Midwinters will long be remembered by many of 
the contestants: for what might have happened 7f. Alto- 
gether, the races produced the finest collection of assorted 
bad breaks you would ever care to see, with the result that 
the point score moved around so fast that no one boat ever 
held the lead for two consecutive days. If Gale hadn’t fouled 
a mark, she ought to have won the Bacardi series. But if 
Fo-Fo hadn’t had so much rigging trouble, Fo-F'o might have 
won it. On the other hand, if Halstead hadn’t broken a 
tiller fitting which had never given any trouble before, 
Chuckle probably would have won it. Jf Ace hadn’t dropped 
out of the last race, she might have won the Cup of Cuba, 
and certainly would have shown the best average for the 
week’s racing. This could go on more or less indefinitely, 
but none of it can take anything away from the skippers 
who really went out and won without any fs. 
Those who had visited Havana in the past and were 
accustomed to a three-day postponement of the races to 


Pre SMART, in Melody, from Noroton, Connecticut, 





The Stars start in a race for the Cup of Cuba. Left to right, “Gale,” “Ace Il,” “Melody” 
(winner of the Bacardi Cup), ‘‘Shucks,”’ ‘“‘Fo-Fo Il,” “‘Kurush,” ‘Chuckle III,” the winner, 
“Delilah” and ‘“‘Jibaro.” Right, Harold Halstead, Carl Pflug, and the Cup of Cuba 





By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


wait for the usual howling Norther to blow itself out, were 
agreeably surprised this year. Weather conditions were 
pretty nearly ideal; the races were started on time and finished 
a day ahead of schedule. The winds were mostly strong but 
usually blew offshore so that the seas were not uncomfort- 
ably high and there was always a warm sun over the spark- 
ling blue water of the Gulf Stream. Visitors from the North 
shook the ice and the snow and the stock market out of their 
minds and settled down to sailing and acquiring a tan. 

The first race for the Bacardi Trophy was won by Adrian 
Iselin’s Ace by more than two minutes, certainly a whirlwind 
debut for a racing boat. It was of particular interest because 
the wind was reasonably strong and it had been rumored 
that the new boat was going to be tender. Second was 
Chuckle, sailing most of the race with a good-sized hole stove 
in her topsides, and third was Gale. The following day, the 
race committee, headed by the Havana Yacht Club’s re- 
markable host and excellent committeeman, Commodore 
Rafael Posso, announced that to make the most of the good 
weather two races would be sailed. In the moderate air of 
the morning race, Gale took a first, with Fo-Fo second, while 
Ace dropped to sixth. In the afternoon, it blew considerably 
harder (at least up to 25 knots) and Chuckle got into her 
stride for a first place. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Taking Blue Marlin 
off the Bay of Islands, 


in New Zealand 


y 


The angler fights his first marlin 
while Boy handles the boat and 
also acts as coach to the novice. 
Off the Bay of Islands, on the 
northeastern coast of North Island 


SOME SMALL CRAFT AND B81G FISh 


INERVA II was a comfortable craft in a sea way, 
yet easily driven and without any inclination to 
pound in a head sea, an unpleasant habit to which 

many of her companions in the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, were addicted. Her 40-foot water line length and her 
matronly beam of 12 feet 6 inches, with her easy entrance 
and neat transom stern, gave her a yacht-like appearance 
although, at the time of our trip, she lacked even the staysail 
carried by some of her sister swordfishermen to steady them 
in a rough sea. Indeed, her easy lines were a heritage of 
other days, days when Minerva spread a mainsail, jib and 
staysail and could hold her own with any boat in her class. 

Her comfortable proportions allowed plenty of room to 
sleep four besides her skipper. She was powered with a 40-50 
hp. Scripps motor with self-starter and controls leading aft 
to the cockpit. Remote controls are absolutely necessary in 
a swordfisherman since they allow the skipper to maneuver 
his craft from the after cockpit when made fast to a 
“‘swordie,”’ as swordfish are known locally. A second wheel 
and controls were situated in the wheel house and were 
used only for rough weather work. 

Above decks, Minerva still sported a stumpy mast which 
might have been her mainmast in days of sail. Now it was 
used chiefly as a wireless aerial and as a means of hoisting 
the fishing pennant when a fish had been landed. It was 
supposed to carry a pocket handkerchief sail in case of 
emergency, though just how it could be rigged in a hurry, 
what with aerials, lanyards, odd bits of washing and what 
not, it was difficult to see. But our skipper, Boy Davis, had 
complete faith in his power plant and we in him, so all was 
well. Boy was well known in the Bay as a first class skipper 
and competent fisherman of many years’ standing. After 


By JOHN CANNING 


due deliberation, his outfit was booked for odd dates during 
the December to April season. Enterprising visitors from 
the U.S.A. and England had already booked him months 
ahead, hence the odd dates wedged in between some three 
months of regular charters. 

There are two ways of planning a swordfishing expedition. 
One is to book twelve months ahead, in which case one gets 
the pick of the boats. This plan is usually employed by ail 
the overseas fishermen who can afford their five pounds 
(New Zealand currency), plus one pound per day at one of 
the accommodation houses at either Russell, Deep Water 
Cove or Urupukapuka. After all, as Boy pointed out, this 
is cheap enough for wealthy tourists and others who had 
been used to paying two and three times that amount for a 
launch in Florida and elsewhere. And, what is more, the 
launchman in this case supplied us with all gear for the above 
sum. The cost of new gear is considerable, even when bought 
locally where rods could be had cheaply. Forty pounds for 
the best type of reel, seven to eight for a line and another 
twenty for a first class rod would probably be a low esti- 
mate. But, for the inclusive price quoted us by Boy, two 
rods could fish abreast from the twin chairs in the roomy 
after cockpit. Add to this the fact that currency is 25 per 
cent off sterling and the sport of swordfishing in New Zea- 
land is cheap enough — especially for overseas tourists who 
can take advantage of the inflated New Zealand pound. 














MARCH, 1939 


Then there is the cheap way of doing things which we 
poor “‘locals”’ had to resort to. Big game fishing under this 
plan can be reduced to 25 shillings per diem each if a party 
of four hires the launch and gear for a day or two. Outside 
accommodation can be cut out by the simple expedient of 
sleeping aboard and taking one’s own tucker. Since there is 
always a plethora of fish, such as schnapper, trevalli and 
the like, and as fresh fruit, figs, melons, oranges and apples 
in season are plentiful enough and procurable at a reasonable 
price, the cost of food is not a serious item. As the gasoline 
and oil were included in the price quoted by Boy, it was 
possible under this scheme to catch the world’s biggest 
game fish for a comparatively small outlay. 

Our first acquaintance with Minerva was made one hot, 
still December day, when at seven in the morning the heat 
haze was already shimmering over the still blue waters 
under old Tapeka’s rugged head. Boy, with professional 
optimism, predicted luck as he handed us aboard. 

“This is jes’ the morning for a swordie,” he was saying. 
“The water’s as blue as that stuff they put on sheets to 
make them white and there’ll be a sea breeze by eleven to 
keep us cool. Gimme blue water and a northerly and I’ll 
put you on to the big chaps all right, gentlemen.” 

The wheel was of the horizontal type so that the skipper 
could steer his ship from the roof by the simple expedient 
of wrapping his prehensile big toe around the rim as his leg 
dangled down from his perch on the edge of the deckhouse. 
This method of steering served the double purpose of allow- 
ing Boy to keep a lookout for big fish from his elevated posi- 
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The Hole-In-The-Rock, on Piercy Island. Boy declared that there is 
sixty fathoms in the channel under the arch. Below, after the bat- 
tle, with the 600-pound marlin on the after deck of ‘Minerva I!’ 






tion and, at the same time, steer his launch from a spot 
within easy reach of the fishermen. This was necessary as 
we were all novices and he would have to stand by when 
the first fish struck. 

Minerva slid away from the little jetty, out between Goat 
Island and its neighbor, the Lonely Old Woman, which 
marked the entrance to the Paihia Channel, and so into the 
Inner Harbor to the West of Tapeka headland and the 
rugged Black Rocks which look for all the world like a fleet 
of battleships at anchor. Presently, Boy altered his course 
a point or two to port towards a flock of kahawai gulls. 
The birds were screaming and diving into the crystal 
smoothness of the blue tropical waters. 

(Continued on page 138) 


The lookout on the spreader shouts: ‘‘A fin, a fin!” 
and points while all hands prepare for the struggle 
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| found an “‘essential’’ job somewhere else while the Mate tackled the problem of stowing all the gearforthe 
trip. The task looked hopeless, but, when she had finished, every item was in place and the cabin looked cosy 


“PUFFIN” PUFFS SOUTH 


By 
JOHN T. ROWLAND 


HEREVER in the world are we going to stow all 
Wi gear?’’ came the Mate’s plaintive query, ee 

echoing the sentiments if not the words of every — 
sailing shipmate engaged in fitting out for a voyage since : . 
Hanno the Great. 

“Tt will all go in,” I answered from beneath the tow-car, 
where I was giving the coupling gear a final once-over. The 
chief compensation of being skipper is that it occasionally 
gives one a chance to pass the buck — and this was such a 
chance. Privately, I expected to leave half our gear behind. 

Picture my surprise when I returned from the shop half an 
hour later (with a carefully chosen set of “‘indispensable”’ 
tools) to find that she had succeeded. Not only was every- 
thing on board but the cabin had actually a cosy look, not 
crowded, and there was nothing dripping over the Pullman 
hammocks or extruding from the fore peak or littering up the 
cockpit or thrust through the flywheel of the motor. I found 
it hard to realize that our ship was less than 18 feet long. We 
had here a complete and, I hoped to prove, practical cruising 
sloop, 17 feet 8 inches long over all, mounted on a two-wheel 
trailer for quick transport for distant service and equipped 
with a small znboard motor and a folding mast. Our original 
plan involved dragging Puffin behind our old station wagon 
to sample every winter cruising ground in North America, 
including the Gulf of California and Lake Mead (behind 
Boulder Dam), but the weeks had slipped past in her con- 
struction till less than half our time remained. That we 
finally confined our cruise to the coast of South Carolina 
was, however, due in part to two other causes: the manifold 
charms of that region and the hospitality of friends. 

Unlike certain of my previous experiments, in Puffin’s case 
there was no attempt to solve the problem of cost. She was a 
tricky piece of building and an expensive one; which could 





Our cove at home was frozen up so we didn’t get a chance to try out 
**Puffin’’ until we got well south. Here she is on St. Helena Sound, S. C. 
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“Puffin” was launched by letting the trailer run down into the water over the ramp 


on the end of this ferry boat. Right, morning ablutions somewhere along the Ditch 


hardly be otherwise and satisfy the contradictory conditions 
of her conception. Fancy a boat big enough to cruise in, small 
enough to tote cross-continent on a trailer and able enough to 
go to sea! I am sure she would have cost less had we been 
able to give her another five feet of length. Yet she proved a 
better than passable sailer. Her water line length is 14 feet 6 
inches and she did six knots, sans power, with a fresh norther 
in the helmsman’s starboard ear. 

Our first day’s run was but five miles overland to a sister’s 
house in Greenwich and it involved the roughest going of the 
trip. Thence we set out in earnest. We soon discovered, to 
our great relief, that the trailer followed in trace, to borrow a 
cavalry term. Thereafter, we could drive without cringing 
every time we went around a corner. Boat and trailer 
weighed approximately a ton but, except for a distinct im- 
pairment of getaway, this seemed not to affect the car’s 
running at all. It did not even raise the gas bill appreciably 
so long as we avoided hills, which we were able to do from 
the George Washington Bridge south, thanks to the ‘sea 
level route’ via Pennsville, the Eastern Shore and the Cape 
Charles ferry to Norfolk. 

On the DuPont Highway, a few miles south of Newcastle, 
occurred what might have been the one serious accident of 
the voyage, when the tow-car blew her after port shoe. We 
had just passed a truck loaded with mules and were zooming 
down grade at about forty knots. It took a little doing to 
hold her in the channel! At the next sizable town, we put on 
new rubber all around. 

To my mind, there are but two dangers to trailer-boating. 
The first is blowouts and the second is coupling failure. 
Occasional severe stresses may be put upon the coupling gear 
and it needs to be rugged. If it breaks, and the trailer runs 
wild, it may not hurt you but it will make hash of anything 
else that happens to be on the road. This connecting link 
between car and boat is the Achilles heel of the whole rig and 
I have not seen a ready made one that wholly satisfied me, 
though I dare say they exist. At any rate, one drives more 
happily for a good factor of safety as far as it is concerned. 
With these two perils circumvented, it is no more difficult 
and probably not so dangerous as driving a “light”’ car. 

Raw February weather was pressing us south and it was 
not until we reached the neighborhood of Wilmington, 
N. C., that we felt any warmth in the sun. That day went 
down in Puffin’s logbook as the first on which her company 
rode on board. (We planned to sleep in her going south, but 


it had turned too bitterly cold.) Feeling in need of a good 
stretch after the morning trick at the wheel, I climbed on 
board Puffin and went below. To my astonishment, it was 
cosy and warm with the sun pouring through the open hatch. 
She purred along with scarcely a sound; the motion was the 
easiest I have felt in anything on wheels. I spread myself 
over the starboard berth and reveled in a real luxury of 
travel. . . . Waking with a guilty start, I astonished the 
populace of some North Carolina town by emerging hastily 
into the cockpit, rubbing sleep from my eyes. A toot on the 
fish horn brought the tow-car to a stop and I went forward to 
apprise the Mate of my discovery, which I urged her to 
sample. She found it equally delightful and spent the rest of 
the afternoon in Puffin’s cabin writing letters. The house- 
trailer fans had nothing on us. 

Thus far, Puffin’s only experience of water had been rain. 
The cove at home was frozen over when she was completed 
and in February one might wait a long time for the ice to go 
out. Now that the weather showed signs of warming up, the 
Mate was all for sliding her overboard at the first available 
creek. Accordingly, while approaching Georgetown, we 
scanned the littoral for a possible launching place. None 
appeared; the shores were all marsh and mud. Leaving town, 
the Mate suddenly bethought her of friends who owned a 
plantation. The telephone brought us a pressing invitation 
and the assurance that launching Puffin would be all in the 
day’s work. Morever, the Inland Waterway ran right past 
the door. 

Once on the plantation, there seemed, curiously, to be no 
particular hurry about getting started. When the launching 
took place at last, it was over in half a minute, like running 
a wheelbarrow down a plank. One of those hand-pulled flat- 
boat ferries connected the plantation with the mainland. 
On each bank, the road terminated in a wooden ramp. At 
high water, the depth over the lower end of the ramp was 
about four feet, sufficient to float Puffin off her trailer. We 
simply uncoupled, cast off all lashings and let the trailer 
zoom stern first down the ramp with a husky plantation 
Negro hanging on to the tongue. She took water with a 
magnificent splash and floated clear. The man pulled the 
trailer back up the ramp. 

Out in the middle of the Ditch, I surveyed the brain child 
with complacent satisfaction. On the bank, our host’s movie 
camera was clicking; the select audience which had been 
privileged to witness this epochal event assured me of her 
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“Puffin” and a young admirer at Charleston. The boat is 
only 17’ 8” in length over all and 14’ 6” on the water line 


altogether charming appearance. ‘‘She’s exactly on her water 
line!”’ called the Mate, with a sailor’s instinct for the impor- 
tant fact. Then I glanced down into the cabin — and saw a 
tongue of dark water slither, serpent-like, across the floor. 

No, [had not forgotten to insert the plugs. The centerboard 
trunk had dried out in all the weeks since it was built and the 
Ditch was coming aboard in sheets. It was bound to swell 
tight in time, since the whole trunk was bolted through and 
through — but meanwhile? 

Two Negroes supplied the answer by hauling us up high 
and moist upon the mud. 

The next penalty I paid for leaving home without a trial 
had to do with the motor. It started easily and ran strongly, 
but immediately grew hot. I had not put any check valve in 
the water intake line, believing there was one built into the 
pump. Now it developed that there was not and, of course, 
the pump wouldn’t work. So that oversight had to be cor- 
rected. To do this, we sailed back to Georgetown. To be 
more specific we attempted to sail. It was impossible to 
beat against the ebb current in the Ditch so I went out 
through a slue into Winyah Bay, at the head of which 
Georgetown rests. There we found ourselves at the mercy of 
a current almost as strong, and countless sandbars, of which 
I had no chart. Also, we had no ballast and the wind was 
puffy. Only Puffin’s high freeboard and seven feet of beam 
kept her from doing a barrel roll on several frantic occasions. 
There was nothing for it but to wait for the turn of the tide; 
then we went up to town whether we would or no. Two days 
later, we ran back at eight knots with sail, power and current 
all going our way and the little boat comfortably stiff with 
350 pounds of sash weights. I had not wanted to put that 
extra load upon the trailer. 

So much time was now gone that drastic action was 
necessary to tear us loose from our Elysian haven. Accord- 
ingly, on the following Sunday morning, before our host and 
hostess were even awake, the Mate and I snook forth, 
boarded Puffin and sailed away. It’s easy if you have the 
nerve! 

A fresh northerly blew down the Ditch but, as this part 
was a cut with woods along the banks, the motor’s service 
was frequently needed. Cranking was a chore, so it seemed 
easier just to leave the little coffee mill running. At this 
point, I might digress to describe its rather unique installa- 
tion. There is a solid bulkhead between cabin and cockpit, so 
the place for the engine, in my opinion, was abaft that, 


under the thwart which formed a step from the cockpit to 
the cabin hatch. There it would be outdoors and out of the 
way. I hunted some time to find an engine short enough to 
fit in this small space and at last succeeded, only to discover 
that it had too much depth below the bearings to let it con- 
nect with the propeller shaft. Besides, the flywheel would 
have been jammed up against the bulkhead with no room for 
cranking. So we turned the engine about to face aft and 
bedded it about six inches above the shaft, to which we con- 
nected it by a V-belt with two pulleys. The driving pulley 
was my own invention, a wooden affair with a bronze core 
keyed on the shaft of the motor. Instead of a V-shaped 
groove, its rim had a parabolic section which permitted the 
crank and propeller shafts to be out of parallel and at the 
same time took up any slack in the belt as soon as the motor 
turned over. This device worked perfectly and the belts 
show little or no wear after a year. The positive advantage of 
this installation lay in the ease with which the engine could 
be controlled. You could reach any part of it without taking 


_ your other hand off the tiller and yet it was completely out 


of the way. 

The Mate’s delight in being at last genuinely afloat was 
touching. She would stick at the helm blissfully for hours on 
end and leave off only to attack her domestic duties with an 
equal glee. It was like living in a doll’s house, and yet meals 
were produced and our bunks proved sleepable — once we 
were in them. A delightful product of the Mate’s enthusiasm 
was that my own duties ended once the course was laid. 

For some curious reason, Georgetown, though a port of 
entry with a handsome Customs building, could not produce 
a chart. The Inland Waterway is so well marked that one is 
not an absolute requisite and yet without it the stranger 
must be alert. Out of the cut and into Black River, with 
channels running off at all angles through the marsh; across 
Black and up the Little Santee; then a left turn through an- 
other cut into the Great Santee, and so on — now tearing 
across a broad reach of water from whose quieter areas ducks 
rose up in brigades at our approach, and again threading 
narrow and tortuous channels. The wind was cold and gusty, 
the marsh grass billowed like waves at sea. We passed a 
handful of boats and only a few scattered dwellings, an 
oyster house or two, until towards the middle of the after- 
noon a tall water tank signaled the approach of a town. It 
had been a boisterous sail, as though Puffin, her energies at 

(Continued on page 125) 
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This motor-sailer, owned by Thorne Donnelley, of 
Chicago, was designed for him by William H. 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., and built by the 
Peterson Boat Co., of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. “Mako” 
is 63’ 10” in length over all, 16’ O’’ beam and 
6’ O” draft. Her engine is a 6-cylinder Buda Diesel 
which develops 150 horse power and drives her at 
a 10-knot pace. A 20 kw., 110-volt generating set 
supplies current for electric range, a large electric 
water heater and a refrigerator. In addition, there 
is a ship-to-shore telephone, a radio compass and 
numerous other electrical devices. 


Above is a corner of the deckhouse and below is 
the interior of this room. The yacht herself is seen at 
the right, while at the lower right is a view of the 
well equipped engine room. 


M. Rosenfeld 


“MAKO” 
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“Isobel” coming about. The helm is 

put down, the main boom is hauled 

amidships, and head sheets and fore 
tack and sheet are let go 


CARL M. J. VON ZIELINSKI 


Louft and Wolf 


A MINIATURE SQUARE RIGGER 


HE present day interest in the construction and sailing 

of miniature square riggers has several precedents in 

maritime history. The most interesting example in the 
past is probably the Federalist, a 15-foot square rigged ship 
built by the merchants of Baltimore when they celebrated 
the adoption of our constitution more than 150 years ago. 
That this little ship was seaworthy was demonstrated by the 
fact that Captain Joshua Barney, who had distinguished 
himself in the Revolution, sailed her from Baltimore to 
Mount Vernon where she was presented to George Washing- 
ton as a gift from his Baltimore admirers. Paul Wilstach, in 
his book “‘ Mount Vernon,” cites this incident and Ralph D. 
Paine mentions it in his “‘ Joshua Barney.” It is substantiated 
by an entry in Washington’s own diary wherein he noted the 
arrival of the Federalist on June 9th, 1788. 

This type of rig on small boats has been revived recently 
and the latest examples of small square riggers are the Con- 
stitution, Jr., at the Naval Academy, Annapolis; the British 
square rigged ships Victory IJ and Golden Hind; the Ameri- 
can brigs Nancy Belle (a 40-foot Friendship sloop rerigged), 
Two Brothers and Isobel III, and the hermaphrodite brig 
Nippy. ak 

Last summer, the Miles River Yacht Club, of St. Michaels, 
Maryland, offered the Ann McKim Trophy for a race be- 
tween miniature square riggers which was won by my brig 
Isobel III. Although races of this kind create considerable 
interest, since they provide'a pretty picture for the onlookers, 
their main raison d’étre’ is the opportunity they provide to 





A breezy day on the Chesapeake with the brig under topsails 


learn and practice the elements of seamanship. All the prob- 
lems involved in handling a large square rigged ship are 
present in the miniature edition, giving the yachtsman prac- 
tical experience with the type. The reason is that a miniature 
square rigger must be handled in exactly the same manner as 
her big sister because she has the same rig and, therefore, 
requires the same method of control. 

The ship will turn as her skipper desires because, in con- 
trast to a fore-and-after, there is not an instant when some 
of the sails are not in action. They may be full or they may 
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Louft and Wolf 


On the starboard tack off St. Michaels, Maryland, with the Chief Mate at the helm 


be aback but, in any position, they serve their master who 
uses them to turn his ship, hold her stationary, go ahead or 
go astern. 

The brig Isobel III is 18 feet from stem to stern and five 
feet two inches beam and, with all sail set, carries about 254 
square feet of canvas. With her thirteen sails, instead of only 
two as provided in similar hulls with the conventional jib and 
mainsail rig, she has the advantage of using the wind pres- 
sure on any part of her sail area at any time to make her per- 
form exactly as desired. Her sail plan is designed to balance 
perfectly and, what is of equal importance, her sails have to 
be maintained in constant balance. That is to say, her yards 
are braced and trimmed to give continuous control. Tacking, 
for example, is not a matter of chance. She has to turn be- 
cause, at the critical moment when she heads dead into the 
wind, her squaresails on the fore, being aback, supply the 
force needed to keep her turning. 

Tacking, of course, is usually done in smooth water as in a 
heavy sea she will wear. But, even in wearing, there is no 
heavy boom to contend with as in a fore-and-after. The 
squaresails are braced gradually as her head falls off, squared 
when the vessel is before the wind and braced up on the new 
tack as the ship comes on the wind. Her sails are always 
under perfect control and there is never a moment of uncer- 
tainty in the behavior of the square rigger as long as there is 
none in the mind of her skipper. 

A ship is slowed down easily and simply by lowering 
and/or clewing up a number of sails or by backing the sails 
on the mainmast which brings her to a virtual stop. Backing 
the sails on the main, to take on or drop a pilot, is a cus- 
tomary mgneuver which is also executed at sea on various 
occasions such as having a boat come alongside, man over- 
board and during a burial ceremony. 

It is comparatively simple for a deep water sailor to rig a 
miniature square rigger properly after a sail plan has been 
designed to suit the hull. He will not need any detailed draw- 
ings as he goes about the work in the same way as on a large 
vessel, always keeping in mind proportion and the necessary 
strength. Although the standing rigging may be almost an 


exact replica of that used on seagoing vessels, the running 
rigging will necessarily have many innovations. 

However, there are some important matters to be consid- 
ered regarding the standing rigging. One is the objection to 
going aloft in a small boat. This can be overcome by the use 
of the polacre rig which was used in Europe for many years 
and is still in use in the Mediterranean. This rig permits the 
royal, topgallant and topsail yards to be lowered to a posi- 
tion just above the lower yards. On an 18-foot ship, the lower 
yards will be low enough to permit a man of average height to 
reach all yards from the deck and to furl the sails. With a 
short Jacob’s ladder, this method will still be suitable for a 
ship up to 28 feet in length but, from then on, the rig is not 
practicable until about 40 feet is reached. A boat of that size 
is large enough to permit a man to go aloft in safety, both for 
himself and the boat. Still, even in a craft of that size, it may 
be too dangerous in heavy weather. This is important, since 
ordinarily sails are furled when it starts to blow. Extra 
buntlines may obviate the necessity of sending a man aloft 
but no sailor likes to see sails hanging in the gear. Not only 
does the constant flapping become irritating but the sails 
offer wind resistance which affects proper maneuvering 
unfavorably. 

A new method was devised for the Isobel III by a ‘‘ Coert 
stay,’ named after its designer, Coert du Bois, American 
Consul General at Havana, Cuba. It comes down from the 
truck to the top forward of the upper squaresails on the fore- 
mast. It is far enough forward to avoid chafing the sails and 
its object is to hold the head of the jibstay and the foretop- 
mast stay. These stays cannot be secured to the mast in 
their normal position due to the polacre system and the stay 
overcomes this difficulty. A similar stay is used on the main- 
mast. This is probably the only original device used in the 
standing rigging since every other is fully warranted by 
precedent. 

The running rigging has to be adapted to suit the few 
hands normally available to work the ship. Usually two per- 
sons can handle a small square rigger easily. Considering 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Along the waterfront of Papeete, with typical small trading schooners-moored stern to the quay 






SUAS OLA STUFS 


Part III—From Tahiti to American Samoa 


By GEORGE F. ADAMS 


OQ ACCOUNT of a Pacific voyage would be 
complete without some description of native 
life and customs in the South Seas. It is by no 
means an easy task, however, when one con- 
siders that these people differ greatly as to 
type and habits from one locality to another 

and vary as much as any other portion of the earth’s popu- 

lation spread over an equal area. I do not pretend to be an 
anthropologist but, from my observations, I should say 
that the native population of the Pacific falls into three 
general classifications: the Polynesians of the Eastern and 

Central Pacific, the Melanesians of the Western Pacific and, 

in between, where the two races blend almost impercep- 

tibly, are the Micronesians, a people having some of the 
characteristics of both the others. 

The Polynesians are a light-skinned, straight-haired 
race, definitely non-negroid in type. They inhabit the 
Marquesas, Tahiti and the other islands of French Oceania 
as well as Hawaii, Samoa and other smaller groups. They 
are usually excellent physical specimens and are charac- 
terized by cheerful dispositions, kindliness and generosity. 
As simple, fun-loving and naive as children, they are ex- 
tremely fond of music and gaiety and will often go into 
peals of laughter over some trivial occurrence which would 
pass unnoticed by a European. At the same time, they are 
possessed of dignity and reserve and an instinctive courtesy 
which many “civilized” peoples would do well to emulate. 
On the whole, I found them thoroughly charming and 





lovable. In the Marquesas Islands and the Tuamotu Group, 
where we had our first eontact with the Polynesian race, 
we were pleasantly surprised at the genuineness of their 
friendly greeting. As soon as they spied us coming up a path 
leading past their house, they would go indoors, to appear a 
moment later with some sort of little gift —a few pearl 
shells, a freshly cut coconut or a bunch of bananas. Often, 
when going into a strange harbor, we would hardly have the 
hook down before a native canoe would be alongside, bring- 
ing beautiful baskets of oranges, limes and papayas. They 
neither asked nor expected to be paid for such offerings but 
were naturally glad to receive gifts of cigarettes, tobacco or 
small trinkets. Another likable thing about these people is 
their physical cleanliness and modesty. They spend a large 
part of their time swimming and diving in the harbors and 
along the reefs but almost invariably take a daily bath in 
fresh water as well. 

The advent of a strange vessel in the outlying islands is 
almost always the signal for some sort of celebration. In the 
Marquesas, we had dozens of natives aboard almost every 
night that we were there. They were invariably well behaved 
and asked nothing of us but an occasional cigarette. As soon 
as their shyness had worn off a bit, they danced and sang 
native songs, some of them quite pretty and all very simple. 
I had my guitar and found it quite easy to accompany them. 
Our victrola, on the other hand, seemed to make no im- 
pression and I soon found that, in singing and playing with 
them, the simpler the music, the better they like it. They 





Island Sound. This little cutter 
has just come into Papeete 
from the Tuamotus, a passage of 
600 or 700 miles. Note her 
deck load of copra and her 
scanty freeboard. “‘Chiva’’ dry- 
ing sails in the background. 
Right, ‘‘Chiva” moored along- 
side the quay in Papeete. The 







Coming to anchor in Taiohae Bay, in the Marquesas Islands. 


The schooner yacht ‘Cressida,’ 


is seen in the distance against the mountainous background 





The Tahitians make long voy- 


ages in vessels in which we 


would hesitate to cross Long 


entire range of the tide there” 
is only about six inches 
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at that time under charter, 
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apparently have no understanding of harmony and never heard 
of a minor chord, their technique being largely one of accent and 
rhythm. While completely lacking in subtlety, some of their 
pieces are charming. One drawback to such gatherings is the fact 
that the guests arrive at the most inconvenient times and, once 
you have a crowd aboard, you may as well reconcile yourself to 
their staying indefinitely. The value of time, as we know it, is 
completely unknown to the South Sea native. They eat when 
they are hungry, sleep when they are sleepy and nothing else 
seems to matter. They have no conception of the meaning of 
the word “‘hurry.” 

At Takaroa, in the Tuamotu Group, we had our first native 
party given ashore for us. We had expected to stay at this island 
only a few hours but the old chief, Pai Mapuhi, was insistent 
that we stay over for the night so that he could put on a hula 
dance for us, and we finally consented. All he asked in return was 
that we carry the mail and a few small parcels for him to Tahiti. 
The evening, while somewhat painful in the early stages, later 
turned out to be a great success, Thinking to please us, the first 
item on the program was a band concert, the natives playing on 
brass instruments of the Salvation Army type and rendering 
more or less modern American pieces hideously out of key. When 





A street scene in Takaroa, one 
of the Tuamotu Group of Islands 
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The ‘‘Zeele,” the only French naval vessel based permanently in Tahitian waters, is used largely for training 
purposes and police duty. She is typical of the better class of large trading schooners used in the islands 


we had stood it as long as we could, we thanked them for 
this touching tribute and suggested that it would be nice 
if we could now have some of their music. Guitars and 
ukuleles were brought out and a charming rendition of 
native Polynesian songs followed. It was as good as the 
other had been terrible. Next came the hula, a dance in 
which any number of either sex may participate. It was, 
judged by ordinary standards, a pretty raw performance, 
yet, strangely enough, in this setting there seemed to be 
nothing vulgar about either their rendering or their enjoy- 
ment of it. They are such simple, childlike people and so 
natural that it is difficult to associate them with vulgarity 
as we understand it. 

The Tahitians are, perhaps, the best example and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful of the Polynesian race. Owing to 
their numerous contacts with Europeans over a long period 
of years, they are naturally more sophisticated than the 
inhabitants of the smaller, outlying islands but still retain, 
to a marked degree, the traditional Polynesian spirit of 
friendliness and hospitality. Their natural love of gaiety and 
a good time blends perfectly with the somewhat free and 
easy methods of the French Colonial Administration. 

There is little or no social distinction between natives and 
whites in Tahiti. Consequently, the natives have no sense 
of inferiority and, therefore, no axe to grind. They instinc- 
tively feel that they are the equals of white people and for 
this reason are not presumptuous or forward. At dances and 
other social functions, Tahitians and whites mingle freely 
and, as a matter of fact, one seldom thinks of them as 
“natives” at all. As to color, through generations of inter- 
marriage with Europeans, many Tahitians are as white as 
you or I and it is often difficult to distinguish between the 
two. Naturally, on an island like Tahiti, which is the capital 
of French Oceania and has a large native population, there 
are many people of all classes. On the other hand, the 
average well born Tahitian is a person of great charm, 
intelligence and breeding. I know several Americans, 
Englishmen and Frenchmen in Tahiti who are married to 
Tahitian women and who live as happily, perhaps more 


happily, than they could anywhere else. One simply thinks 
nothing of it. 


Life on this lovely island, often referred to as the Paris 
of the Pacific, is like a continuous New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tion. There is an incessant round of gaiety and parties and a 
tremendous amount of drinking by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. Liquor and food are abundant and unbelievably cheap. 
Many a time I have had an excellent three- or four-course 
dinner with a bottle of good red wine in a first class restau- 
rant and the whole bill would be thirty or thirty-five cents. 
And this was at a time when francs were about twenty to the 
dollar; no doubt, things are even cheaper now. Hotel accom- 
modations, clothing and everything else are on a corre- 
sponding scale. One can rent a charming native built 
cottage out on the lagoon, with bedroom, sleeping porch, 
fresh water shower, modern plumbing, etc., with three 
excellent meals a day, all for about $1.75. 

Speaking of clothing, Tahiti is one of the few places | 
have ever been where men actually have an advantage over 
the women in this respect. Complete informality at all 
times is the keynote. One can attend the most swank dinner 
party clad only in a pair of white shorts and a shirt open at 
the neck. Being off the main routes, there is no regular 
steamship service to Tahiti and, consequently, no tourist 
traffic. A vessel of the Messagerie Maritimes Company, 
which operates a line of freighters between Auckland, New 
Zealand, and San Francisco, occasionally stops in whenever 
there are sufficient passengers and mail to warrant doing 
so but one seldom knows more than a day or so in advance 
of the arrival or departure of a ship. This, as much as any- 
thing else, no doubt,.adds to the charm of life on Tahiti as 
it.tends to keep the natives unspoiled and prevents prices 
from rising as they always do in a tourist port. When one 
considers the above, with the fact that the Island has a 
delightfully warm and extremely healthful climate (with 
practically no flies or mosquitoes), it will be seen that life 
here can be just about ideal, provided one has enough to do 
to keep himself busy about half the day. Without some 
kind of occupation, such as fishing,. writing, painting or 
something of the sort, the average American or European 
finds time beginning to hang pretty heavily on his harids. 


The days of beachcombing in Tahiti are definitely over 


(Continued on page 135) a 








‘Lucia II’ is 41’ 0” in length over all, 37’ 0” length on 
the water line, 12’ 0’ beam and 7’ O” draft. Keel and 
outside planking are of African mahogany, frames and 
deck beams of white oak. Decks and joinerwork are of 
teak. Fastenings are of bronze and she carries seven tons 
of lead on her keel. Her sail area is 865 square feet. The 
engine is a 6-cylinder medium duty Kermath Diesel 
developing 84 horse power at 2600 r.p.m. It is fitted 
with Upton reduction gear of 2:1 ratio. At 1900 r.p.m., 
she has shown an average speed of 9.2 knots. 


Above is the main cabin, looking forward into the double 
stateroom. Below is the interior of the deckhouse and 
at the right is ‘Lucia II” as she visited City Island in 
January, on her way south. Her trial trip was run 60 days 
after the contract for her construction was signed. 


M. Rosenfeld 


“LEICIA Ht’ 


A New Motor-Sailer 


for Mexico 


She was designed by Gordon Munro, of Boston 
and built by George Lawley & Son Corporation 
for Jose de la Vega-Llaca, a Mexican yachtsman. 
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YACHTING 


ABOUT THOSE RACING MOTOR BOATS 


More About the Problem of Classification for the President's Cup Race 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


S YOU KNOW, John A. Remon, A.P.B.A. president 
and head man of the President’s Cup regatta 
at Washington, wants to put some life into 
the President’s Cup Race in which Count 
Rossi had a walkover last year when no 
American boats showed up for the event. 
The race now is for our Gold Cup 12-Litre Class only. Boats 





with less than 600 cubic inches of cylinder capacity or more . 


than 732 are barred. Remon wants to lower the limit to 
350-400 inches but to leave the top figure as it is. This, he 
feels, and rightly, would help to attract to the race some 
smaller but still substantial boats from here and abroad 
which might put some healthy competition into the contest. 

He has sent a questionnaire to everyone interested. The 
change he recommends has been heartily endorsed by all 
who have answered except two or three of the Gold Cup 
boat owners. And among the two or three is Count Rossi 
himself. The count feels that, since the President’s Cup is the 
fourth race in the annual series inaugurated last year (one in 
Italy, one in France, the Gold Cup Race and the President’s 
Cup here) to establish the 12-Litre championship of the year, 
and since the rules for the series were officially adopted for a 
five-year period by Italy, France and America and approved 
by the International Motor Yachting Union, no changes 
whatever should be made in the rules for any of these four 
races without submitting them a year in advance to the 
I.M.Y.U. as provided in the rules. 

Count Rossi has plenty of reason in his contention and his 
stand on the matter presents at first glance a serious prob- 
lem for John Remon and hisco-solons. I believe, however, that 
there is an easy and simple way out. Rossi says: ‘I am not in 
favor of any alteration, having accepted in 1937 to race for 
five years under the present ruling conditions. I think that in 
1939 at least six boats will definitely enter the President’s 
Cup Race, which gives plenty of good sport.” 

To me the answer is simple: Make no changes whatever in 
the rules for the 12-Litre world championship. In fact, no 
changes can be made under any circumstances until 1940. 
Let the 12-Litre boys race in Italy, France and in the Gold 
Cup and President’s Cup races under their present point 
system. Let Remon reduce his engine requirements to 350 or 
400 inches. But do not tabulate for 12-Litre world champion- 
ship purposes any points for boats with engines of less than 
600 inches as now demanded by the rules. It seems as simple 
as that. There will be squawks aplenty, but there always are. 
The 600-inch limitation was created to keep the 225-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes out of competition with the Gold Cup 
boats. Very well. Let them still be barred, although last 
year’s race at Washington showed they can operate satis- 
factorily in the same events with the larger craft. Let boats 
with engines of 350 and more cubic inches have a try at our 
two main trophies but don’t score those below the 600-732 
limits for the 12-Litre title. What’s the matter with that? 
And tell me, Theo, where are the six boats coming from? 
It is good news. 

There’s going to be a lot more excitement around here this 
year in the racing of inboard boats which have been neglected 
by racing officials since the ubiquitous outboards seized the 
limelight fourteen years ago. David Gerli, who has been 
elected leader of the New York Region of the A.P.B.A. and 
who has done a lot of good racing with his inboard runabouts 


and 4-Litre hydroplane, is heading a movement to encourage 
vast fleets of inboard boats in the Albany-to-New York Race 
on May 14th and in the various Eastern regattas throughout 
the season. Perhaps he will be able to instill the competitive 
thrill which has been so sadly lacking in inboard events for 
twenty-five years. Here’s hoping. 

Big things are doing in preparation for new world’s rec- 
ords. Over in England, Fred Cooper and Reid Railton are 
completing for Sir Malcolm Campbell a new boat designed to 
lift his present unlimited record from 130.93 miles an hour to 
150. This successor to Bluebird will be purely a one-mile 
record craft, not suitable for Harmsworth competition, and 
will be strongly American in design. Last year, after the sen- 
sational accomplishments of the Ventnor ‘‘225’s” and Jack 
Rutherfurd’s Gold Cup boat Juno, Sir Malcolm purchased 
one of the three-point suspension ‘‘225’s’” and, through 
arrangement with her builders, Adolph and Arno Apel, is 
said to be incorporating some of her features in his new craft 
in which he will use Bluebird’s 2200 horse power Rolls-Royce 
engine. He should come pretty close to his desired 150. 

The astounding world’s record of 85.923 miles an hour, 
made last month by Hugh Gingras with George C. Cannon’s 
new 225-cubic-inch hydroplane Gray Goose II, will not go 
unchallenged. It is really an astonishing feat for a boat with 
an unsupercharged stock motor of about 180 horse power to 
raise by 1014 miles an hour the record of Jack Cooper and 
his Tops II which we all thought would last for many a long 
day. Mortimer Auerbach, holder of the Duke of, York 
Trophy with his 4-Litre (244-cubic-inch) Emancipator VII, 
has written that he will have a whirl at the new record 
shortly in Florida but whether it will be with a new Emanci- 
pator he fails to reveal. If he breaks it, it will be a new world’s 
record because, according to the international rule which we 
ourselves wrote, the “‘225’s”’ are in the I.M.Y.U.’s 4-Litre 
classification, but the mark set by Gray Goose II will still be 
a glorious American record for unsupercharged ‘‘225’s.”’ 

You may be pretty sure that the coming season will see 
many new records established, including some for Midget 
outboards, Class X outboards and several classes of inboard 
runabouts. There will be a revival in Paris, on July 3rd, of 
the fantastic two-hour Spreckels Trophy Race in which our 
drivers for three years have fared so badly on account of un- 
suitable hulls and lack of pit organization. Jean Dupuy who, 
with Mrs. Dupuy, the former Dorothy Spreckels, sponsors 
the race, has notified me that this year the $350 entrance fee 
will be eliminated; there may be any number of boats from 
any country, outboards or inboards, as long as they do not 
exceed 400 kilograms in weight; the course will be the same 
dizzy one on the Seine as before and cash prizes of 50,000, 
30,000 and 20,000 francs will be awarded for first, second 
and third places. Incidentally, Dupuy has apparently aban- 
doned his metal outboard hulls and is shortly going after 
Bedford Davie’s Class X one-mile record of 78.12 miles an 
hour with an Italian Riva hull and one of his own Dupuy- 
Soriano 6-cylinder supercharged engines. 

Given peace in Europe this year, there will be a number of 
interesting international regattas there in which our out- 
board, 4-Litre (244-cubic-inch) and 12-Litre boat owners 
will be given a hearty welcome, plenty of keen competition 
and liberal expense allowances. I have written all the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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H. A. Salm-Hoogenstreaten 


LEE RAIL UNDER! 


Harold T. White, Jr.’s, cutter ‘‘Spookie,” 32 feet on the water line, driving into it in a fresh breeze. 
“‘Spookie” won the race around Marthas Vineyard at the Edgartown Yacht Club’s regatta last July 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





YACHTING 


7 AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Not in the Rule ick 


T WAS after a fine day’s run from Port Jefferson to 
Block Island in a rollicking good sou’ wester 
the second day of our cruise last summer. 
We had dropped the hook in the New Har- 
bor about 4:30 and walked across the island 
and back in the late afternoon. A swim over 
the side; a fine fresh swordfish steak for dinner, coffee; and 
then a round of grog, and we were soon well into that de- 
lightful hour when you just leave the dishes on the table and 
enjoy a round of story telling. 

Our shipmates, Jack and his wife, had been born and 
brought up in Iowa. This was their first trip out of sight of 
the home mooring but they had been bitten hard by the 
sailing bug and were a most appreciative audience. Prompted 
by such attentive listeners, I was soon well wound up. The 
subject worked around to our first few seasons on the water, 
the days when we did things by guess and by gosh and in our 
races counted the boats behind us because most of those 
ahead were out of sight. 

We were racing a Star at Larchmont and the day had 
brought a real old smoky sou’wester, just like the one we 
had had on our run from Port Jeff to Blockers. Our old 
hooker liked a breeze and, for once, we were nearer the 
beginning than the end of the class, fighting it out for sixth 
place on the last run in to the finish. Right ahead was “‘ Foul- 
ing Freddy,’ as much of a neophyte as ourselves, who had 
already earned quite a reputation for getting into trouble. 

We should have had sense enough to keep well clear of 
him but that sixth place looked mighty good to us and we 
didn’t want to give it up. We were almost dead before the 
wind, so we worked our old war horse over to blanket 
Freddy. It worked, worked beautifully and we soon slid by 
him. He made a feint at luffing us as we went by just to 
windward but there was a whole host of boats just astern so 
there wouldn’t have been much point in a real luffing match. 
But Freddy wanted that place too, and, as soon as our stern 
was clear of his bow, he swung over to let us know he was 
still in there, fighting. He blanketed us good and proper and 
we didn’t dare luff, either. Within another minute, Freddy 
had slid by and it was our turn again. We were still over 
a mile from the finish and it was a little too far to figure 
just how many times the two boats could pass and re- 
pass each other, so we decided to hang back and then 
swoop by our competitor just before tne finish. It sounded 
easy, but we hadn’t counted on the perversity of Freddy’s 
nature. 

The boats ran along at exactly the same speed and, about 
300 yards from the line, we worked over on Freddy’s wind. 
We soon had him blanketed and swung our bow by his 
stern and started to creep up alongside to the accompani- 
ment of mumbles and grumbles from Freddy and his crew. 
We were still 150 yards from the finish and that sixth place 
looked like a cinch for us. But suddenly things began to 





happen and happen fast. Freddy’s grumbles soon became a 
shout. ‘‘I’m luffing!” he cried, and swung his boat sharply 
up into the wind. 

We were right alongside with the end of our mile-long 
boom of the old Star rig much nearer Freddy’s boat than 
our own. We tried to respond to his luff and, in so doing, the 
end of our boom swung squarely into Freddy’s runner tackle. 

“Foul — you’re out!” cried Freddy gleefully as he 
squared off for the line. 

But a lot quicker than it takes to tell it, Freddy himself 
was out — out on the keel. A cheek block on the end of our 
boom had caught between the parts of his runner tackle. 
When he squared off suddenly, it sheared off the eyebolt on 
Freddy’s deck, as clean as a whistle. Before any of us could 
think of what came next, the full force and momentum of 
our old hooker was exerting itself along the severed runner 
and pulling on the head of Freddy’s mast. 

Those old Stars could stand a lot but not when it was all 
exerted at the masthead. In a jiffy, Freddy’s boat was over 
on her beam ends with a veritable Niagara flowing into the 
cockpit. Freddy and his crew climbed up on the side and’then 
out on the keel, which was entirely out of water and, with 
wild gyrations and righteous indignation, implored us to do 
something. 

We tried to but, with the terrific strain on the end of our 
boom, it was impossible to trim it in. That same strain made 
it impossible to steer our boat since we had lost all headway. 
Somehow, some way, somebody had to get out to the end 
of that boom, so into the water I went and climbed out, 
hand over hand, to the end of the boom. 

One good jerk and the runner tackle was free and Freddy 
and his crew clambered back into their boat which was then 
almost awash. They jibed over and sailed on across the line, 
bailing frantically. 

The story might have ended there but, remember, there 
was a real old smoky sou’wester blowing. The jerk I gave on 
the tackle was followed by another jerk, as our boat charged 
ahead once more and the water rushing by tugged at my 
body and clothing. 

“Luff her up, George,’ I gurgled to my crew. 

“‘T can’t,” he answered. 

He was right, he couldn’t luff, for on all sides were Stars, 
Stars, Stars. The boats which had been just astern were 
charging down neck and neck, and to have luffed then would 
have meant crashing head-on into one or another of them. 
So there was no course but to sail on over the line with the 
skipper hanging on the end of the boom. 

That night, as we searched through the rule book trying 


. vainly to find a rule which would make us right and Freddy 


wrong, George said: ‘‘ Anyway, crossing the finish line with 
the skipper on the end of the boom is not to be found any- 
where in the rule book.” 


Rurus G. SmIru. 
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The boat’s appearance, with 

paint and varnish shining, ap- 

pealed to me, so | bought her » Sey be 

“subject to survey” — and against TUTE eeTTTo 
the advice of the surveyor onl OEE — 


oo, 


tee wet 
ua? 








AND I LEARNED ABOUT BOATS FROM THEM 


SAM BAGBY 


F YOU expect this to be a technical discussion of 
Tawresey’s method of determining the sta- 
bility and heeling of vessels or Moorish’s 
formula for determining the relative position 
of the center of buoyancy, please pass on; it 
is not that. It is simply the story of an 
ordinary guy — myself — and his experiences with his three 
boats, after being bitten by the bacillus motorboatitis, from 
which mishap he will never recover, thank the Lord! 

To my unpracticed eye, she was a thing of beauty. Her 
lines were trim, her varnish bright. These filled my eye and 
caused me to want her. The price, $450, appeared to be in 
reason but I was not going to buy a pig in a poke. I knew 
nothing about boats and no one was going to “‘city slicker”’ 
me for that reason. I made an offer, subject to a survey. I was 
plenty smart. If there was anything wrong, the expert would 
tell me and I would be protected. 

The surveyor rubbed his chin thoughtfully and surveyed 
her twenty-eight feet of length. 

“In the first place,” he said, “‘you expect to use the boat 
for big game fishing. That means you will be out in rough 












































water. She is not designed for that. The motor is ‘shot’ and 
will cost you a big repair bill. Then there is that copper chine 
strip all around the boat. I may be mistaken, but I’ve never 
seen a chine strip put on a boat except to hide something.” 

All along I had resented his criticism. He was talking 
about my boat. That is, she was almost my boat; all I had to 
do was to pay for her. But when he started talking about 
that beautiful piece of copper that covered her chine, he 
really was stepping on my toes. It was beautiful. I did not 
find out until later that she had just been on the ways and 
had been shined up for my special benefit. I also found out 
that in a short time the copper lost its shine and turned 
green, but, then, I was green also. 

‘‘ Another thing,” the surveyor continued, ‘‘ this boat has a 
very narrow beam. She will be difficult to live in; you 
do not have full headroom in the cabin; you'll find that 
uncomfortable.” 

What did I care about headroom? Her lines were so pretty 
and her varnish so bright. I paid the surveyor — and her 
owner. I knew what I wanted. 

Then I began to learn about boats from her. That boat lit- 
erally walled her eyes, 
backed her ears and 
stamped her feet. I broke 
out two pistons, knocked a 
hole in the bottom and al- 
most sank. Then the water 
pump stopped doing what 
it was supposed to do and, 
to get back to port, I had 
to stretch an old piece of 
canvas over her immature 
mast and creep in, feeling 
pretty simall. 











My second boat was built from a 
design byawell-knownnavalarchi- 
tect but | had changes made in lines 
and construction — to my sorrow 

















In the course of time, I found that the surveyor had been 
correct in all his statements, and especially the one about the 
ehine cover. 

With a party of five in the boat, I went out to fish for 
barracuda, larger fish not having put in their appearance. 
We were many miles away from the mooring. The fish were 
biting and we stayed too late. The seas became heavy — 
not for a boat designed for it, but for my boat. We headed 
back, directly into the seas which became progressively 
heavier. Green water came over her bows occasionally; 
white water continuously. We had heavy going but every- 
thing held together — at least, so I thought — and we got 
back to the mooring, frightened and thoroughly drenched. 

When I tied up to the mooring, I noticed something 
hanging down from the chine. I investigated and found that 
the waves had loosened and finally torn loose the copper 
chine strip-and we had come, I don’t know how many miles, 
with 18-foot strips of this waving in the water on each side of 
the boat. What would have happened had this fouled the 
propeller, I shiver to think. 

Just what the former owner had tried to cover up by that 
chine strip, if he had tried to cover up something, I never 
discovered. I did discover that he had placed me in a bad 
position — rather, I had placed myself in that position by 
not taking the surveyor’s recommendation. To put the chine 
strip on, someone had used nails that were too long. This 
made the nicest sieve you have ever seen, where wind met 
water. When the strip was pulled off, it pulled out the nails 
and the water rushed in gleefully. 

I just did manage to get the boat on the ways before she 
sank. The damage was repaired by dipping match stems in 
glue and then forcing them into the nail holes. The yard 
man used up four boxes of matches. After these were planed 
off and painted on the outside, it did not look so bad. How- 
ever, he made no effort to plane off the matches on the other 
side, so that the inside of my bilges looked like the outside 
of a porcupine with a grouch on. 
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My present boat, from an 
old and capable firm which 
turns out a line of fine 
standardized cruisers, has 
taught me what careful de- 
sign, combined with care- 
ful building, canaccomplish 


A few other things, such as losing all my gas at sea, break- 
ing the tiller line at night, wrapping a mooring line around 
the propeller, and getting too intimate with a whale, en- 
livened my cruising. , 

In reviewing the foregoing paragraph, I find that I have 
not stuck to the literal truth. I did not lose the gas — exactly 
— I saved it in the bilge when a gas line broke. 

By this time, you probably are saying, and correctly: 
“What a chump!”’ But I wouldn’t trade the fun I had with 
her for all the tea in China. One instance sticks in my mind 
and is indicative of the fun I had with her. It was not so 
funny then, for things were picking up, but it is now. 

The marlin swordfish, those swaggering D’Artagnans of 
the sea, had not put in their appearance, so we decided to 
try for giant black sea bass. We were anchored close to the 
kelp — Dee, my perennial and amateur skipper, and Dell. 
Fishing for jewfish, as they are commonly called, is a peace- 
ful and reflective pastime — until you hook one. Several 
hours had passed; nothing had happened. Dell decided to 
cook luncheon. To keep the bait from smelling up the boat, we 
had a water bucket in which the bait was kept. This was in 
the way and Dell moved it close to the wheel, unknown to 
Dee — but more of that later. 

The stove we used-was a gasoline one and about as easy to 
handle as a one-man top in a gale. After some difficulty and 
considerable profanity, he started the stove and had it and 
several plates of food and half-opened jars and cans on the 
engine hatch which crowded the cockpit. 

‘The stove was nice and hot and the food was cooking 
briskly, when it happened. My reel began to sing that song 
so dear to the heart of the angler. Line payed out as if it 
meant it. Dee jumped to his line, reeled it in rapidly; Dell 
did likewise. Dell then had the job of getting that hot stove 
out of the way and clearing away the food without spilling 
too much of. it, for Dee had started the motor, cast.off, and 
we were following the fish in its mad rush for deep water. 
(Continued on page 141) 
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LEARNING 


THE HARD WAY 


By 
CHARLES W. KING 


N THE days of the old swimming hole, the accepted 
| method of teaching a fellow how to swim was simply to 
toss him into deep water and let him shift for himself. 
There were anxious moments but the initiate invariably 
reached shore — frightened, perhaps, but proud. 

My wife and I learned to sail in much the same manner. 
The anxious moments, I hasten to assure you, were in- 
numerable and there were moments of downright fright. 
We’ve reached our destination and are just a little proud of 
our status as sailors. But, let me say at the outset, this is 
learning the hard way. 

We were as green as any sea that ever came aboard. We 
not only had never sailed a boat, we didn’t even know any- 
one who had. Born on the rim of the Dust Bow] and schooled 
in the Middle West, we paradoxically developed an intense 
desire for a cruise. It became manifest there would be no rest 
until we had a boat of our own. Desire overwhelmed com- 
mon sense. We quit our jobs in St. Louis and were off for 
San Francisco. There we would buy a boat around 30 feet, 
outfit her, learn to sail and make our goal, Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, in five or six months . . . so we thought. 

The supply of suitable boats within our price range was 
small. There was nothing in the thirties. We harassed brok- 
ers, hounded caretakers at clubs, covered the waterfront, 
asked scores of stupid questions and received countless 
vague answers. At last we bought a 27-foot sloop, heavily 
built and unusually roomy for her over all length. She is an 
ugly duckling with a transom stern that is chopped off much 
like a bull terrier’s tail. The cockpit is as open as the Kansas 
prairie. But all the ‘‘experts” who had rallied to our cause 
agreed she was a good sea boat. It was, in fact, about the 
only thing upon which they agreed. 

The galley had to be enlarged, locker space created, shelves 
for 200 books were deemed a necessity. I allowed two weeks 
for reconstruction of the cabin. Two months later there were 
still a few odds and ends to be done. The time we had al- 
lowed for learning to sail was passing. We went for a sail two 
or three times with the former owner. The only time I took 
charge during these outings I put Showme on the mud after a 
passage of some 100 feet. The winter rains came just as we 
were ready to begin work on the outside; painting was out of 
the question. There was nothing to do but sail southward. 

We announced our intentions of sailing to San Diego. 
This plan was openly regarded as little more than a suicide 
pact. When it became obvious that we were going, all ad- 
vice to the contrary, Jack Blinn, veteran of two South Sea 
cruises in his own boats, offered to go with us as far as Santa 
Barbara: This would put us around Point Conception, Cali- 
fornia’s ‘Cape Horn.” We joyfully accepted. 
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Our sloop “‘Showme”’ was heavily built 
and unusually roomy for her length 


The bay dripped with fog on sailing day, limiting visi- 
bility to less than 50 feet. Weather forecasts were favorable 
to the south; storm warnings had been posted to the north. 
But we had made up our minds. We were off. 

Adventure started at the ferry lanes. The Showme crept 
along under power with hoarse blasts from ferryboats on 
both sides. Suddenly, a ferry loomed from the foggy beyond 
and slithered across our bow with not more than 30 feet to 
spare. The Showme rode high on the steep wash and plunged 
into a boiling trough. The motor sputtered, stuttered, then 
died. I made frantic efforts to start it. The air was full of 
ferry whistles. I was full of jitters. We were directly under 
the Bay Bridge. A ferry churned its way off our stern, clear- 
ing us by perhaps 50 feet. I discovered that a gasoline valve 
had been closed by the sudden lunge. 

As we moved under the Golden Gate Bridge and entered 
the open sea, fog melted into golden sunshine. There was a 
light northwest wind and we proceeded under sail, spirits 
high. With a following wind, we glided along without inci- 
dent until we reached Point Conception one black midnight. 
There, the northwester freshened. Suddenly, there was a 
tremendous snap and a loud, cannonading report. The jib 
flew out at a right angle. Blinn and Betty hastened on deek 
and the former announced casually that the jibstay had let 
go. I went forward and found that the turnbuckle, locknut 
notwithstanding, had worked. loose. 

















The deck was wet with flying spray. December chill 
pierced to the bone. I dropped the jib, straddled the stem 
and settled to the task of repair. Each time the Showme 
plunged into a trough the icy water shot up my dungarees to 
the hips. It seemed as if the entire world consisted of salt 
water and that it was bent on the task of swallowing me. 

We arrived at Santa Barbara late one afternoon and saw 
Blinn off on the night train. We had now had a taste of 
cruising and realized what confronted us. And there was our 
security fading away down the dark track! 

No scientific expedition was ever planned so carefully as 
our passage to Los Angeles. We virtually memorized the 
Coast Pilot and chart. A typed list of lights and outstanding 
landmarks was prepared and this the person on watch kept 
close at hand. Our watches were divided four and four. 

We were off early the next morning, hopes high, expecta- 
tions low. A steady northwester sped us along. It was easy 
going but with night came more wind and a cross sea that 
caused the Showme to roll so badly the main boom frequently 
splashed deep into the water. This, we knew, would not do. 
But what to do about it? We simply didn’t know. It never 
occurred to us to take a strain on the topping lift. Awed by 
the high seas and howling wind, we simply clung to the 
tiller and hoped for the best. 

I slept fitfully while Betty was on watch. The companion- 
way slide banged open. She was calling me. To our port was 
a large ship, obviously bent upon crossing our bow. She was 
close by and driving through the water at a high-speed. 

“We've got the right of way. They should go astern,” 
Betty insisted. We gave ground, thinking she would pass 
astern. But on came the dark monster. Her green and red 
eyes seemed directly above us. 

“Hard starboard!” I shouted. 

Betty put the tiller hard over but there was no response. 
We had lost the wind. Now she was within a boat’s length. 
Suddenly, the sails filled. The little Showme took life, swung 
smartly and cleared the stern of the boat which had never 
altered her course a degree. We were close enough to ex- 
change words with the officer on watch. 

The Showme seemed to take care of herself that sdaht. 

iverything we did seemed wrong. But a boat, however good, 


Jack Blinn (in overalls), Honolulu Race veteran, gives 
the landlubber author a lesson in turning in a splice 
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On the ways, ready for launching, with her paint 
and varnish glistening. She has a short bow and a 
sawed-off stern, rather an ugly duckling 


has her limitations. She can’t be ex- 
pected to distinguish lights. A beacon 
arose from the horizon, about 20° off 
the starboard bow. The Showme rode 
quickly from trough to crest, never 
giving time enough to determine the 
light’s frequency. 

We wanted it to be Point Vicente. 
That meant Los Angeles. It was well 
off the course but we had no reason to 
believe in our navigation, learned in 
sixteen lessons at night school. So we 
headed for the light. Finally, almost at 
daybreak, we discovered it was the 
North Catalina Island Light. In all our 
careful planning, we had given not one 
thought to Catalina Island. Therein 
was another lesson. Stick to your course 
until you are certain of being in error. 
I have failed to heed this lesson two or 
three times and each time I have had 
cause to regret it. A new course was laid off and by noon we 
found the Port of Los Angeles exactly where the chart 
claimed it to be. 

Fluky winds marked the passage to San Diego. We finally 
resorted to power, picked up the light and ultimately an- 
chored at the Coronado Yacht Club. With this passage came 
restoration of confidence, which had waned considerably. 

The Showme was hauled out and painted until she glis- 
tened. At the end of a month, we were ready to sally forth 
into Mexican waters. Or, at least, the boat was ready. We 
received quite a hand as we left the club. Whistles, shouting 
and cameras clicking. (It was, incidentally, the thirteenth 
day of the month and a full moon low tide.) But the com- 
modore of the yacht club assured us that the channel was 
deep enough. Betty manned the tiller while I tidied the 
deck. Close off to port sat a Star, high and dry. The channel, 
we surmised, must have steep banks. 

We rounded a bend, the clubhouse disappeared (and just 
in time), we went aground. She wouldn’t budge. I rowed out 
with an anchor and tried to kedge off. No luck. The bottom 
of hard sand discouraged our hopes of wallowing out a hole. 
So we went below and read the Sunday papers, trying not to 
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A native sail boat brings wood to the barren 
shores of Magdalena Bay. In the middle distance 
is the wreck of an old American ship, all but her 
hard oak frames chopped away for stove wood 


worry. That, I’m convinced, is the best 
way to get off the ground if you have 
been fortunate enough to get there at 
low tide. 

Outside, we proceeded under sail, 
making almost imperceptible way be- 
fore a light northwest breeze. Deter- 
mined to learn to sail, we would not 
resort to the motor and wallowed about 
for three days before reaching Ense- 
nada, only 65 miles south. Our hopes 
were revived somewhat when a young 
couple from Santa Monica, Hope and 
Robert Moore, made port in an 18-foot, 
cabinless, flat-bottomed boat. They 
carried a scrap of sail, an outboard and 
plenty of courage. Perhaps we weren’t 
so crazy after all. But there’s no rest 
for the neophyte sailor. The next after- 
noon an anchored boat whizzed past and we learned it took 
more than 22 fathoms of line to keep a boat in place in nine 
fathoms of water. What we were doing in nine fathoms is 
something I can’t answer. Five fathoms are to be had near 
the pier. 

‘There’s something to this saying “‘ beginner’s luck.’”’ From 
Ensenada we laid off a course for San Martin Island, 100 
miles south and a couple of miles off the coast. There was no 
wind. We motored out ten miles in quest of it. Then we lay 
on a glassy sea for days. Our log line dangled like a plumb 
bob. Finally, we sighted a prominent point of land. It was, 
we surmised, Cape Colnett, 30 miles north of San Martin. 
It was time we found our position. On went the mill. We 
read and reread the Coast Pilot but in no way could we make 
out the land as Cape Colnett. Finally, dawn came. It was 
San Martin. The old blind hog had stumbled upon an acorn. 

We powered out of the excellent San Martin anchorage 
just as a lobster boat, George L., was clearing. To the south 
lay Sacramento Reef, one of the most dangerous spots along 
the barren coast of Lower California. We set a course for 
Baja Point, a low, unlighted headland 30 miles southward. 
From there we could get a new departure and clear the reef. 
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Once more we idled along in light winds. Suddenly we 
realized we would have a difficult time making Baja Point 
before dark. We turned on the motor and ran at top speed. 
Fog, then darkness, shut in. We killed the motor. Our hair 
stood on end. There were breakers on three sides! Fishermen 
had warned us of variable and swift currents in this vicinity. 
We started the motor, retraced our course and finally stood 
out to sea for the night. 

We have never been able to determine just where we were 
that night. Our position the following morning was about as 
we had calculated. A wide berth was given the reef, several 
acres of boiling water adorned by the hulk of the steamer 
Sacramento. Clearing the reef, we headed toward Cedros 
Island and encountered our first blow, a gale out of the south- 
west that forced us to double reef and set us much closer to 
the coast than we wished to be. We learned later that the 
George L. had been lost with all hands in this storm. We took 
plenty over the bow, the Showmé bounding about like a yo-yo 
top. But neither of us was seasick and the boat was kept in 
hand. Betty never missed a turn in the galley. We felt that 
Showme and her crew had passed the preliminary test. 

Unusual winds were encountered off the shores of Cedros, 
a precipitous island more than 400 feet high and about 21 
miles long. Approximately one-quarter mile off, we moved 
along steadily with a light offshore wind. Suddenly a willi- 
waw would strike, putting the lee rail under and sending us 
hurtling forward. Within two or three minutes, the wind 
would subside. This occurred about ten times within five 
miles. 

The first ray of encouragement to my navigational en- 
deavors came on our passage to Ballenas Bay, about 150 
miles southeastward. Heretofore I had been missing land- 
falls from two to ten miles, muddling through after much 
thumbing of the Coast Pilot. But we hit Ballenas right on the 
nose and that included two changes of course to avoid reefs. 
Neither Columbus nor Bligh could have felt prouder. There, 
again, we saw the young couple in the 18-footer. They had 
hitch-hiked a ride with a lobster boat. 

When we made our next landfall, Magdalena Bay, as 
planned, my ego knew no bounds. I felt I had taken my place 
(Continued on page 127) 


We did a lot of the fitting out with our own hands. Here is 
Betty giving ‘‘Showme’s” deck a non-skid coat of paint and sand 
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One of the 1939 utility cruisers built by 
the Chris-Craft Corporation, of Algonac, 
Mich. She is owned by J. D. Graham, 
of Detroit. A 60 horse power engine, 
direct drive, gives the boat a speed of 
18 miles per hour. 


Right, ‘“‘Sailo” was designed by her 
owner, John F. String, of Port Washing- 
ton, L. |., and built by Joel Johnson, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. She .is 39’ 4” in 
length over all, 31’ O” I.w.l., 10’ 0” 
beam and 5’ O” draft. Her motor is a 
4-cylinder 25-45 hp. Red Wing. 






















Left, the Swedish motor-cruiser “Ninie’ 
was designed by Knud H. Reimers, 0 
Stockholm. She is a 45-footer of 12 
feet beam. Powered with a 135 host 
power Buda, she travels at 181/ miles: 
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** Miss Lakewood” is owned 
by Edward D. White, of 
Seattle, Wash. She is an 
“all purpose”’ fast cruiser, 
showing a speed of 25 
miles per hour under the 
urge of her 8-cylinder 125 
horse power Lycoming. 
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Raymond J. Krantz 


“Typhoon” was designed by Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, Conn., for Edward P. 
Jones, of Hartford. She carries a Palmer ‘‘Big Huskie’ engine. She is 24’ 6" in length 
over all, 20’ 4” I.w.l., 9’ 0” beam and ve draft. Her home port is Essex, Conn. 








Kent Hitchcock 


This “Rhodes 33” was designed by P. L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, and built by the 
South Coast Boat Building Co., of Newport 
Beach, Calif. She is 33’ 8” over all, 21’ 8” 
l.w.L., 6’ 10’ beam and 4’ 10” draft. Seven 
of this class have been built and eight more 
are under construction. Left, ‘Silver Dawn,” 
designed and built by the Vinyard Ship 
Building Co., is 40’ 10” over all, 12’ 1” 
beam and 3’ 1” draft. She is owned by Leslie 
Edgcomb, of Philadelphia. Two 102 horse 
power Kermath Sea Queen engines, with 2:1 
Upton gear, drive her 16-18 miles per hour. 
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THE SHAPE 


IS THE THING 


AST winter a very severe disease, diagnosed by a 
boatbuilding friend of mine as “‘ Noboatitis,”’ 
seemed to be waging a winning battle against 
me. The difficulty in coping with this annual 
epidemic lay, of course, in choosing a boat 
that would possess at least more character 
than the repetitious class boats, perform in general as well 
as they do, and yet cost no more than $800. This might be 
termed a knotty problem of design, calling for a few jumps 
to the dear old Left, and a few straight-arms from the 
Right. Actually, this problem has arisen and been solved 
by a number of people before our time, in all walks of life, 
but the literature on the subject might be said to be exceed- 
ingly slight. And when you look a boat budget of $800 
right in the eye, you don’t feel a bit like starting off with a 
series of tank tests. 

No less than 75 years ago, the whalers of New Bedford 
carried to sea a whale boat that was one of the finest exam- 
ples of combined seaworthiness and high speed. Then, as 
now, seaworthiness alone did not require dead weight, and 
the light grace of the whale boats made them beautiful as 
well. Many of them were built (and thereby designed) by 
one James Beetle; and his boat yard stands today on New 
Bedford Earbor, still building boats of good reputation. 
Clifford W. Ashley, in The Yankee Whaler, tells us that the 
whale boats were from 24 to 30 feet over all, 6 to 61% feet 
wide, and that they weighed less than 800 pounds. They car- 
ried 1000 pounds of gear and six men when lowered into the 
sea, and frequently sailed at a speed of eight knots. Accord- 
ing to the localities for their use, they carried lug rigs, gaff 
rigs, gunter rigs, and even leg o’mutton rigs, with or without 
a centerboard. Now, the reason for their consistent ability 
under a variety of rigs was due to just one thing: their shape 
which, in its original form, is faintly suspected of being 
copied from the lowly Indian canoe. 

The peculiar and perfect shape of the latter day whale 
boat is not to be confused with the present day surf boat, 
life boat, or so-called Navy whale boat, for each of these 
types is just as distinct a development for a specific purpose 
as,was the whale boat. Characteristic points are her flat 
floor amidships combined with sharp ends. It surprises many 
to see her full water lines forward and weak ones aft, yet 
that feature is responsible for her chief virtues. Her low free- 
board is necessary to her narrow beam but her beautiful 
sheer brings all these things into a seaworthy whole. 

Fortunately, the lines and plans of the Beetle whale boat 
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Whenever the wind was two points or more abaft the beam, “Ah Blows” 
traveled too fast and too lightly to be caught by anything near her size 


a. 


By 
BRUCE W. WILLIAMS 





The regular whale boat thwarts were retained and the inside of 
the boat was ceiled up to the risings. Left, the boat on the ways 
at the builder’s yard, ready to go overboard for the first time 
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are preserved today in New Bedford’s Whaling Museum, in 
the shape of model makers’ blueprints. With the help of 
William Tripp, curator of the museum, a copy of these was 
obtained and they formed the basis for a new set of lines and 
building plans. 

Converting a commercial type of craft into a pleasure 
craft has always been a dismal business, compensated for 
only by the qualities of picturesque tradition inherent in 
the particular type. Instead of converting the boat to fit 
the owner, the practice usually consists in converting the 
owner to fit the boat, and is never an orderly undertaking. 
But where one has a head start on the type before it is built, 
much can be done to cast out non-essentials and to develop 
the type for new purposes. 

The model from which the Ah Blows was taken was 29 feet 
in length over all; 6 feet 1 inch beam; 15 inches draft; drop 
of board, 30 inches. In redesigning her, every feature and 
article of gear of the original that could be used was retained, 
all others deleted. Since we were not going whaling, four of 
the whalemen and much of their gear were replaced by 1000 
pounds of lead pigs laid along the boat’s center line. The 
fore and aft cuddy decks were lengthened and made into 
lockers, with doors on them, and the rig, set at 180 square 
feet, was converted, to suit the owner this time, into a short 
Marconi ketch with hollow box spars, made strong enough 
to stand in their rigging without clumsy partners ranged 
across the boat. The rigging was set up with simple manila 
lanyards and, since the mizzenmast carried the main 
springstay, the manila used was a trifle oversize to avoid a 
disconcerting fold-up of the entire rig, for, if a lanyard 
should part, the lack of mast partners would prove embar- 
rassing. This made a wonderfully strong and flexible rig, 
however, and never showed any signs of betrayal. The roller 
chock in the stem head, all the thwarts, the rudder and tiller, 
two 12-foot oars, even an oak water cask, were all retained 
and served their purposes well. The construction of the boat 
could not, of course, be an accurate reproduction of the 
original methods nor was it practicable to try doing so, 
since the fact that she would undergo continuous sailing 
meant that somewhat stiffer construction would be neces- 
sary. Planking was 5-inch cedar; frames, 34-inch oak; keel, 
yellow pine; centerboard, oak, with a 30-pound lead plug 
in it. She was built by one man and helper in 
less than six weeks at Palmer Scott & Co., 
New Bedford, and launched July 16th, last. 
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Her chief points of amazement for a friend of ours were 
that he could step from the dock to her rail without being 
hurled overboard, and that she sailed herself best when hard 
on the wind. These were the immediate virtues that we 
eagerly grasped. Time and experience brought her remain- 
ing qualities, good and bad, to light. 

A few days after launching, we packed camping equip- 
ment aboard and departed for the regatta at Edgartown. 
With main and jib only, we reached across from Padanaram 
to Woods Hole in two hours and threw into the bargain a 
full-length rescue of the dog, wh6 went overboard just half 
way across. With every bobble coming nearly to her low 
rails, hardly a drop wet her covering board and she was 
traveling quite fast. Eventually, I found that whenever the 
wind lay two points or more abaft the beam, she ran too 
fast and too lightly to be caught by anything. Meeting a 
foul tide in the Hole, we took a line from Spindrift II and 
went through with our hands folded, so to speak. On the 
other side, we faced a strong flood in the Sound and a slop 
from the steady southwester at our backs, so we kept our 

(Continued on page 124) 
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“Caplin” in Bantry Bay, before the start 


Labrador Coast, was designed and built by A. Anderson, 

of Penarth, Wales, Great Britain. She is 35 feet in length 
over all, 28 feet 6 inches on the water line, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam and 5 feet 6 inches draft. She has an iron keel of two 
tons and about two tons of ballast inside. She is rigged as a 
gaff-headed yawl and her sail area is 650 square feet. An 8 
horse power Stuart-Turner engine, driving an automatic 
folding propeller, gives her a speed of nearly six knots under 
perfect conditions. 

Caplin was launched in January, 1938. After rigging her, 
I sailed her to my home port, Bridgwater, on the opposite 
side of the-Bristol Channel, and continued fitting her out. 

I was anxious to get off as soon as possible but had to wait 
for three events: (1) My younger son’s twenty-first birthday; 
(2) the christening of my granddaughter; (3) the end of the 
winter gales. These events synchronized and on April 20th I 
sailed from Bridgwater, accompanied by my younger daugh- 
ter as mate. She had had no previous yachting experience. 

I called at Penarth, picking up a friend, Lieutenant Wash- 
bourn, who joined me for a week. Thence we went to Ilfra- 
combe, in Devonshire, and across to Ireland. We sailed from 
Bantry, after landing Lieutenant Washbourn, on May 2nd. 
There was a strong east wind and a lumpy sea. In the first 
22 hours, we ran 144 miles. The wind remained fresh, east to 
northeast, for several days. Part of the time the ship sailed 
herself with the trysail set as a lug and the second spinnaker. 
It was very cold at first but, as we made southing, the tem- 
perature increased and the wind went light. Both captain 
and mate were squeamish for a few days but not actually 
seasick. 

On May 14th, we anchored off Funchal, Madeira, twelve 
days out, having averaged 113 miles per day. A bad leak 
developed around the stern tube while motoring the last 
twelve miles. This necessitated hauling out at Cabrestante’s 
shipyard, where an excellent repair was made. I also had the 
yacht sheathed with copper. The workmanship was first 
class and the charges reasonable. 

We sailed from Madeira on May 28th. We steered SW to 
about Latitude 27°, then west to Longitude 58° and thence 
direct to Bermuda. We were just inside the Trade Wind belt 
and had light easterly winds with some calm the whole way. 

(Continued on page 128) 


Ts yacht Caplin, named for a small fish frequenting the 
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“CAPLIN” 
GOES TO BERMUDA 


By COMMANDER R. D. GRAHAM 


R. N., Retired 








Commander Graham at the helm of his yacht 


Commander Robert Douglas Graham has owned 
several yachts, among them the “Vixen,”’ ‘“ Breeze:, 
and “Emanuel.” In “Emanuel,” a cutter 30 feet in 
length over all, he cruised from his home port in 
the south of England to the Faroes, in 1929; to 
Spain, in 1931, and around Great Britain, in 1933. 
In 1934, he made a single-handed voyage from 
England to Newfoundland and along the Labrador 
Coast, sailing thence to Bermuda. At Bermuda, he 
picked up a friend and sailed home to England. 

At its annual meeting in New York, on January 
26th, the Cruising Club of America awarded him 
the Blue Water Medal for the voyage described. 


The Mate, with the Master behind her 
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EE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


as the Bergen and McCarthy of yachting. The 

allusion flatters Alf, but I resent my part of it. Do I 
sound like a blockhead? . . . Don’t all say ‘‘yes”’ at once, as 
I understand that when a publishing company comes under 
new owners, as this one recently did, they throw out the 
dead wood first. ... Which reminds me that Charlie 
McCarthy is always asking for a raise.* 


A READER has referred to Alf Loomis and Spun Yarn 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Ocean Racing Club 
Commodore Mike Mason expressed his low opinion of 
yachtsmen who abuse their privileges by smuggling liquor, 
tobacco, perfume, and other dutiable articles. In America, 
where it’s more of an undertaking to ‘go foreign’”’ than it is 
in England, I doubt if smuggling is common enough to 
deserve even a paragraph of censure. Nevertheless, I use the 
subject to draw attention to the fact that in the matter of 
international courtesies yachtsmen are privileged as no 
other persons are. Steamship captains clear for stated ports 
and are pretty embarrassed if they show up elsewhere. 
Aviators must have permits to leave their own country and 
are obliged to obtain in advance permission to land in a 
foreign country. Only yachtsmen are privileged to clear for 
the open sea and enter where the entering is good. To con- 
tinue to sit pretty we’d better not draw unfavorable atten- 
tion to ourselves. 


Speaking of aviators, I hope you have read that delightful 
book, “Listen! the Wind,” by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
There’s a short passage in it that I want to quote for the 
purpose of drawing a parallel. Mrs. Lindbergh explains that 
in their transatlantic flight from Africa to South America 
her husband asked her to assume control of their plane so 
that he might take sights of the sun. She wrote that after the 
lapse of several minutes, ‘“‘I peered ahead at my husband 
and tried to read his face. He did not look satisfied. Was he 
working out calculations on his pad? No, he was taking the 
sextant to pieces on his lap! Something had gone wrong then; 
the sights were no good.” It just goes to show how different 
navigators react to the same stimulus. When my sights go 
wrong I always throw the sextant overboard. Never oc- 
curred to me that I could take the damned thing apart. 


Another item of deep sea stuff is on the agenda, attention 
io it having been called by Ray DeMott, assistant navigator 
of the cutter Souvenir in the last Bermuda Race. Seems that 

* Eprror’s Norte: And not getting it. 


in January YacuTina he read Warwick M. Tompkins’ 
exegesis (it’s a lovely word and it ain’t an oath) of H.O. 214 
and went to the trouble of working by another method the 
example that Tommy gave. Result, a line of position about 
120 miles away instead of the 2.4 miles that Tommy men- 
tioned. Well, you can imagine the feelings of an assistant 
navigator who doesn’t pretend to be an expert and who had, 
in fact, raced to Bermuda in a cutter from which experts 
were barred by order of the owner. He worked and reworked 
the problem through weary afternoon and frosty eve, and: 
when eight bells struck in Big Ben and they relieved the 
wheel and chain at Buckingham Palace, he found wherein 
the expert had erred. Tommy had taken the sun’s declination 
out of the Equation of Time column in the Nautical Almanac 
and proceeded from that false premise. For the time given in 
the example (19 hours 6 minutes 6 seconds of February 10, 

1938) the sun’s declination was 12° 00.5’ S, and the Equation 
of Time was —14m. 8.8s. If Tommy had only happened to 
choose the same hour of February 10th for his hypothetical 
case nobody could have bawled him out for carelessness — 


for at that hour declination and Equation of Time were the 
same. 


Newly elected Commodore John Bright Lord of the 
Cruising Club of America began his official duties by pre- 
senting the coveted Blue Water Medal to Roger Strout for 
his circumnavigation in the ketch Jgdrasil. In acknowledg- 
ing the award Mr. Strout told the members at dinner as- 
sembled that he hardly felt entitled to it since he had gone 
around the world by mistake (finding himself at one time 
half way around and having to get home again), and since 
sailing is an accomplishment which is easily mastered in 2, 
week of cruising. In closing, Mr. Strout referred to “the litile 
piece of brass” which the club had bestowed upon him and 
again belittled his achievement. But it was all right. He was 
fully entitled to the little piece of brass. 


Vice Commodore Thorvald 8. Ross struck a more respon- 
sive chord earlier in this same evening when he quoted 
Wordsworth’s “‘ My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky,” and declared that his heart leaps up when he 
beholds a Cruising Club pennant coming up over the hori- 
zon. There are many in that club who have cruised thou- 
sands of miles in diverse types of boats and who feel that 
they can keep on learning until the day comes when they sail 
on forever. Among the attributes that these veteran cruising 
men have attained is humility, 
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Off for Nassau! “Stormy Weather” leading ‘‘Blitzen” and “Wakiva”’ not long after the start. 
“Wakiva”’ finished first but was third on corrected time. She is owned by Harkness Edwards 


HARD ON THE WIND TO NASSAU 


“Stormy” Makes It Three Straight in a Tough Miami-Nassau Race 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


that one word is a concise description of both the winner 

and the weather conditions that prevailed during the 
all important second leg of the course. The wind blew hard 
and the sea rose up and slashed at the sails of a small but 
able fleet of eleven yachts. With only one or two exceptions, 
it was a battle to keep from losing time as a result of the 
onslaughts of the elements on sails and gear. 

But, while the ripping of canvas and slatting of parted 
sheets and halliards wrecked the hopes of many of her 
competitors, Robert W. Johnson’s 53-foot yawl Stormy 
Weather drove through a hard night, her veteran crew min- 
imizing their own difficulties and sending her across the 
finish line off Nassau right on the heels of Harkness Ed- 
wards’ big Wakiva, and with a margin of almost two hours 
on corrected time over R. J. Reynolds’ Blitzen. 

The start was made at noon on February 14th on a line 
established by the Coast Guard cutter Mojave, which ac- 
companied the fleet on the 187-mile uphill battle to Nassau 
and kept close tabs on their positions. ‘‘Rod’’ Stephens had 
Stormy’s start timed to a split second and whisked her 
across at the leeward and short end of the line right on the 
gun. Two lengths astern and one to windward was Blitzen, 
her crew of young huskies grinding away at winches to 
flatten her biggest Genoa down as she tore across the line at 
over eight knots. Then came the big yawls Wakiva and 
Henry Fownes’ Escapade with big overlapping headsails 
and billowing bow waves stretching out ahead toward 


G inston it was again in the Miami-Nassau Race, and 


Great Isaac, 56 miles away across the Gulf Stream. Wesley 
Pape’s San Cristobal II and L. W. MacFarland’s Water 
Witch, trim schooners and both veterans of former Miami- 
Nassau Races, were not far behind. At the weather end of 
the line was Al Fay’s well-known Starlight, under charter to 
David Sloss and his group of Mackinac Race veterans from 
the Bayview Yacht Club, Detroit. Farther back came the 
Nova Scotia schooner Blue Stream, Dr. John F. McDonald; 
the little 36-foot Canadian cutter Chez Nous, entered by 
Claude Ensor of the Sarnia Yacht Club, Ontario; and the 
Adirondack-Florida School’s big gaff-headed schooner Wins- 
low, whose schoolboy crew made up in enthusiasm at the 
opportunity to include an ocean race in their curriculum, 
whatever their vessel may have lacked in windward ability. 

The first leg over to Great Isaac was just a pleasant after- 
noon’s sail. The wind had been light during the preceding 
three days and, though it had breezed up to about 15 miles 
by starting time, blowing from 8.8.E. with the current of 
the Stream, the sea was comparatively smooth. Making due 
allowance for the strong northerly set gave us all a close 
fetch on the starboard tack. 

Blitzen and Stormy are just about as near alike in hull 
form and dimensions as any two boats that ever get up 
against each other in an ocean race and our crew on Blitzen 
would have adopted ‘‘Beat Stormy’ as a watchword even 
if the remainder of the fleet had not. We hated to ‘‘spot”’ 
her that length lead at the start but, having done so, we 
hastened to make up for it by bearing off through her lee 
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R. J. Reynolds’ cutter ‘‘Blitzen,” strapped down and smoking through it 

on the first leg. ‘Blitzen’ took second place on corrected time. Right, 

“Stormy Weather,” Robert W. Johnson’s yawl, won the Miami-Nassau 

Race for the third successive time. On her weather quarter is Henry G. 
Fownes’ “Escapade,” the scratch boat of the fleet 


and working up abreast of her ever so slowly. Ten miles 
out, we had her by 200 yards and figured that, if we could 
keep up the pace, we could save the six or seven minutes we 
had to allow her over the course. But, as Miami’s skyline 
faded into the distance, the wind softened up a bit, Stormy 
changed to a bigger Genoa and began to work up on Blitzen. 
We changed to our full size mainsail which we had avoided 
at the start in deference to the better shape of the slightly 
smaller sail and the weather man’s forecast of increasing 
southerly winds. For the next 35 miles we all but held the 
slippery Stormy, though bit by bit she took about one-third 
of a mile from us by the time we had passed Great Isaac 
just after dusk, having covered the 56 miles at a pace of 
slightly over eight knots. 

In the meantime, Escapade and Wakiva had boomed on 
ahead, having the.same sort of nip-and-tuck battle and both 
passing the light at 6:00 p.m., almost an hour ahead of 
Stormy and well on the way toward saving the time of some- 
thing over three hours which they had to allow her. Only 
about a mile behind Stormy and Blitzen at that point were 
the schooners Water Witch and San Cristobal II. They were 
so close we didn’t dare dig out the schedule of ratings to see 
how much time we had to give them. Starlight, too, was not 
far astern and much in the race at Great Isaac. 

Just before the fleet reached that turning point, the wind 
had eased off considerably and worked around to a bit east 
of south, which allowed us to come up a point or two for the 
course to Great Stirrup Cay, and even to ease sheets a 
trifle. With the wind letting up at sundown after holding 
fairly steady all day, we felt that it would remain light all 
night. Escapade put on her largest Genoa, the schooners 
broke out larger headsails and all was well. We could see 
Stormy’s deck flashlights and spreader lights occasionally 
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up ahead and Mojave, having checked the last boat around 
Great Isaac, cruised up through the fleet, flashing her spot- 
light on one after another. Blitzen’s tremendous Genoa was 
pulling steadily and we seemed to be gaining on Stormy, so 
it looked like a fine night ahead in every way. 

But soon after 9:00 p.m. things began to happen. First, 
the sea began to rise and seemed to be coming in from 
farther ahead. Without much change in the wind velocity, 
it cut our speed down to less than six knots for the first time 
as Blitzen reared and plunged, throwing spray fifty feet out 
from her bows and occasionally lifting a big sea right up 
into the foot of the big headsail. By 9:30, the wind came 
back; gradually and steadily it increased and worked around 
a little farther ahead. Within two hours it had breezed up to 
20 to 25 miles, no more; it never blew harder than that, but 
there was a short choppy sea rolling down from the banks to 
windward and the combination turned the night into one 
of hard, nasty, wet work for most of the crews. At best, it 
was just one d—— thing after another; at worst, it was a 
succession of costly and hazardous incidents for practically 
every boat in the fleet. 

Soon after 10:00 p.m., Blitzen’s big Genoa split partially 
a few feet forward of the clew. Smart work by her crew en- 
abled it to be taken in, lashed down on deck and replaced 
by a smaller headsail with a loss of about two miles in 

(Continued on page 142) 
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MIDWINTER CHAMPIONSHIP AT SAN 


Twenty-five Comets Compete for Don Q Trophy in First Winter Series 


YACHTING 


JUAN 


The first race was sailed in San Juan Bay, outside of Puntilla Point, in a fresh southeasterly that piped up to 25 knots 


THE Comet Class Yacht Racing Associa- 

tion’s first midwinter championship, held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, February 11th and 
12th, brought together 25 Comets, including 
eight entries from the United States, for one 
of the largest fleets of sailing craft ever to 
compete in West Indian waters. After a series 
of three races sailed in San Juan Bay under 
conditions that called for reefs on both days, 
Edward K. Merrill, of the Riverton Yacht 
Club, emerged the winner of the Don Q 
Trophy. With the same boat, Shufly, Merrill 
won the 1938 national championship. 

When the final tally was made, only a 
quarter-point separated Shufly and Scuttle- 
butt, sailed by Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., of the 
Capital Yacht Club, in Washington. Proving 
their ability in the heavy going, although 
neither skipper had been competing in the 
class more than a few months, Mike and M. 
Alberto Casellas, in their Mac from Club 
Nautico, in San Juan, and Carlo Pagan, of 
the newly formed Gaunajibo Yacht Club, of 
Mayaguez, with his No. 1159, tied for third 
place. 

The opening race, on Saturday afternoon, 
was sailed in a fresh southeasterly that piped 
as high as 25 miles and turned the bay into 
whitecaps. With the starting line for the two- 
lap triangular course of six miles well outside 
of Puntilla Point, where a big northerly swell 
was rolling into the bay, several of the skip- 
pers never got across the starting line, while 
others weren’t able to finish, what with 
capsizes and broken spars. 

Sunday morning the Trade Wind was back 
in the northeast but still blowing between 18 
and 20 miles. During the lunch period, when 
skippers and crews were served food at the 
San Antonio docks, the breeze lightened and, 
for the first time, reefs were shaken out. In 
order to start the fleet off in quieter waters, 
the race committee decided to send the boats 
away just off the airport. The course for the 
second race was the reverse of the first, 


while the final was a windward-leeward. 

The seven-year-old Lodka, owned by Dr. 
John Eiman, Stone Harbor Yacht Club, with 
Dave Miskey as crew, finished in fourth 
position. Teddy Gonzalez’s Arcoiris, of Club 
Nautico, shared fifth place honors with 
Sassy Too, sailed by Cushing Daniel, of 
Washington, with Rene Umpierre as his crew. 

Shufly, with Nancy Landis as crew, the 
only girl sailor in the regatta, took the open- 
ing race by a margin of more than seven 
minutes. Dr. Eiman, however, sailed a beau- 
tiful race, to finish second after losing nearly 
six minutes at the start when his tiller broke. 
Lodka was steered through the entire six 
miles with only a stub of a stick. 

The Mac romped home five seconds later 
and, two seconds afterward, Scuttlebutt, 
crewed by Nelson Norregaard. It was in this 
race that William Haines, from Princess Bay, 
N. Y., sprung the centerboard well of Spooky 
so badly as a result of capsizing that she was 
not able to race again. Hard luck dogged Dr. 
John Copeland, of Auburn, N. Y. Just before 
the starting gun, the mast of his new Wee 


Star II broke in a collision with another 
Comet. 

It was Shufly again for the second race, 
this time with Scuttlebutt a close second. 
Luis A. Santaella, son of Commodore Santa- 
ella, genial host and moving spirit of the mid- 
winter championships, brought his Halley in 
third. After leading at the end of the first 
lap in the closing event, Scuttlebutt was over- 
taken on the run down wind by Arcoiris. 
While the rest of the fleet favored the south- 
ern shore of the bay toward Catano Point, 
these two took long hitches seaward toward 
El Morro. Arcoiris was overtaken by Scuttle- 
butt on the last few tacks to the finish, the 
latter getting the gun. Pagan came next, with 
Sassy Too close astern, and Shufly, fifth. 
Ralph Christiansen, from Club Nautico, 
sailing Puerto Rico, the same Comet that 
competed in the 1938 nationals, was sixth. 

Hospitality, good sportsmanship and a 
round of entertainment for which it would be 
hard to find adequate words of appreciation, 
gave assurance of double the number of 
United States entries next year. In addition 

tothe Don Q Trophy, prizes — 
all donated by Senator Pedro 
J. Serralles — were presented 
at Club Nautico by the 
Queen of the Ponce de Leon 
Carnival, Miss Myrtelina Be- 
sosa, for second and third 
series winners as well as first, 
second and third for daily 
races. Series standings are: 
(Continued on page 140) 


Edward K. Merrill and his crew, 

Nancy Landis, receive the Don 

Q Trophy while Commodore Luis 

Santaella and Myrtelina Besosa 
look on 
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Indian Class on Narragansett Bay 


STARTING last year with three boats, 

yachtsmen of Narragansett Bay have 
adopted the Indian Class sloops with enthusi- 
asm. Indications point to a thriving class of 
twelve to fifteen boats racing actively in the 
Upper Bay during 1939. The Indian Class 
boats are 21 feet long, with a modern Mar- 
coni sloop rig of 230 square feet. They were 
designed by John G. Alden, and have been 
decidedly popular for some years in Boston 
Bay and at the Fenwick Yacht Club, Say- 
brook, Conn. 

At a recent meeting of the Narragansett 
Bay Indian Class Association, it was divulged 
that the fleet now consists of nine boats, built 
or building, and there are excellent prospects 
of several more. Kenneth Wood, of Provi- 
dence, is president of the association, and 
John W. Tiplady, a former Star boat sailor, 
is secretary. 

With the Indian Class already well estab- 
lished, it is hoped that intersectional compe- 
tition will be developed. 


+ + + 


To Race for Quincy Cup 


ONE of the oldest and most prized cups 

which has ever been raced for in New 
England waters, the Quincy Challenge Cup, 
will be competed for next summer by boats 
of the new Adams Interclub Class. The 
Quincy Cup was first placed in competition 
over forty years ago and races for it have 
been hotly contested year after year by three 
generations of the best skippers on Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


These 19-footers on Flathead Lake, Montana, are owned by H. O. Bell, of Missoula, and J. K. Claxton, of Butte. Scripps V-8 engines drive them 
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During recent years the contests have been 
sailed in the Manchester 18-footers and the 
cup has been held by the Savin Hill Yacht 
Club, having been won by Hosea White’s 
Oriental. She, however, was damaged beyond 
repair in the September hurricane and, hav- 
ing no other defender, the Savin Hill Club has 
relinquished the famous trophy to the Quincy 
Yacht Club. And, since the Adams Inter- 
clubs, built last year, are now the best 
distributed of the larger classes, it has been 
decided to offer the Quincy Cup for competi- 
tion in that class. Members of the Quincy, 
Hingham, Wessagusset, Scituate, Boston, 
Squantum, and Savin Hill clubs now own 
Adams Interclubs and will be eligible to chal- 
lenge for the trophy. 


+ + + 


Entries for Tenth Annual 
St. Petersburg —Habana Race 


THE Tenth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana 

Race is scheduled to start Saturday, March 
4th, at noon, off St. Petersburg’s recreation 
pier. 

Assured entries at this date include Babe, 
30-foot sloop, two-time winner of the race, 
now owned by F. C. Bidwell of Pass-a-Grille 
Beach, Florida; Starlight, last year’s clean- 
sweep winner, to be sailed this year by John 
Timken, Ed Spence and John Fay; Dizie 
Girl, 32-feot cutter, sailed by Joe Scruggs, 
Pensacola, Florida, Y. C.; Abenaki, 50-foot 
schooner, owned by Commodore Mason P. 
Rumney, Bay View Y. C., Detroit; and 
Wakiva, Harkness Edwards’ new 70-foot 
yawl, Many other owners have indicated 
their intention of entering. 
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The rating rule adopted for the 1938 race 
will be used again. 

Since this is the tenth anniversary of the 
start of this midwinter race, invitations have 
been extended to Rafael Posso of the Habana 
Yacht Club and Guy Descamps of the 
Miramar Yacht Club, Habana, to be on hand 
at St. Petersburg for the start. 

Race circulars giving conditions of the 
race and entry blanks may be secured from 
E. C. Robison, St. Petersburg Yacht Club, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


+ + + 


The East Gets Some Ice Boating 


JN THE East, up to the present writing, 

Jack Frost and his attendant satellites have 
given ice boatmen two good week-end breaks. 
On Saturday, January 28th, the Eastern Ice 
Yachting Association succeeded in running 
off two of its championships, on Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J., in a moderate to fresh southwest 
breeze. These were the Class E (“‘Skeeter’’ 
Class, 75 square foot sail area); and the Class 
D (125 square foot sail area). 

Class E was won in three straight races by 
W. H. Smith, of Greenwood Lake, N. J., in 
Wee Hope, a ‘‘Meade Skeeter,” scoring 17 
points. Second was Park Logan in Question 
Mark, one of the first front-steerers built in 
the East, with 11 points; and third, D. Tyler 
in Gangway, with 9 points. 

Class D also went in three straight races, 
and was won by Red Howland, of Red Bank, 
N. J., in Icicle, s, stern-steerer, with 7 points. 

It was possible for only two races to be run 
off in Class X, and at the end of the day the 
lead was held by Ray Ruge, of Highland 
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Falls, N. Y., who sailed Blitzen, owned by 
A. C. Bowdish. Ruge did a good job, as the 
first race was started before he was ready, but 
he managed to place and then won the second 
race, scoring the greatest number of points 
for the day. 

The Challenge Cup of the Rumson Coun- 
try Club was successfully defended in a team 
race by Edward C. Fiedler’s Lingwes and 
William DeF. Smith’s Hot Toddy, against 
George Seger’s Alva IJ and Ernst von Len- 
gerke’s Trudle III. Both Lingwes, sailed by 
Richard Moeller, and Hot Toddy, sailed by 
her owner, are front-steerers, professionally 
built. 

On the Navesink River, while the Hopat- 
cong fleet was racing for championships, 
Class A boats (350 square foot sail area) were 
racing for the Commodore’s Cup of the North 
Shrewsbury Ice Boat and Yacht Club. There 
was hot competition, particularly between 
Eskimo, sailed by Oscar Brand, and Pirate, 
sailed by Delford Fisher. Both boats are 
owned jointly by George Ruppert and 
George Gillig, which added materially to the 
excitement. 

There was a good southwest breeze, the 
race was four times around a 2)4-mile course, 
starting with a run, then a short reach, and a 
beat back. The best time was 35 minutes 35 
seconds. This was the first time since 1936 
that there has been sufficient ice on this river 
or on the Shrewsbury for ice boating. 

The following day, Sunday, races at Hopat- 
cong were postponed owing to lack of wind, 
but the Navesink skippers managed to 
squeeze in another race for the President’s 
Cup in which Eskimo was again the winner. 
The Long Branch Ice Boat and Yacht Club 
staged four races on the Shrewsbury. These 
were: Class B, for the O’Brien Cup, won by 
James Wood’s Erg; Class B, for the Board of 
Trade Cup, won by Bliss Price’s Snow Bird; 
Class A, for the Commodore’s Cup, also won 
by Snow Bird; and Class C, for the City of 
Long Branch Cup, won by Jack O’Keefe’s 
Shamrock. 

The following Sunday, February 5th, saw 








The cruising yawl ‘‘Havsornen”’ is owned by Sven Salén, of Stockholm. She 
is 69’ 6” in length over all, 47’ 4” l.w.I., 13’ 9”’ beam and 8’ 1014" beam 


the ice boatmen at it again. At Hopatcong, 
Ray Ruge clinched the Class X champion- 
ship in Blitzen by winning the postponed 
final race and then came through with two 
firsts and a second in Class C (174 square foot 
sail area) to win that championship also in 
Charette II, a streamlined front-steerer which 
he built himself last year. Class B ended, 
temporarily, in a tie between Ernst von 
Lengerke’s Trudle III and George Seger’s 
Alva IT, both stern-steerers. Darkness forced 
a postponement of a sail-off until the follow- 
ing week-end, when George Seger won and 
was awarded the championship. 

On the same day on the North Shrewsbury, 
at Red Bank, N. J., two races were held for 
front-steerers. This was the first time front- 
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steerer contests have ever been held on that 
river. The first race was won by Dare, owned 
jointly by George Ruppert and George 
Gillig and sailed by Delford Fisher; the sec- 
ond was won by Holbrook Smith’s Hojii, 
sailed by Orin Leach. On the South Shrews- 
bury, the Class B race for the Chamber of 
Commerce Trophy (of Long Branch) was 
won by Bliss Price’s Snow Bird, making the 
third cup tucked away under Snow Bird’s 
wings this year. 

In the Eastern Ice Yachting Association 
championship series, there remains at this 
writing only the Class A championship to 
complete the series. But there will be plenty 
of individual races after that, whenever the 
ice conditions warrant it, until Spring calls a 
halt to the sport. 

FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


+ + + 


Honolulu Race to Start from 
Treasure Island 


THE Honolulu Race, premier deep water 

event of the West Coast, will start this year 
off Treasure Island, site of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. A fleet of about 
twenty-five is expected to cross the line on 
July 4th. 

Among the starters will be R. J. Reynolds’ 
cutter Blitzen, winner of Class B honors in 
last year’s Bermuda Race; Cyril Tobin’s 
schooner Seaweed; Frank Blagen’s ketch 
Minerva; and James Flood’s well-known 
yawl Dorade. Outstanding among the new 
boats will be W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, new 67-foot 
yawl, now building at the Wilmington Boat 


Ice boats lined up for a start at Red Bank, N. J., 
January 28th: ‘Pet,’ “Eskimo” (the winner), 
“Elizabeth R,” “Say When,” ‘‘Phantom,”’ “Pirate” 





E. Levick 





Douglas Giddings 


Edward P. Snyder’s ‘‘Auley,” one of the Herreshoff Class S boats. Right, “Imp,” 
winner of the Pacific Coast Class race at San Diego during the Christmas Regatta 


Works. This will be the first of the biennial 
Honolulu races to start from San Francisco. 
To accommodate the many Pacific Coast 
yachtsmen who will visit the Exposition, a 
yacht basin has recently been completed. 
This contains 98 berths and is located at the 
south end of Treasure Island and is sheltered 
by Yerba Buena and the connecting cause- 
way. A section of the harbor measuring 1500 
by 3000 feet has also been reserved for the 
use of yachtsmen. Tom WHITE 


eh 
New Class S Association Formed 


ALTHOUGH the Herreshoff Class S sloops, 

built originally in Bristol, R. I., have 
been very popular wherever they have been 
raced, the chief interest in them on Long 
Island Sound was confined to the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club of Oyster Bay, 
where there was a large fleet, and where they 
were raced intensively. As a class they sel- 
dom left their base at Oyster Bay to partici- 
pate in the regular Sound regatta circuit, 
except to enter the Larchmont Race Week 
series, although individual boats would show 
up now and then at special regattas. 

Until this past season, the unwritten rule 
that the “‘S”’ boats would not be sold out of 
Oyster Bay was effectively enforced. But 
when plans to start another one-design class 
of somewhat greater length were discussed 
at Seawanhaka, a number of boats were sold. 

In order to form a Class § association, the 
present owners of these boats held an or- 
ganization meeting February 8th, and 
adopted rules to govern the class. At this 
meeting plans were laid to continue the 


Class X racing on Lake Hopatcong, N. J. “‘Blitzen,” 
the winner, is in the center. She was sailed by Ray 
Ruge, of Highland Falls, N. Y. 


team races with the Victory and Atlantic 
Classes which have been a fixture on the 
Sound for a number of years. The following 
officers were elected at the organization 
dinner: James W. Benfield, chairman; The- 
odore S. Clark, secretary; W. R. Townsend, 
treasurer; W. S. Chesley, Jr., Arthur Gauss 
and Albert L. Hoffman, Jr., rules committee. 
- Eighteen boats are enrolled in the class on 
Western Long Island Sound at the present 
time and it is expected that another will be 
added to the fleet in the near future. There 
are also several of the class on the New 
England coast which are for sale, and it is 
hoped that some of these will be bought and 
added to the fleet on the Sound. At present 
there are fleets of ‘‘S’’ boats at Newport, 


M. Rosenfeld 


New Bedford, Quisset, Marblehead, Bar 
Harbor and Honolulu. 

The boats are 271% feet over all; 20% 
feet on the water; 7’ 2’’ beam; 4’ 9” draft; 
sail area, 425 square feet, Marconi rigged; 
ballast, 3350, and displacement, 5750 pounds. 

At the present writing, it is certain that 
eight boats will be raced actively and there 
are at least five additional boats which will 
take some part in the season’s activities. 

The new one-design class at Seawanhaka 
to take the place of those sold will be called 
the Seawanhaka ‘‘21’s.”’ They are 31 feet 
on deck and 21 on the water. About a dozen 
have been ordered for spring delivery. They 
are designed by Sparkman & Stephens and 
will be built by Nevins at City Island. 
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EDIFORIAL 


Announcement 


IMPLE matters may be simply stated, the occasion for 
this aphorism being that the ownership of YacuTING has 
recently changed hands. Whereas the magazine was owned 
by an individual, it is now the property of more than a score 
of stockholders, practically all active yachtsmen—a group 
which includes the former owner and various members of 
the staff. 

The new president of the corporation is Herbert L. Stone, 
who continues also as Editor and who, by convincing 
Corinthian yachtsmen of his acquaintance of the desirability 
of the magazine’s being controlled by such a group, made 
possible the change of ownership. All hands, forward, aft, 
and between decks, are delighted with the new order and 
hope that by their united efforts they will contrive to please 
the magazine’s growing public. 

There is hardly a sport more diverse in its appeal than 
yachting. Numbered among its devotees are those who know 
all the answers and those who have not even formulated the 
questions. There are those who race and those who cruise, 
which groups are by no means mutually exclusive. There are 
some yachtsmen who sail for the fun of navigating and 
others who navigate or pilot as a necessary adjunct of sail- 
ing. There are some who merely tolerate motors and many 
more who hardly tolerate sails. There are even ardent 
yachtsmen who do not sail or motor at all, but who maintain 
the liveliest interest in design, construction, rules, or the 
other technicalities of the sport. There are also yachtsmen 
who are crazy about fishing and those who go crazy at the 
mere thought of it. These—all these and many more— 
must find something to interest them in a yachting maga- 
zine, and it is the very diversity of the sport’s appeal that 
is at once the joy and the despair of a yachting editor. 

One man—“Skipper’” Stone—has had the editorial 
helm of Yacutine for more than a quarter of a century, 
doing his best to keep in mind these factors and to make the 
magazine a vital force in the literature of yachtsmen. It 
goes almost without saying that in adding the responsi- 
bilities of Managing Owner to those of Editor, he, with his 
associates, will still strive to keep the good ship on her 
course to windward. A. F. L. 

+ + + 


Sail Area Measurement to the Fore 


TEPPING in where, so far, angels have feared to tread, 
the Rules Committees of the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association and of the Cruising Club of America, have at 
last tackled the problem of sail area measurement for 
cruising and ocean racing yachts. Working on a method of 
measuring sails that will give a better approximation of the 


actual sail area carried than has been the case heretofore, 
the joint committee has about completed its labors and will 
be ready to report, we understand, early in March. 

Headed by Wells Lippincott, who worked out the hull 
measurement rule used by the two organizations, the matter 
has been approached in a rational way, with few arbitrary 
restrictions, but with the values of overlapping headsails, 
mizzen staysails and other untaxed area, appraised at 
something like their actual worth. The rule also, we under- 
stand, aims to equalize the efficiency of the various rigs, 
making unnecessary the arbitrary rig allowances’ used 
heretofore in mixed fleets. 

This is something that has long been needed. If adopted, 
the new sail area rule will apply, of course, only to the 
cruisers and long distance racers and will not affect in any 
way the present sail area measurement formula now in 
general use for racing craft. We hope to be able to print the 
recommendations of the committees in the next issue of 
YACHTING. Pies 


Congress Considering Exemption to Crew Bill 


ITH pressure from yachting groups allover the 

country, from fishing interests and owners of small 
commercial craft, it seems assured, at this writing, that the 
present Congress will exempt yachts and vessels under 
200 tons from the requirements of Draft Convention 53, 
which has caused so much apprehension to yachtsmen and 
others. Many bills, all seeking the same objective of exempt- 
ing small craft from the crew requirements specified in the 
convention, have been introduced in Congress, and hearings 
have been held in Washington on the subject. Just which 
bill so far introduced is the best, or which will finally pass, 
is not yet known. But members of both houses of Congress 
are alive to the situation and the matter will be adjusted 
shortly, we believe, relieving all uncertainty. 


+ + + 


Inadequate Provision for Pleasure Boats 


ONSIDERABLE apprehension is being expressed by 
pleasure boat owners in the vicinity of New York over 
the possible effect of the numerous waterfront parkways 
planned for the city and Long Island. Existing facilities for 
the mooring and care of boats are being eliminated and, so 
far as is known, inadequate provision is planned to take their 
place. Such basins as have so far been provided are few and 
small and, being operated as concessions, complaint is made 
that the charges are so high as to be prohibitive to the small 
boat owner. This is something that should have the im- 
mediate attention of Park Commissioner Moses, himself a 
boatman, we believe. 
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Jeanne Byrne 


JOHN BRIGHT LORD 


HE new commodore of the Cruising Club of America, elected at the annual 

meeting in January, is John Bright Lord. Known as “ Bright” to all his 
friends, his seagoing experience is wide and varied and goes back to the turn 
of the century, when, as a boy, he learned to sail on Raritan Bay, south of 
Staten Island, as one of the crew of the sloop “‘ Princess,’”’ owned by his father 
who was also an ardent yachtsman. That was just the beginning. Later, in the 
Cape Cod cat “‘Whitecap,” a type then popular, he cruised Long Island Sound, 
Buzzards Bay and the waters around Cape Cod. In 1908, he spent the summer 
in Nova Scotia, and had his first boat built, the 24-foot cat ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
For the next five years he cruised the waters of the Bay of Fundy in her, making 
Digby his home port. 

After the war, during which he was associated with the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration, under Herbert Hoover, he moved to Darien, Conn. Since then he has 
built and owned many boats in which he has cruised extensively. First was the 
Alden-designed sloop “‘ Kathryn;” then a 43-foot twin screw fast cruiser of the 
same name in which he cruised to Nova Scotia, riding out the hurricane of 1927 
at Grand Manan. Then followed three more power cruisers, all named 
“‘ Kappy,” in which he cruised from Maine to Florida. In 1937, he purchased 
the Hand-designed 63-foot motor-sailer ‘‘ Seal” and last summer he took her to 
Bermuda at the time of the race, leaving Newport just after the fleet started and 
arriving at St. David’s Head the night before the yachts finished. The passage 
there and back was made under sail and power. All of which makes quite a 
record of cruising, we'll say. 

Bright Lord’s hobby in the off yachting season (we may as well admit it) 
is horses. In addition to being commodore of the Cruising Club, he is also vice- 
commodore of the Norwalk Yacht Club. 





16 
A Centerboard Cruiser 


EVERAL of these new standardized 
cruisers are under construction at 

the yard of Morton Johnson, of Bay 
Head, N.J., from designs by John G. 
Alden, of Boston. They are center- 
board boats of the following principal 
dimensions: Length over all, 37’ 5”; 
length on the water line, 27’ 0’; beam, 
10’ 11”; draft, with centerboard up, 
3’ 8’’. An unusual feature of the design 
is that the cabin top is carried out to the 
raised sides amidships, giving much 
more room below and permitting upper 
berths to be installed if desired. With 
the additional freeboard amidships, 
the deck will be drier. Forward of the 
cabin trunk, the deck has been dropped 
to a lower level for convenience in 
handling ground tackle. Aft is a com- 
fortable cockpit and a bridge deck under 
which the engine, a Gray 4-52, is in- 
stalled. Two 25-gallon fuel tanks and a 
40-gallon water tank are provided. 

Construction is high grade, with 
mahogany outside planking, Everdur 
fastened, and outside lead ballast. 
Spars are hollow and Ratsey sails are 
provided. The total sail area is 614 
square feet. 

The arrangement below deck shows a 
double stateroom forward, with a 
built-in berth on each side, seat and 
locker. Next aft is a wardrobe and a 
good sized toilet room with linen 
locker. The main cabin is roomy, with 
a transom on each side, bureau, folding 
chart table and a drop leaf dining table 
fitted to the centerboard trunk. The 
galley is aft. ; 


YACHTING 





















































Sail plan of the new centerboard sloops designed by John G. Alden 





Inboard profile and cabin plan of the new sloops building at Bay Head, N.J. 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers wnder whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Seer” is rigged as a jib-headed ketch and has a pleasing profile 


“Seer,” a 75-Foot Year ‘Round Motor-Sailer 


HIS attractive cruising yacht was 

built last season for Harry B. Hess, 
of New York, from designs by William 
H. Hand, Jr., naval architect of New 
Bedford, Mass., at the yard of Hodgdon 
Brothers, East Boothbay, Maine. The 
principal dimensions of the new yacht 
are as follows: Length over all, 75’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 67’ 8’’; beam, 
17’ 8”; draft of water, 6’ 8’. 

The construction of the yacht is extra 
sturdy, with double sawn frames of 
selected white oak and outside planking 
of long leaf yellow pine, molded 244”. 
All decks are of teak and the interior is 
finished in cream enamel and teak. 

The power plant, which is located 
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amidships, is a 6-cylinder Model EN-6 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engine of 8” 
bere and 1014” stroke which develops 
225 horse power. The engine is air-start- 
ing and reversing. The normal cruising 
speed of Seer is 10 knots. The fuel 
capacity is 1250 gallons and an ample 
supply of fresh water is carried. 

Seer is rigged as a jib-headed ketch 
and her total sail area is 1144 square 
feet. 

The yacht has a raised deck forward, 
with a bulwark which drops down 
amidships and is raised again aft in 
wake of the cockpit. The deck shelter 
amidships is roomy and contains steer- 
ing wheel and engine controls, radio 


compass, chart table, etc. The quarters 
below comprise a fine suite consisting of 
a double stateroom with a bath room 
adjoining, large wardrobe bureaus, etc. 
Steps lead up to the main deck and aft 
to the cockpit. Amidships, under the 
cabin trunk, is the main cabin, with a 
lounging transom each side, alcoves, 
buffets; folding dining table, etc. A 
bath room with a shower is in the star- 
board after corner. Forward of the 
cabin is the galley, and forward of that 
the crew’s quarters. 

Seer is an all-season yacht and cruises 
in northern waters in the summer while 
she spends her winters in Florida and 
among the West Indies. 










































































The cabin plan has been well worked out, with large rooms and no little cubbyholes . 
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half breadth and body plans and diagonals of the new boat 


“Along-Shore,” the Winslow-National Auxiliary Cutter 


HIS auxiliary cutter was designed 

by: Ralph E. Winslow, of Quincy 
Mass., and is being built by the Na- 
tional Marine Co., Inc., of Boston, as a 
standardized boat. She is 28’ 9” in 
length over all, 21’ 0’ on the water line, 
8’ 2” beam and 4’ 714” draft. Keel and 
framing are of selected white oak and 
the outside planking is of Philippine 
mahogany as are the cabin trunk and 
deck joinerwork. Deck is canvas cov- 
ered. A 3400-pound iron casting extends 
the whole length of the keel and there is 
about 800 pounds of trimming ballast 
inside. The mast, of Sitka spruce, is 
hollow and booms are solid. The sail 
area is 396 square feet. A permanent 
backstay is fitted and the jibstay is 
double, permitting efficient use of the 
Genoa. 

The standard power plant is a 10 hp. 
Universal Blue Jacket Twin which will 
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give a speed of about 614 m.p.h. A 15 
\ | hp. 4-cylinder Red Wing Meteor may;be 





installed at a slight increase in cost. 
|| Water-jacketed copper exhaust pipe is 
fitted. Fuel tank, of copper, holds 25 
gallons and the tin-lined water tank is 
1\ of the same capacity and gives gravity 
feed to sink and wash basin. 

Below, sail bin, toilet room and 
|| wardrobe are forward and the main 
i | cabin amidships. This has a transom 

| 
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berth on each side and an additional 
Pullman berth may be fitted above each 
of them. The galley is aft and has ice 
box, dresser, sink, etc. The stove slides 
outboard when not in use. A quarter 
berth is located on the starboard side 
over the ice box, extending aft alongside 
of the cockpit. 

The cockpit is roomy, seating six 
Sail and rigging plan persons comfortably, and a hatch gives 
access to motor and stuffing box. 
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Accommodation plan and typical sections 
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_ yacht was built last fall from Her sail area is 845 square feet. 
designs by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., for a member of the New York perior Diesel of 100 hp., with 3:1 


Yacht Club. During 
the September hurri- 
cane, when nearly com- 
pleted, she was launched 
prematurely, being 
floated off the stocks 
and out of the shop by 
the storm wave. Some 
minor damage resulted 
but she was put into 
shape quickly, final de- 
tails were finished and 
she sailed for the South 
where she has been 
cruising this winter. 
The object of the 
design was to produce 
an able and comforta- 
ble seagoing motor- 
sailer with more em- 
phasis placed on her 
performance under 
power than under sail. 
She is 53’ 2” in length 
over all, 46’ 6” L.w.lL., 
13’ 8” beam and 5’ 7” 
draft. Her displacement 
is 20 tons, light for a 
windjammer but heavy 
for a power boat. With 
her generous beam and 
slack bilge, she has an 
easy motion at sea. 








Inboard profile of the new motor-sailer designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
The Diesel-Powered Motor-Sailer “Falcon” 


Falcon’s engine is an MRA-6 Su- 
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The accommodation plan was laid out to provide quarters for an owner’s party of four persons 
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reduction gear, which gives her a maxi- 
mum speed of 11 m.p.h. and she cruises 
at 9 to 10 miles. An ample fuel and fresh 


water supply is carried. 

Construction is first 
class, with oak frames 
and keel, Philippine 
mahogany planking, 
decks, rail and mold- 
ings of teak. Deck- 
house is mahogany, 
painted. Spars are hol- 
low and rigging of stain- 
less steel. About 8000 
pounds of lead are car- 
ried on the keel. 

The quarters are ar- 
ranged to provide ac- 
commodations for four 
persons for extended 
cruising. The owner’s 
stateroom is aft and has 
a bath room adjoining. 
Two transom berths 
are in the main cabin, 
which also contains the 
chart table, buffet and 
plenty of shelves and 
lockers. A toilet room 
adjoins the cabin. For- 
ward is the galley, 
which is fully equipped, 
and still further for- 
ward are the crew’s 
quarters, arranged for 
two men. 
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The “Sea Rover” 


JYERE are the plans of a new auxili- 
ary from the board of Masterson 
& Schlegel, naval architects of New 
York. Construction is expected to be 
started soon at one of the yards on 
Long Island. The principal dimensions 
of the new boat are: Length over all, 
30’ 0’; length on the water line, 25’ 10’; 
beam, 10’ 0”; draft, 5’ 4’’. She was de- 
signed for an experienced yachtsman 
who wished accommodations for five, 
with full headroom, in a boat that 
should be a rugged craft and yet a smart 
sailer. 

The boat has oak keel and framing 
and Philippine mahogany planking, 
fastened with Everdur screws. There are 
about 4,000 pounds of lead on the keel. 
The sail area is 420 square feet, 135 in 
the jib and 285 in the mainsail. The 
motor will be a Gray Sea Scout, located 
under the cockpit, turning a two-blade 


















































solid propeller. Fuel and water tanks . 
will be of tin-lined copper with a ca- bo 
pacity of 40 gallons each. ~ mi 

An unusual feature is a 4-inch bul- sacahe vo 
wark running the full length of the th 
raised deck. The cockpit is roomy and a 
the seats on each side are 7’ 3” long, °y 
allowing two persons to sleep there on i 
occasion. ai 

Below, the main cabin has a transom sti 
berth on each side with a folding upper. sa 
There is room for a small fireplace we 
heater. The stateroom has a built-in tin 
berth, 6’ 4” by 28”, bureau and full pr 
length clothes lockers. The toilet room a. sti 
is large, with a good sized linen locker. I 
The galley is aft and fully equipped i 
with stove, 12’’ by 18” sink, ice box and lc 
lockers, Round port lights and rectangu- y Z. ot 
lar windows assure light and air. Sail plan of the new 30-footer er 
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Inboard profile, accommoda- 
tion plan and midship section 
of “‘Sea Rover” 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


BOATS, 


ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 








EQUIPMENT 





One of the favorite topics of con- 
versation among fellows who know 
something but not too much about 
boats is, why do boats have to cost so 
much. The whole answer is rather in- 
volved but a broad answer to part of 
the question lies in the fact that there 
is a lot more to a boat than meets the 
eye. 

We know of a case a couple of years 
ago of a fellow who thought he had it 
all figured out and could beat the 
stock cruiser builders by over a thou- 
sand dollars on a 35-foot boat which 
would be just as complete and attrac- 
tive in every way. He obtained a good 
price on the bare hull and engine in- 
stallation from a reputable builder 
and worked up some rough figures on 
what tanks, accommodations, galley 
and toilet fittings, superstructure, 
floor coverings, hardware and all the 
other things that make up a complete 
cruiser would cost to buy and install. 
He had his builder turn out the hull 
and install the engine and got a good 
job at a price which left an apparently 
plentiful supply of cash with which to 
take care of the rest. The picture 
looked rosy up to that point but then 

his troubles began. 

There was his boat, just as long, 
just as wide, just as deep, and almost 
as high as she ever would be; from 
the outside she appeared to be nearly 
completed. But he soon found that 
his figures had been exceedingly rough. 
Most of the equipment cost a little 
more than he had estimated, the labor 
involved was almost twice what he 
had thought it would be and there 
was a tremendous amount of wasted 





time and material. It was good fun, 
however, and he learned several 
lessons, but when it was all over it had 
cost him a lot more than if he had 
bought about the same boat from a 
stock cruiser builder. 

There are two morals to that little 
story. First: you won’t save much 
money by building your own boat, 
and second: the hull and engine are a 
comparatively small part of the cost 
of a cruiser. 

The Elco people, of course, know all 
this and with the second of the pre- 
cepts as a basis have recently de- 
veloped a new model called the El- 
coette which is considerably lower 
in price than anything they have 
built in recent years. Her price has 
been kept down not by cheapening 
the grade of workmanship or the 
quality of materials but by keeping 
her accommodations simple and doing 
away with everything but the essen- 
tials of good wholesome cruising 
comfort for two. 

Nothing about the Elcoette has 
been done on a limited, cramped scale 
and everything that has been done 
at all has been done well and is 
worthy of Elco’s usual high standards. 
In some features such as cockpit 
space and range of visibility this boat 
is far ahead of practically everything 
of her size. 

The Elcoette has an over all length 
of 30’, a beam of 9’ 4”, and draws 2’ 
5” of water. The standard power plant 
is one 72 hp. Chrysler Ace which 
gives a speed of about 17 miles per 
hour. Larger and twin engine installa- 
tions are, of course, available, provid- 


ing speeds of up to 30 
miles. 

Outwardly, the ap- 
pearance of this boat 
might be described as 
ultra-modern. Thelines 
of the cockpit shelter 
which dominates her 
appearance are a bit 
extreme. They may 
be a year or so ahead 
of the average cruiser 
or they may be a 
little more extreme 
than anything we will 
see much of for some 
time. Some critics may 
find them unattrac- 
tive but our answer is 
that nine out of every 
ten people would have 
harshly criticized the 
lines of the 1939 auto- 
mobile five years ago 
but today they are 
generally accepted; and 
even those who feel 
that the cockpit shel- 
ter is too extreme will 
have to admit that it 
accomplishes its pur- 
pose of sheltering a large part of the 
cockpit from the sun and a light rain 
and yet provides a long open stretch 
at the side of the cockpit. 

Anyone who uses his boat largely 
for day or evening runs will appreciate 
the sumptuously large cockpit of the 
Elcoette. Including the slightly raised 
bridge deck under the shelter, it 
measures almost 14’ long and is 7’ 4” 
wide. That’s large enough to accommo- 


A large open cockpit 

is the principal feature 

of this new 30-foot 
Elco Cruiser 





The Elcoette has a good-sized galley and adequate 
accommodations for two. Headroom is 6 feet 


date a group of eight or more in deck 
chairs all in one place without any 
necessity of having half the party 
hiding away down below or draped 
around the cabin trunk cutting off 
the helmsman’s view. The cockpit 
floor is covered with linoleum and 
there are plenty of hatches to get at 
the large volume of storage space for 
life preservers and all sorts of bulky 
gear under the floor. The sides of the 
cockpit are ceiled, there are adequate 
drains in the after corners and with 
the exception of mahogany and other 
bright work it is exactly what we 
would expect to find in the cockpit 
of any Elco of this size. 

The controls are to port and there 
is a comfortable leather upholstered 
helmsman’s seat which can be swung 
down out of the way when not in use. ° 
From this position the range of visi- 
bility ahead is very good. A person of 
less than average height can see down 
to a line of vision cutting the bow 
chock and the water beyond. The 
two-pane V-shape windshield has only 
one narrow blind spot at the center. 

Accommodations below are for two 
and two only, no upper berths, no 
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so-called double berths that are only 
wide enough for one and no trick 
folding arrangements.. Beneath the 
berths are open stowage spaces for 
shoes and rough clothing. Shelf and 
small drawer space is somewhat lack- 
ing but there is a deep and wide full- 
length clothes closet with a good shelf 
for hats just aft of the port berth. The 
toilet room just aft of the clothes 
closet is not a bit cramped and is well 
arranged. 

Headroom below is a full and 
precious six feet throughout the 
length of the cabin. The galley is not 
oversupplied with space for stowing 
food, utensils, etc., but should be ade- 
quate for the needs of a small party. 
The sink is small but the dresser top is 
large and the Elco trick of enclosing 
the two burner gravity-feed Willis 
stove in a metal hood and suspending 
it from above saves a lot of space in a 
small galley. The ice box is of generous 
proportions and we like the idea of 
utilizing the available stowage space 
for one deep and high open locker 
rather than cutting it up into several 
smaller drawers. 

In workmanship and materials the 
only difference between the Elcoette 
and more expensive Elco cruisers is 
that the decks are entirely of canvas 
instead of being partly finished 


CONTROLLING CLUTCH AND 


Wuen Anthony Fokker built Q. E. D. 
last year one of the problems involved 
was to develop a system of engine 
controls. His object was not only to 
perform mechanically the physical 
work entailed in engaging and disen- 
gaging the clutches of Q. EZ. D.’s big 
engines but also to synchronize and 
make automatic the operation of 
clutch and throttle controls so that 
the 100-foot yacht could be either 
gotten under way or stopped by one 
movement of a single lever. 

Offhand, it may seem that the 
manipulations of gear levers and 
throttle controls involved in going 
from neutral to full ahead or from 
ahead back through neutral to re- 
verse are quite simple. But when you 
put the whole job in the lap of a 
mechanical robot, that robot has 
quite a lot to do, especially when, for 
the benefit of the engine and the 
clutch faces, it is desirable that en- 
gaging and disengaging of the clutch 
take place at certain predetermined 
engine speeds and that the throttle be 
opened and closed gradually. 

The 8S. M. Development Corpora- 
tion solved the problem for Fokker 
and the control mechanism worked 
out for Q. H. D. turned out so well 
and so simple that it is now being 
offered as the Allen Marine Control 
System for synchronizing clutch and 
throttle operations. The system is 
applicable to either single or twin 
screw installations of both gasoline 
and Diesel engines, is entirely electri- 
cal and operates from the bridge, 
the engine room, or by remote control 
from other points on the vessel. 

All there is to the usual installation 
on the bridge is a small pedestal with 
one lever arm about four inches long 
for each engine. In getting under way, 
after the engine has been started and 
warmed up in the usual manner, the 
lever arm is moved forward. This 
action makes an electrical contact 





The new Elco 
muffler is in- 
stalled at the 
end of the 
exhaust line 


bright, and all cockpit trim, rails, 
window panes, transoms, etc., are 
painted instead of varnished ma- 
hogany. With well chosen color 
schemes, however, there is no reason 
why this should not be just as attrac- 
tive and it’s ever so much easier to 
keep up. 

The hull of the Elcoette has the 
usual round bottom and long easy 
lines of Elco cruisers and is planked 
with %” white cedar over white oak 
frames. The frames are tripled in the 
way of the engine and the fastenings 
are brass screws. 

The engine is mounted on Elco’s 
husky, rubber-mounted steel girder 
engine beds and the fuel system, 
consisting of outboard vents and fill 
pipe, with liquid seal to prevent fumes 
from flowing out of the tank in filling, 
copper tanks and tubing, and con- 
venient shut-off valve, is exactly the 
same as the systems on larger Elecos. 


within the pedestal which simulta- 
neously opens the throttle to a pre- 
determined ideal speed for engaging 
the clutch and starts an electric motor 
driving the clutch lever through a 
direct-geared speed reducer. The 
electric motor continues to operate 
until the clutch faces are completely 
engaged and meanwhile a tiny “flea- 
power” electric motor holds the 
throttle and engine speed at the pre- 
determined “clutch-engaging” num- 
ber of revolutions. As the clutch 
becomes completely engaged a limit- 
switch is actuated which not only 
stops the electric motor but also 
reverses its action momentarily to 
allow proper relief of tension on the 
clutch lever. Then the tiny motor 
gradually opens the throttle to what- 
ever setting the operator desires. In 
case he has pushed his lever all the 
way forward at the start the throttle 
will open to full ahead in 9 seconds 
from the time the clutch has become 
completely engaged. 

To go from ahead to neutral it is 
merely necessary to pull the lever 
back to neutral position. Then the 
throttle will close down to idling speed 
and the clutch-actuating motor will 
push it into neutral. It is impossible 
for the engine speed to change while 
the clutch is being engaged or 
disengaged. 

To go on back from neutral to re- 
verse, the lever is pulled back putting 
reverse gear action to work, holding 
the throttle at first and then opening 
it. From full speed ahead to full speed 
astern requires only 17 seconds and a 
single motion of one hand. 

For emergency hand operation 
there is a push-pull throttle control on 
the pedestal and provision for a hand 
clutch lever on the engine which slips 
into place and automatically disen- 
gages the electric motor. 

Other accessories are push-button 
remote controls which can be plugged 


- sion of sound with spun glass 


The underside of the engine 
compartment hatches is in- 
sulated against the transmis- 


covered with perforated stain- 
less steel. The edges of the 
hatches are sealed with soft 
rubber. 

In connection with the 
power plant there are two 
new features on the Elcoette. 
The first is a simple device on 
the clutch lever below which 
not only enables the operator 
to “feel’’ the neutral position 
but also keeps the clutch from 
drifting out of neutral. The 
other is a new muffler which 
is fitted in the outboard end 
of the copper exhaust line. 
This muffler thoroughly mixes 
together the exhaust water 
and gases just before they 
finally escape and converts 
the pulsations of an ordinary 
exhaust to a steady even tone. 
And since the tone of any ex- 
haust depends upon a great 
many variable factors provi- 
sion is made in the muffler for inserting 
a screwdriver and adjusting the set- 
ting to the least objectionable tone. 
We understand that a slight adjustment 
can make a tremendous difference. 
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A 72 hp. Chrysler Ace is installed 
under sound insulated hatches 


The large cockpit of the Elcoette 
makes her an ideal boat for game fish- 
ing and complete equipment of out- 
riggers, fishing chairs, fish and bait 
boxes and pulpit are available. 


THROTTLE WITH ONE LEVER 


in at various stations on the boat, and 
indicating lights for the bridge or 
engine room which show whether the 
clutch is in ahead, neutral, or re- 
verse. 

So much for how the Allen Controls 
do their job. The biggest unit of the 
Controls is, of course, the clutch- 
actuating motor. Various sizes of 
motors are used in this service de- 
pending on the size and characteristics 
of the clutch involved and in 12, 24, 
32 or 110 volts. The motor, of course, 
runs only while the clutch is being 
engaged or disengaged and therefore 
uses very little current. 

The little ‘‘flea-power” motor 
which actuates the throttle draws so 
little current that it comes in 6 volts 
only. It can safely be operated on one 
battery of a larger bank. 

All the wires required by the Allen 


Controls are contained in a single 
cable which runs between the pedestal 
and the engine without fear of turns 
and bends. They are marked with 
various colors and shouldn’t be 
particularly difficult to connect. The 
general control circuit which makes 
the contacts is also a 6 volt circuit. 

One of the most interesting side- 
lights we have dug up on the Allen 
Controls is the enthusiasm of several 
prominent manufacturers of reverse 
gears for them. It seems that these 
people spend thousands of hours 
every year doing free service work on 
clutches and gears which they know, 
but can’t prove, have been damaged 
by improper operation and from 
being thrown in at too high an engine 
speed. To them a robot whose think- 
ing has been done by experts looks 
particularly attractive. 


Essential elements of the Allen Marine Control System 


PORT ENGINE CLUTCH THROTTLE CONTROL 





STARB'D ENGINE CLUTCH THROTTLE CONTROL 
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DROP FORGED MARINE FITTINGS 


Durine the course of our many 
years on the water we have seen 
several masts go over the side and 
many a boat drop out of a race be- 
cause of rigging and fitting trouble. 
On two occasions we happened to be 
sailing on the boat which lost her spar 
and in both cases the accident was 
caused by an inadequate fitting 
which should never have been used 
in that particular service. 

On the first occasion we were racing 
with a friend who had recently ac- 
quired his first boat. There was a 
good whole sail breeze and he had the 
boat going beautifully and holding 
a slight lead on the remainder of the 
fleet going up the windward leg. 
Suddenly there was a pop and a 
crash as the mast went over the side. 
Another race gone — and the cause 
of the difficulty had been staring us 
in the face all the time. It was a cast 
bronze shackle which had been used 
to fasten the main shroud into the 
chain plate. It “looked” fairly husky 
and there was no apparent defect 
where it had let go — but, neverthe- 
less, our mast was over the side. 

“Well, what do I do about it 
now?” asked the owner of the boat. 

Obviously he required a new mast, 
but equally important, he needed to 
look over every turnbuckle and every 
fitting on his boat to see if there was 
an inadequate, uncertain casting 
where there should have been a drop 
forged fitting. Most of the hardware 
aboard passed inspection but we did 





Laughlin’s drop forged rode line hook 


find several items which it was 
deemed advisable to replace. 

We have seen and heard of dozens 
of similar cases in which races and 
spars have been lost and sometimes 
a whole season’s racing record spoiled 
by fitting failures which never should 
have occurred. One good way to avoid 
such trouble, though not the only 
way, is to use drop forged fittings 
wherever possible. That naturally 
brings up the question of what'a drop 
forged fitting is and why it is superior. 

Both steel and bronze can be drop 
forged although it has only been 
Within the last dozen years that 
bronze yacht fittings have been drop 
forged. To get the whole picture of 
the forging process we really have to 
start back in the rolling mill where 
ingots of the various metals are 





~ 


Drop forging a rowlock in the plant of the Thomas Laughlin Company 


rolled out into long bars and other 
shapes. During this process the metal 
is heated at carefully controlled tem- 
perature and it is virtually impossible 
for any hidden flaws or defects to 
creep in. The metal destined for boat 
and yacht fittings goes from the rolling 
mill in whatever shapes and sizes are 
required for the various hardware 
items. 

Forgings are made in a series of 
dies made of heavy steel which step 
by step transform the solid bar of 
metal into a finished fitting. The bar 
is first heated to a cherry red and 
then is laid atop the lower half of the 
die. The top half then smashes down 
like a tremendous hammer with a 
pressure of as much as 3,000 to 4,000 
pounds. This first blow roughly 
shapes the object and flattens out the 
excess metal into what is known as 
the flash. Further blows continue to 
shape the fitting, cut off the flash, 
etc. After it has been entirely shaped 
it may be punched, or tapped, and 
finally the fitting is polished or 
galvanized. 

A detailed description of the forging 
process would be a complete story in 
itself, but what we are most inter- 
ested in here is the physical qualities 
of the finished fittings. 

Under the tremendous pressures of 
the forging process the grain structure 
of the metal is actually kneaded. The 
molecules are brought closer together 
and the result is a metal of greater 
strength, resiliency and ductility. 
Drop forged fittings are tough and 
hard, not hard and brittle like some 


Various stages in the shaping and 
finishing of a Wilcox, Crittenden 
drop forged galvanized turnbuckle 





castings. They will yield or shear 
when subjected to abnormal tension 
or torsional stress, but will stand 
more than hardware fabricated by 
any other process. 

The greatest virtue of drop forgings, 
however, is not that inch for inch 
they are stronger than other types of 
fittings but rather their absolute 
uniformity and dependability. It is 
virtually impossible to get, in a drop 
forging, anything which can give the 
kind of trouble caused by cleavage 
planes and crystalline structure in 
cheap castings. 

Most cast fittings made by rep- 
utable marine hardware manufac- 
turers will do the job they are in- 
tended to do and are free of hidden 
flaws and defects; but beware of the 
back-yard brass foundry which offers 
to cast things up from your own 
patterns at so much a pound. For in 
that case you are not only taking a 
chance on what goes into the make-up 
of the metal melted down to do your 
job but also you’ll never know how 
much of the inside is air or sand 
until it lets go. 

There are certain limitations on 
the drop forging process which pre- 
vent its being used even more widely 
than it is at present for marine fit- 
tings. First, is its cost. The dies are 
expensive and obviously any manu- 
facturer must have to see a reasonably 
large market for a fitting to justify 
making up dies to drop forge it. Sec- 
ondly, the forging hammer cannot get 
in around corners and scoop out hol- 
lows so that some fittings cannot be 


The new Laughlin jaw and jaw swivel and méor- 
ing swivel with large unencumbered eye are 
drop forged and are neat in appearance 


drop forged at all or their design has 
to be modified slightly to be made 
workable. 

To attempt to mention all the fit- 
tings and hardware which may be or 
should be drop forged would be a 
whole marine hardware catalogue in 
itself. But, briefly, wherever a fitting 
is subject to great strain or shearing 
force, drop forgings should be used. 
Also anything which may be subject 
to a violent impact where the brittle- 
ness of castings might cause them to 
fracture, should be forged. 

For instance, drop forged oar- 
locks are a much better bet than 
cast, but the socket into which they 
fit can be cast as it acts only as a 
metal liner. Turnbuckles have a very 
vital function and should be drop 
forged not only because of the load 
they have to carry but also because 
they are often subject to sharp im- 
pacts and may be bent out of shape 
in running alongside a dock. To 
straighten out any metal after such a 
shock weakens it, and a cast turn- 
buckle shank is quite likely to fall 
apart on the second bend. 

Eye bolts, shackles, snap hooks and 
anchors all have to stand steady 
strains and sharp jerks and should be 





A drop forged rowlock still on the end of the 
bar with the “flash” surrounding it 


drop forged whenever possible. With 
cleats, blocks, fairleaders and chocks 
the question is slightly different. 
There the bolts or screws fastening 
them or, in the case of blocks, the pin, 
has to take the real strain, and cast- 
ings or stampings are satisfactory. 

How to tell a drop forging from a 
casting is probably a fair question at 
this point. The answer, however, is 
not simple. Any good marine hard- 
ware dealer should be able to tell you, 
of course, but usually on a drop 
forging there is some little ridge or 
remnant of the flash along the center 
line of the fitting while on a casting, 
no matter how highly polished, there 
is usually, on the inside or back in 
some corner, a bit of the surface which 
is still coarse and rough 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


A FEATHERWEIGHT DINGHY 


“What about the dinghy — let’s 
leave the consarned thing home this 
week-end, it’s more nuisance than it’s 
worth” —. We’ve all heard state- 
ments to that effect. Some of us leave 
our tenders home to avoid the nui- 
sance of having to tow them and the 
chance of getting into trouble in a 
mean following sea. Others take the 
dinghy along and every time we have 
to heave it aboard curse the man who 
ever invented them. 

On larger boats there are davits to 
handle dinghies and tenders, and on 
sailing craft and auxiliaries there is 
always a halliard to make reasonably 
simple work of heaving a small boat 
aboard. On the small power cruiser, 
however, handling the dinghy is 
quite a problem. Adequate davits are 
too big and clumsy looking to be con- 
sidered, and a little flag halliard won’t 
do. Main strength is about the only 
thing left and it’s surprising how 
much of it is required to handle the 
ordinary tender. The little Weldwood 
prams which have been so popular for 
the last couple of years were certainly 
a step in the right direction, as they 
are simple, compact and light. 

The big news of the year, however, 
in the tender line is the new Penn Yan 
Aerodinghy which made its first ap- 
pearance at the New York Show. It 
looks so much like the canvas covered 
dinghies Penn Yan has been making 
for years that many a Show visitor 





passed it, by without realizing that it 
weighs only half as much. 

The Aerodinghy is available in 7’ 
and 8’ lengths with beam measure- 
ment of 43” and 44” respectively and 
weighing only 46 and 48 pounds. If 
those weight figures don’t mean much, 
try lifting one of the Aerodinghies and 
you'll see how easily it comes up. And 
don’t forget that the lighter the boat 
the easier it rows. 

In order to save every possible 
ounce the Aerodinghy has no un- 
necessarily heavy parts. But neither 
has ruggedness been sacrificed by 
skinning it out too much. Keel and 
skeg are of spruce, and the transom, 
trim and thwart frames are mahog- 
any. The centers of the thwarts are 
caned. Ribs and frames are of cedar 
and the exterior is covered with 8 
ounce pyroxylin processed canvas. 
The part of the bottom which is 
stepped into is reénforced with extra 
half ribs. All angle braces are of 
bronze and a cotton covered sponge 
rubber fender stretches entirely around 
the dinghy. 


—s— 


‘‘COMPARTMENT’’ TRAYS 
OF CORK 


For downright practicality we 
nominate for “gadget of the month,” 
this non-skid tray of cork with in- 
dividual recessed compartments for 
plate, glass, cup, silverware, and salt 





and pepper containers. And we 
won’t be a bit surprised if it takes the 
orchids for “gadget of the year.” 

We all know how pleasant and con- 
venient it is to eat in the cockpit, 
particularly when you’re under way 
—as long as there are no little or big 
seas or rollers from passing boats to 
disturb the equilibrium of your glass 
and slither your plate out of your lap 
into the scuppers. We’ve all run into 
trouble by trying to handle more than 
one thing at a time when there were 
such conditions to contend with. 

Abercrombie & Fitch have these 
new trays and the idea behind them 
is to load one up for each guest down 
below, pass them out to the cockpit 
and then park them across your 
knees. The recesses and non-skid 
qualities of the cork probably 
wouldn’t be sufficient to take your 
meal across the Gulf Stream, but un- 
til the sea kicks up so much that you 
haven’t even one hand left to eat 
with, the tray ought to do very well. 
If you insist upon the formality of a 
table you'll still find the tray mighty 
handy as the cork gets a firm grip 
on any table top. 

The trays are also available with a 
dozen uniform recesses for cocktail 
or highball glasses. 


—s— 


ANOTHER LOW-PRICED 
SEXTANT 


A couptz of years ago a low-priced 
sextant was made available to boat 
owners for the first time. The idea 
was not that it could replace the rather 
costly precision instruments required 
for really dependable deep sea navi- 
gation but rather that it would fill the 
bill as far as practice in taking sights 
and having rough sights to work real 
problems from was concerned. We 
know that these little instruments 
proved very popular and that a great 
many boat owners got a lot of fun out 
of them. 

Now, along comes something new 
along the same line, Kelvin & White’s 
Lafayette Sextant. It’s a little closer 
to the precision instrument class 
though still designed primarily for 
practice, measuring shore angles, and 





emergency use. (In spite of the due 
care accorded them, sextants have 
been known to go overboard and to 
be banged up in a bad tumble on 
deck or below.) 

The vernier of the Lafayette Sex- 
tant reads to 3’ of arc, which should 
give you a position within three miles. 
Sun shades come with it and a bubble 
telescope is available at slight extra 
cost for shore work. The mirrors are 
adjustable and the sextant comes in 
a wooden case. 


== 


CANDLE ADAPTERS FOR 
OIL LAMPS 


Nowapays with electricity being 
used so extensively both ashore and 
afloat, we may appear to be taking a 
step backward in talking about oil 
lamps and to be jumping way back 
into the dark ages to bring candles 
back into the limelight. 

However, in spite of the obvious 
convenience and economy of electric 
lighting, there are times when it is 
desirable to have something else 
aboard. Many of the finest boats built 
today have oil lamps in gimbals in- 
stalled in several key locations for 
emergency use in case of failure of the 
batteries and for use as dimmed standby 
lights at night. Kerosene lamps are 
simple and inexpensive to operate and 
have the advantage of being readily 
turned up or down. We’re not forget- 
ting that a good many owners still use 
them exclusively. 

Kerosene also has the disadvantage 
of spilling easily and spreading and 
smelling considerably whenever it 
spills —and have you ever tasted 
kerosene? It’s rather a nuisance to 
have to have a can of kerosene aboard 
just to take care of the requirements 
of a few little used lamps and that’s 
where Wilcox, Crittenden’s new can- 
dle adapters come into the picture. 

They are designed to replace the 
wick and burner in the regular oil 





burning gimbal cabin lamps. A candle 
fits into the adapter and by an in- 
genious arrangement is fed upward as 
it slowly burns down so that the flame 
is always at the same height. No fuss, 
no muss, and no kerosene in the stew 
or in your berth. The only disad- 
vantage is that the height of the flame 
cannot be regulated. The adapters are 
also available as part of a complete 
new inexpensive gimbaled fixture for 
burning candles only. 


—l— 


PORTABLE RUNNING LIGHTS 
FOR TENDERS 


WE wonder how many owners of 
small inboard and outboard power 
tenders and other small boats there 
are who know that between sunset 
and sunrise, according to the law, 





they must show 
a combination 
red and green 
light forward 
and a white 
light aft when- 
ever they are 
running under 
power. We 
wonder also 
whether there 
is a single small 
boatownerany- 
where in the 
country who 
hasn’t violated 
this regulation 
at one time or 
another. The 
fines can be stiff and there’s no know- 
ing when an inspector will appear out 
of nowhere and then it’s just a bit too 
late to think about what you should 
have had aboard. . 
Wilcox, Crittenden have developed 
an excellent solution to the problem 
in a pair of detachable running lights 
operated on self-contained flashlight 
batteries. The stern light stands up 
high, is white of course, and shines all 
around the horizon. The bow light isa 
combination red and green, legal up- 
to 26’ overall length. Both the lights 
are fitted to clamps which can be 
fastened to either a horizontal or a 
vertical surface such as a thwart, the’ 
transom, or the edge of the deck or 
coaming. The standard flashlight cells 
are, of course, easily replaceable. 


—— 


NEW KENYON 
SPEEDOMETER LOG 


Most of us with an eye for gadg- 
ets are already quite familiar with 
the Kenyon Speedometer. This in- 
strument has become a “must” onall 
the larger sailing racers and it’s 80 
interesting to have your speed 
through the water right before you on 
a dial that many a cruising auxiliary 
which never goes near a starting line 
has installed the same instrument. 
Briefly, the ‘‘Kenyon” indicates 
speed by exposing a Bakelite strut 
protruding from the vessel’s undet- 
body to the flow of water along the 
hull. The faster the water flows by, 
the more the strut is deflected. 

Of course, if you should take a read- 
ing every few minutes, note it down, 
and then average it at the end of 
each hour you would have a fairly ac 

curate record of the distance cov: 
In other words, by combining the 


_ factors of time and speed you have 


distance and that is exactly what the 
new Kenyon Speedometer Log an- 
nounced a couple of months ago does, 
automatically. 

For the time factor the Kenyon 
people use a regular 8-day Seth 
Thomas ship’s clock which can b 
mounted anywhere in the vessel 
can also perform its usual func 
a timepiece. Once each minu 
recording part of the instrument taae 
a mechanical reading of the speed a 
dicated on the dial and then cot 
the distance off in miles and tem 
just as a taffrail log does. Thus t 
speed and distance are obtained 
a single instrument which is rea 
the cockpit, and without the ne 
of streaming a line and spinner a8 
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DON’T WORRY, MAW... 
PAW’S OKAY...LONG 
HAULS ARE SAFE HAULS 
WITH ESSOMARINE! 

















IT’S TOPS FOR ANY TRIP, CAP'N! 


HAT we mean to say is that the formance improves because Essomarine 
skipper who has the foresight to assures power seal and resists sludge 
stop only at the Essomarine Sign, en- formation. More time in the water and 
joys his voyage home as much as his _less on the ways. More fun afloat! 
stay South! Along the Inland Waterway and all 
It’s a grand feeling to make fast in the way up the Atlantic coast, you’re 
home waters and close a log-book that _ never far from an Essomarine Sign. 
records no engine failures, no repairs There you'll find attendants ready with 
en route, That’s why boat-owners look _ the kind of prompt, helpful service that 
upon Essomarine as cruise insurance. you like. Rely on them, and you'll al- 
Economy signs on theday Essomarine —_ ways pull away for 
fuels and lubricants come aboard. Per- Happy Cruising! 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by these major oil companies: Standard Oil Company 


OILS & GREASES 
of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania— ‘ 


Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard © 
Oil Company. (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada.) 2 


Direct inquiries to ESSOMARINE, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Alden’s 
35th 


Anniversary 


Year 





MALABAR JR. 


31’ 4” x 22’ 1” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8”. Able, sturdy, comfortable. Three berths. $3450. 
(Slightly extra with four berths, or for Great Lakes delivery.) 


OFFSOUNDINGS 


(at right) 
42’ 2" x 29’ 3” x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10”. Sleeps five. Gray 
4-52 motor. Cutter $7350. Yawl $7500. 





COASTWISE 
(at left) 

36° S$” « 96’ « 9 9" x 5’ 3”. 

Sleeps four. Gray 4-22 motor. 

$5900. 


for circulars write to 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
I3I State St... Boston, Mass. 


Branch Office: 545 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


HE coming racing season in British waters promises to be one of copn-. 


siderable interest. In the first place, the International Twelve-Metre 
Class — which, to my mind, is the best of all the International Rule clasges 
— should provide even finer sport than it has in the past as, with four new 
boats being built in this country and with the certainty of one ‘‘ Twelve” 
and the possibility of two coming from America, it will be numerically 
stronger than ever. Three of last season’s fleet, V. W. MacAndrew’s T'rivia, 
C. R. Fairey’s Evaine and Hugh F. Paul’s Little Astra, will complete the 
class in our home waters but there is also a prospect of an additional entry 
from Germany. Of one thing, I think we may be practically certain: there 
will be a far more even distribution of prizes, especially of first prizes, than 
there was last season when Trivia and Evaine shared practically all the first 
prizes. between them. 

The new vessels are for Sir William P. Burton, president of the I.Y.R.U, 
and the Y.R.A., designed by Alfred Mylne and built by the Bute Slip Dock 
Co. Ltd.; for Hugh L. Goodson, designed by J. Laurent Giles and built at 
the Fairlie yard; for Arthur C. Connell and for T. O. M. Sopwith, both de- 
signed by C. E. Nicholson and built by Camper & Nicholsons, at Gosport, 

Each of these yachts will have her own particular interest. The Mylne 
boat is the practical outcome of the experience gained over a number of 
seasons’ racing with outstanding success in Marina under the highly skilled 
handling of Sir William Burton. Designers are sometimes — I may say, 
often — apt to be misled by the results obtained with yachts built to their 
design but, in the case of the new Mylne boat, this situation cannot possibly 
arise and the designer has the great advantage of knowing just what is 
needed to make his new craft an assured success. He would not have so good 
a chance of doing so if the yacht were to be sailed by an unknown owneror, 
for the matter of that, by a different owner of known skill, but in designing 
for Sir William he must feel certain that the best will be got out of his 
latest design. 

The Laurent Giles boat has an entirely different interest. Coming, as she 
does, from the board of a young and clever designer who has had the ad- 
vantage of a highly scientific training, she is remarkable as being his first 
design to be built to the International Rule. I do not know of any other Brit- 
ish designer having been set the task of making attack on an International 
Rule in the biggest current class. This fact, if I am correct in thinking it to 
be so, is remarkable in itself, but there is another, and perhaps of even 
greater interest, in connection with this yacht. Her design is the first and, 
at present, the only one to be tank tested under the conditions now avail- 
able at Stevens Institute, under the directorship of Professor K. 8. M. 
Davidson. Laurent Giles has kindly given me opportunity to study his pro- 
cedure in design and his methods suggest that both by training and temper- 
ament he is well suited to get the best results from tank research. He does 
not appear to be hampered by any preconceived notions as to exactly what 
is required to meet the demands of any particular combination of condi- 
tions. That attitude of mind is, I take it, one of the great advantages of 
being young. In old age, as many of us must have found, adaptability is 
not one’s strong point. Hitherto, Laurent Giles has devoted his attention 
mainly to cruisers and ocean racers and, among the latter, his Maid of 
Malham — his first attempt, by the way, in design for deep sea racing — 
was an immediate and outstanding success. 

Relatively, I think, Charles Nicholson has the most difficult task of the 
three. Alfred Mylne has to improve on Marina, a boat which has been 
consistently well sailed over a number of seasons and whose performance 
on all points of sailing is well known. Laurent Giles’ task is quite a different 
one for, although he has no boat of his own design to beat, he is coming 
straight into a hot class at his first International Class venture but, fortu- 
nately, with the asset of a young and skilful helmsman-owner. Nicholson, 
on the other hand, has his own two outstanding vessels, Trivia and Evame, 
the outcome of a number of years of steady advance in design, to improve 
upon. This, with a rating rule such as the International (which tends t0 
stabilize type) must, year by year, be a progressively more difficult task. 

During the early years in the life of a rating rule, the years in which the 
tendencies toward the ultimate type are in process of discovery, the next 
step may be fairly easy to predict but when the rule type has been firmly 
established, this difficulty must, naturally, be greatly increased — even 
the point where change does not make for improvement. I feel confident, 
however, that, as he has often done in the past, Nicholson will find some 4) 
in which to give the new vessels just that little which will be required t0 
show an improvement upon the existing high standard. The racing i 
class should, in any case, be the best we have had for many seasons. If a 
American-designed, tank tested “Twelve” takes a hand in the game, the 
results, both from the sporting and from the scientific points of view, © 
be watched with the greatest possible interest on both sides of the Atlantic 

A small company, under the title of “Yacht Tests, Limited,” has 
cently been formed in this country with the object of giving designers an 
yachtsmen generally the opportunity to try out, by tank tests on SI 
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You’d expect her to have an 
Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery 
.... and she has 


O dependable have Exide-Ironclad Batteries proved 
themselves in marine service that you find them as 
a matter of course on such yachts as this. 


“Aloha Lii” has a 60-cell Exide-Ironclad of 319 amp. 
hr. capacity, used with the Exide Marine Floating Battery 
System and thus connected to all electrical auxiliaries. 
Included are the fuel oil pump, fresh and salt water 
circulating pumps, oil burner, electric winch, anchor 
hoist, boat hoist, electrical refrigeration, radio apparatus, 
and the entire lighting system. 


These batteries are built to give long, trouble-free 
and absolutely dependable service under every 
condition afloat. And because they do so, it is not 
surprising that yachtsmen find them exceedingly 
economical batteries to use. 


There are 6 and 12 volt Exides for small boats, and 
32 and 115 volt batteries, both Exide and Exide-Iron- 
clad, for large craft—all of genuine marine type and 
quality. Why not see your marine dealer today, or 
get in touch with us? 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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126-foot yacht "Aloha Lii;’ owned by Mr. A. C. James of 
New York. She is equipped with a 60-cell Exide-lronclad 
Marine Battery purchased and installed by Bump & 
Child of Newport, R. 1, through the agency of Hathaway 
Oil Co. of New Bedford, Mass. 





Exide 


IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 
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IT’S WISE TO CARRY 





The most careful skipper may hit a 
sunken log or a broken pile. If the 
propeller is a Hyde, it will not break 
but will get him safely back to port. 
Avoid the delay of straightening out 
the old wheel or returning it to the 
factory for reconditioning if the dam- 
age is a bad one. Carry a “spare” in 
the locker, properly bored and slotted 
to fit the shaft and key, the change can 
be made during the inspection haul- 
out. A Hyde Propeller boxed for carry- 
ing takes little room and is a positive 
assurance against annoying delays. 


HYDE 


PRO LERS 





Send for this free booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed ‘of a boat and always get home safely. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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lines to those employed at Stevens Institute, the merits — or otherwise — 
of new designs or of existing vessels. That such a venture has been made 
possible is due to the generous and sporting spirit in which Stevens Insti- 
tute has given full technical information on the running of the yacht mode] 
tests in the experimental tank. A tribute, too, must be paid to Laurent 
Giles who has twice visited America on a tank test mission and who has 
been mainly responsible for getting the scheme placed on a practical foot- 
ing in this country. Three of the directors of this company are T. O. M. 
Sopwith, Michael H. Mason, Commodore of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, 
and Hugh L. Goodson. Among the members of its technical advisory com- 
mittee are William Fife, Charles E. Nicholson, Alfred Mylne and J. Laurent 
Giles. The tests are to be carried out by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., at their ex- 
perimental tank at St. Albans, and their representative, who is in charge 
of their work and will conduct the yacht tests, will also be a member of the 
advisory committee. 

The facilities offered by Yacht Tests should, if the scheme gets an ade- 
quate backing by designers, builders and yachtsmen when ordering new 
vessels, be of the greatest service to the sport from the standpoints of cruis- 
ing, racing, ocean racing and motor yachting. If this support is forthcoming, 
as it is hoped it will be, the results should prove that the efforts made by 
the enthusiasts who have promoted the scheme have been really worth 
while. 

M. HeEcKstTAtt-SmitTa 
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POINTE CLAIRE Y. C. CELEBRATES 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HE 1939 season will be an important one for the Pointe Claire Yacht 

Club (which is a small but very active club situated on Lake St. Louis 
some 15 miles from Montreal, Que.) due to the fact that it will mark the 
sixtieth anniversary of the formation of the old Pointe Claire Boating 
Club whose properties and membership were taken over when the Yacht 
Club of the same name was formed in 1924. 

In its early years the Club’s principal interest lay in paddling, though 
records show that sailing races were held. In 1892, however, the Corin- 
thian Sailing Club was formed, and the Boating Club erected suitable 
quarters for the use of sailing club members, and for several years the 
Corinthian Sailing Club was very active. However, it gradually died a 
natural death with the development of the Seawanhaka Cup type of small 
racing yacht and the P. C. B. C.’s sailing activities did not develop very 
rapidly until the years just prior to the war. In 1913, the Pointe Claire 
Challenge Cup was presented, and by 1914 a fine miscellaneous class was 
in existence. Following the war, a fresh start was made, and by the time 
the Pointe Claire Yacht Club came into being sailing was definitely 
established as the club’s principal reason for existence, and a policy of 
developing sailing, and of providing reasonable (but not elaborate) club 
house accommodation, and adequate harbor, storage and boat handling 
facilities was initiated. 

Since that time the Pointe Claire Yacht Club has progressed steadily 
but surely, always along conservative lines and following a definite policy. 
As the membership and squadron list grew, improvements to club build- 
ings were made, as finances permitted, storage and harbor space was 
increased until, at the end of 1938, the available room was pretty well 
taken up by the fleet of almost eighty boats of various types. The present 
fleet is made up of ten D Class sloops and yawls of 32- to 35-foot length, 
5 of the 27-foot ‘‘E’s,’’ nine of the 19-foot one-design ‘‘PC’s,” 19 auxiliary 
cruisers, four dinghies, 22 power boats and several miscellaneous sailing 
craft. 

Racing is carried on in the D, E, PC and cruising classes. In the PC 
Class there is no time allowance but in the other three a percentage system 
of time allowance has been developed that has worked out satisfactorily. 

Interclub competition between the Pointe Claire and North Hatley 
Yacht Clubs in the past few years has done much to stimulate interest 0 
sailing, and to develop good skippers and crews. Both clubs use the same 
19-foot Mower-designed sloops, known as the “‘PC’s” on Lake St. Lous, 
and the Inter-Lakes on Lake Massawippi. Four races are sailed annually 
.at each place. To date Hatley has won three series while Pointe Clair 
has taken the last two. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting of the Pointe Claire Yacht Club 
for the 1939 season were as follows: Commodore, F. B. Latchmore; 
vice commodore, W. G. Ross; rear commodore, R. C. Ronalds; treasurel, 
G. H. Turner; secretary, C. A. E. White; harbor master, Eric Jones. 

With sixty years of steady development behind it, plus the enthusiast, 
knowledge and ability of its membership, the Pointe Claire Yacht Club 
has every reason to look forward to a successful season. 


“Braver” 
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MALL boat owners — boat builders — 
dealers — resort owners and liverymen 
— all classes of boatmen — who attended 
the New York Motor Boat Show, were con- 
vinced that the real swing is to inboards and 
that the new Briggs & Stratton Inboard Marine 


Motors are “tops” in power for small craft. 


The demand for inboard power—in dinghies, 
fishing and family 
boats — and as aux- 
iliary power — has 
swung completely to 
the sturdy .and de- 
pendable new Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle, 
air-cooled, Inboard 


Marine Motors. ; : 
poet. 090 el- mei -) a's lor om 
















Check 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
INBOARD ADVANTAGES 


Y New 1) Cole (-) FSR -T-) of Lot t-V 0 amo (-1-) {opel =1e iB fo) a 


W Wide Speed Range — from trolling to 
top speed without choking or stalling. 


To resort owners and boat liverymen, these 
trouble-free and economical inboard motors 
open new opportunities for greater profit from 
their boat rental service. 


To boat owners, the unusual performance of 
the motors is the assurance of motor boating 
fun; smooth, steady travel, mile after mile; 
with safety, dependability and low cost. 


See your boat dealer or 
builder today for full 
information about 
Briggs & Stratton In- 
board Motors. 


BRIGGS « STRATTON 


Corp. 
Dept. Y39, Milwaukee, Wis. 
U.S.A. 





YW Simple to Operate—trouble-free and safe ° 


Toy ab bol => 9 0)-) of-) eLol-ro Me) ol-be-tie) a-hole Med obi Coba-y em 


YW 4-Cycle — starts like a flash — high ten- 


FSopempest-Copel-j (om topeb tiles em 


W Air-Cooled — steady performance in all 
weather, from extreme heat to freezing. 


W Dependable, efficient, precision-built, 


powerful, trouble-free. 


| ole) oLoy eet Cor-) Mmm be Mo} a lop bol- 0 Molel-1 Ome: Belo MB Del 


operating cost. 


Easy to Install — compact. 


Fully Equipped. 


Full range of models — 2 to 4h. p. 





S & STRATTON |f 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 
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Old Man Joe 


Says: 





“The demand for reduction gears has been 
greatly increased by the latest high speed, 
powerful marine engines. All requirements are 


met by 
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because of their constant improvement of de- 
sign and material.” The majority of engine 
builders, the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, and 
foreign navies adopt Joes Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears on account of these two vital, 
exclusive and patented features: 


Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 


JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY 
TO CRANK SHAFT Instead of 


JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 


Driving Thru Loose Splines. Pat- 


ented. 


Joes 100% Reverse Speed — Heavy 
Duty Models 
(Joes Gears are Not Planetary) 


Nation-wide Sales and Service 


New York — Sutter Brothers 
Philadelphia — W. E. Gochenaur 
Mfg. Co. 


Norfolk — Curtis Marine Co., Inc. 
Baltimore — Mahon & Gall, Inc. 
Miami — J. Frank Knorr 

Mobile — A. H. McLeod & Co. 


Oshkosh, Wis.— The Universal 
Motor Co. 


Detroit — Henry H. Smith & Co. 
Canada — All branches Fairbanks 


Galveston — Galveston Marine Sup- 
ply Co. 

Oakland, Cal. — Star Marine En- 
gine Works 


San Diego — Campbell Machine Co. 
Los Angeles — Fellows & Stewart 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Engine Co. 
vi i — Oregon Marine Supply 


Chicago — W. L. Masters & Co. 





Morse Co. 


Vi B. C. — Simplex Engine 
& Mfg. Co. e ss 


Send for free 1939 vest pocket “‘Rules of the Road”’ 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 





GEARS 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Ed Earle 


HINGS were piping around the winter galley fire this past month and 
Charley Noble was hot under the forced draft preparations for a busy 
season in the offing for both racing and blue water sailors. The seventy- 
third annual meeting of the Boston Yacht Club brought the announce- 
ment of a 366-mile ocean race from Marblehead to Halifax under the 
combined burgees of the Boston Yacht Club and the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron. The date was scheduled for August 19th to avoid the pea 
soup fog which has had the habit of draping the northeast coast line dur- 
ing the last of July. This race is laid down as a fixture for cruising boats in 
the alternate years of the Bermuda Race. The Bermuda Race rules and 
conditions governing measurements are to be applied. An international 
flavor is injected since the race committee has already received entries 
from boats sailing out of Halifax to visit the New York World’s Fair. 
The meeting brought the greatest turnout since 1899 when the old Hull 
Yacht Club was spliced with the Boston Yacht Club. The flag officers for 
1939 include Commodore Thomas Elcock, Vice Commodore Donald W. 
Gardner and Rear Commodore A. D. Chesterton. Blake H. Cooley was 
reélected secretary and Schuyler Dillon, treasurer. Burt MacInnis is 
again at his perennial post as chairman of the race committee. Commander 
Donald MacMillan’s colored movies of the Arctic wound up a big evening, 


+ + + 


The International One-Designs enter the racing scene at Marblehead 
and not only will vie with the long-ended Thirty-Square-Metres for the 
limelight but will provide interesting angles of intersectional and inter- 
national racing. 

Four of the sloop-rigged Internationals, from the board of Bjarne Aas, 
of Fredrikstad, Norway, have been ordered by Eastern Yacht Club mem- 
bers through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Inc., and will arrive in 
Boston about the middle of May. The new owners are Caleb Loring, 
Marion Leeson, William L. Pitcher and Mrs. George 8. Patten. Three 
more new boats are in the offing as well as the possibility of Eastern Yacht 
Club and Corinthian Yacht Club syndicate craft. The Boston committee, 
headed by Caleb Loring, is working with the New York committee on 
sanctions and rules governing the class and is endeavoring to arrange team 
matches with New York and Northeast Harbor. There is also the possi- 
bility of a Bermuda challenge late in the summer. 

The new Internationals will be the first major one-design class at 
Marblehead since the M-B’s started some dozen years ago. This class 
comes in with the departure of the Triangles and the passing of the Herre- 
shoff S Class. ‘‘ Art’’ Shuman, whose office is handling the sales, sailed with 
Harry Maxwell in Ginch in the last two races of the 1937 series off Larch- 
mont, primarily to obtain first hand information on the performance of 


the one-designs. 
ae oe 


Racing by blue water boats in the regular races at Marblehead received 
an impetus with the acquisition of the New York “32” Gentian by Gordon 
Abbott, Jr., of the Eastern Yacht Club. Abbott’s Eight-Metre Cockade, 
winner of the Eastern Ladies’ Plate, was pulverized in the hurricane. 
Gentian was formerly owned by ex-Commodore George Nichols, of the 
New York Yacht Club, whose Six-Metre Goose gained fame last season in 
the Gold Cup series. 


+ + + 


The active frostbite racing at Marblehead has gained an eighth new boat 
in Nancy Leiter’s Shuman-designed Class B dinghy. The Sunday chowders 
are important in the affairs of the dinghy sailors. 


+ + + 
The Kittywake, ex-Actaea, will be brought to Marblehead from Detroit 
by John Timkins and will join the Cruising Division in the regular races. 
+ + + 
The Dog Watch Meetings of the Boston Yacht Club are under way: 


For this 17th annual series a list of seven lectures by speakers on things 
salty has been scheduled. 


+ + + 


The Quincy Bay Race Week Association, Inc., has set the second annual 
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W J HEN SPEED RECORDS are to be 

smashed, Champion Spark Plugs 
can certainly be counted on to help. 
That’s why the Lycoming engine in 
George C. Cannon’s ‘‘Gray Goose 
II’’ was equipped with Champions 
when she established a new world’s 
record of 85.923 miles an hour—nearly 
1014 miles an hour faster than the old 
record—for the 225 hydroplane class. 


Perhaps the finest testimonial to the 
efficiency and dependability of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs can be found in Mr. 
Cannon’s letter to the Champion 
factory. He writes, “‘As has been 
usual with Champion plugs, they per- 
formed with absolute perfection. They 
followed a long line of their predeces- 
sors which have, in three years, been 


used by us in scores of races and hun- 
dreds of trials without one failure of 
perfect operation. We have never had 


one plug foul up or fail to fire exactly © 


100%. Without Champion plugs, any 
attempt at such a record as was made 
on the morning of January 16th last 
would have been a useless under- 
taking.” 


As the New York World Telegram 
says, ‘“The speed record set by the 
‘Gray Goose II’ seems almost incred- 
ible and even more significant when 
compared with the speed record of a 
Gold Cup boat. The “Gray Goose II’ 
unsupercharged engine develops power 
from only 225 cubic inches of piston 
displacement but it closely approaches 
the 89.776 miles per hour record of the 





unsupercharged Gold Cup engine of 
732 cubic inches of displacement.’’ 


Sensational speed records such as this 
are important to the average boat owner 
because they so clearly indicate the bet- 
ter performance Champions bring to 
every engine. You may be certain that 
new Champions will make your en- 
gine function with the same efficiency 
and dependability—with added power 
and speed and better all ’round per- 
formance. 





PLUG 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 
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Wastaver the dimensions of 





the vessel, our policies are 
_ appropriate to the needs of 


keen yachtsmen. 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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Quincy Race Week from July 30th to August 3d. The Quincy Yacht Club 
will be the host on the first two days, the Wollaston Yacht Club will do the 
honors on the next two days, and the Squantum Yacht Club will have 
charge August 3rd and award the prizes. 


+ + + 


The Massachusetts Bay Eighteen-Foot Knockabout Association has 
taken exception to the action of the Quincy Yacht Club in transferring 
the Quincy Challenge Cup to the Adams Interclubs. The Association 
states in the protest that interest in racing has been keen all during the 
time Class I has been sailing for this cup and the Association stands ready 


to sail for it during 1939. The Quincy Challenge Cup is the oldest trophy 


in the Bay and the “18’s” are the oldest active racing class. 
+ + + 


An active season looms for the Coastwise Cruiser Class of 37-footers, 
designed by John G. Alden and built by James E. Graves of Marblehead. 
Two new boats have been sold and ownership of two existing craft trans- 
ferred, 


+ + + 


Three Alden-designed Off Soundings cruisers have been sold to Massa- 
chusetts yachtsmen. Rear Commodore A. D. Chesterton, of the Boston 
Yacht Club, has ordered a 42-foot cutter which will be named Joy Two. 
Howard S. Foster, of the same club, will have a yawl and George Wood- 
ward, Jr., has signed for a cutter which will sail out of Hyannisport. 

+ + + 


Homer M. Clark, owner of the noted Star Sans Souci, has been reélected 
commodore of the Sandy Bay Yacht Club, of Rockport. The other officers 
include Vice Commodore Arthur J. Hall and veteran Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph T. Higgins. Captain Robert G. Palfrey heads the house committee 
and Charles W. Pierce is chairman of the race committee. 

+ + + 


Kenneth M. Millett has been transferred to the Boston office of Spark- 
man & Stephens. ... One of the new Islander Class boats has been 
purchased by a Boston yachtsman and it is expected that this class will 
be represented in the cruising division racing at Marblehead. . . . The 
first of the new Voyager 44-footers, a stock auxiliary from the board of 
Sparkman & Stephens, is nearing completion at George Lawley and Son 
Corporation, Neponset. . . . Two Week-Enders have been sold to Lake 


Ontario yachtsmen. ... Plans have been completed and tank tests 
made on a 46-foot over all sloop of moderate draft to be built by Crosby, 
of Osterville, for a summer resident. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


N JANUARY, this bit of misinformation said that the Rhode Island 

Yacht Club was going to build a new house on the rock in Stilhouse Cove, 

Pawtuxet. Now, maybe the club will but more likely it won’t. For a while, 
it seemed as though it was the only available place. 

Then it was found that one of the fine old residences on Pawtuxet Neck 
was on the market, so the committee began to look into that prospect. 
Result — the club now has an option on the Loutitt estate and is taking the 
necessary steps to acquire the property. The house itself is large enough for 
club purposes. The grounds slope in a succession of terraces to the sea wall 
on the east side of the Neck, and there is a stone pier that, with a little 
additional length and a “‘T” at the end, will be just what is needed. 

The following committee has been appointed to incorporate, sell bonds 
to raise the cash for the purchase: Former Secretary of State Louis W. 
Cappelli, chairman, H. Earl Kimball, M. W. Talcott, Dexter L. Lewis, 
Prof. Leighton T. Bohl, Arthur Rushton, Francis Gilbane, H. L. Burnside, 
Frank E. Domina, Royland C. Martin and Com. C. O. Sparhawk. 


+ + + 


Arnold Shaw, whose yard at Riverside was turned into a sand heap last 
September, has located just south of Pomham Light on the Riverside shore, 
in a building that was built for a clubhouse and which has plenty of yard 
room around it. One of his first jobs is a 24-foot power boat designed by 
Lawton Spencer, which the owner plans to ship to London by steamet 
and use there for a couple of months’ cruising on the Thames River. 


+ + + 


The ledge of rock just below the Barrington Yacht Club pier is to be 
removed when the pier is rebuilt, which will make it much easier to make 
landing with a good sized boat under certain conditions. The club has 
bought that part of the point of land west of the street and south of the 
clubhouse to provide more parking space and allow for expansion. Ex 
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Who? 


Who produces the oil you use in your boat? * A large 





company whose marine business is an uninteresting 
fraction of its total production ? % Or the one company 


... Enterprise .. .whose major interest for many years has 


SW __——eeeeEE”~”™”™-™”™”™:”:m: 


been the specialized development of a true marine oil? 


% If it is the latter, the name of your oil is Duplex! 
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Witcox. CrirrenpEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn, 
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IT’S READY! 


Stoves — Toilets— Lavatory and Galley 
Equipment; Lights—Gadgets— Fittings— 
Anchors—Buoys—Heaters or Searchlights! 
Whatever you need for practical use or add- 
ed comfort, pleasure and security will be 
found in the big, new W-C Catalog for 1939! 

Marine Equipment Dealers are ready to show 
you all of these new “W-C Dependable” items. 
See your dealer and make your selections now. 
Be ready for an early launching! 

If you want our Catalog as a guide and refer- 
ence to use at your leisure, please send 25¢ 











Commodore Amory 8. Skerry and John R. White were appointed delegates 
to the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association, and John R. White, Henry 
A. Street, John Marshall, Francis Gilman and George Gale, the race 
committee for the coming season. 


+ + + 


By the way: We’re telling our representatives in Washington that we 
don’t like that Convention 53 in the International Labor Relations Treaty, 
and expect them to do all they can to have that clause allowing them to 
exempt all vessels of not more than 200 tons gross made use of. The West- 
erly Yacht Club, Rhode Island Yacht Club and Narragansett Bay Power 
Squadron have sent letters to senators and congressmen, and several other 
clubs will take official action as soon as they hold meetings. 


+ + + 


Going to have a new yacht yard at Wickford. Charles B. Perkins, Bryce 
Gray and C. Lincoln Vaughn, president, secretary and treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Marine Corporation, have bought the wharf property where 
the steamer from Newport used to land, years ago, and the old Newport 
Branch Railroad right of way from Wickford Junction. The new company 
plans to erect shops, ways, etc., and do a general building, hauling and re- 
pairing business. 

+ + + 


The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron has started its lectures, using the 
auditorium of the Rhodes Grammar School at Edgewood for the elementary 
class, and the office of the U. E. R. Railway Company’s bus maintenance 
plant, on Melrose Street, for the class in advanced pilotage. More than 200 
attended the open meeting of the elementary class February 3rd. The junior 
navigators of the squadron have definitely settled one thing about which 
there was no dispute. Kettle Point is right where the chart says it is as far 
as latitude and longitude are concerned. Six of them, armed with their 
“hog yokes,”’ went there and shot the sun, moon, stars and everything 


else there was no closed season on, and agreed that the chart makers knew 
their jobs. 


+ + + 


The Frostbiters, after racing from the Brown University Boat Club, 
on the Seekonk River, during November and December, and on the Warren 
River during January, have gone back to Sam Wardwell’s, at Poppasquash, 
firmly convinced that Bristol Harbor is the best place. 


Bill Dyer shipped the Marlin knockabout he had at the New York Show 
direct from the Show to Lake Champlain, sold to one of the yachtsmen 
there. The 12-foot Jollyboat with the dagger board and air-cooled engine, 
went direct to Miami for the auxiliary yawl Odyssey. C. D. Mallory ordered 
a mate to the Jollyboat for his Bonnie Dundee, which was shipped a week 
later. Dyer says that, as far as Dyer Dinks and the rest of the Anchorage 
line is concerned, it was the best Show since 1932. Charlie Nystrom, for- 
merly with Herreshoff, has tied in with the Anchorage organization in the 
designing end. 


+ + + 


MacGregor has designed a new boat for Bill Hempstead and at least 
three of them will be built this spring by Thurston, at Barrington. They are 
double-ended, V-bottomed, fin keel knockabouts, 17’ 8” over all, 14’ 5” 
on the water line, 5’ 3” beam and 2’ 8” draft, with about 300 pounds of iron 
in the fin and carrying 136 square feet of sail with a working jib, and 201 
square feet with a Genoa. They are to be built of Weldwood. 


+ + + 


Another new class in Rhode Island is a husky looking keel knockabout 
18’ 5” over all, 14’ 5’ on the water line, 6’ 3’’ beam and 3’ 7” draft, designed 
by John Alden and to be built at Casey’s in Fairhaven. Sail plan calls for 
180 square feet, 141 in the mainsail and 39 in the jib, and there are 700 
pounds of iron on the keel. The boat is designed for the kind of weather 
that prevails off Seaconnet. Five will be built for a group of men who sum- 
mer there. Alden himself will have one. The others are for Howard Huntoon, 
Providence; Henry D. Lloyd, Boston; Nicholas Kelly, New York; and 
Edward Brayton, Fall River. 


+ + + 


Two more of the old-timers have gone, or are on the way, to the scrap 
heap. Avenger, designed and built by Herreshoff for Bob Emmons, and 
E. Walter Clark’s Resolute, America’s Cup defender against Shamrock IV 
in 1920. Avenger was stove and sunk at the end of Williams and Man- 
chester’s pier at Newport during the September hurricane and was sold, 
under water, raised and towed to Fall River where several others, including 
Aloha and Uvira, have been broken up. Resolute will go to the junk yard 
piece by piece as they are taking her apart at Herreshoff’s where she has 
been hauled out for three or four years. 
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Series 30—134 cu. in. A new small four, 15 to 50 
h.p., high or medium speed, direct or with re- 
duction gear and power take-off. 





Series 90—221 cu. in. A compact six, 38 to 90 h.p., 
height only 1414” above shaft. Available in o 
posite rotation, reduction gears or power tak: 





Series 100O—320 cu. in. 52 to 101 h.p., six cylinder 
engine available in ee rotation, reduction 
gears, or power take-off. 





Two popular V-8 cylinder engines Standard “85” or 
new Mercury “95. Compact and economical. 
Available also in V-12 cylinder type 110 h.p. Direct 
or with reduction gear providing opposite rotation. 





Model 208—677 cu. in. Exceptionally compact six of 
223 h.p. at 2400 r.p.m. Also available in medium 
speed model of 185 h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. Available 
in true right and left and with reduction gear. 


SCRIPPS 


REPUTATION that 
is well deserved 





Wi you are on the water “DE- 
PENDABILITY” has a very different 
significance than when you drive on 
improved highways. 


In a motor boat you must rely entirely on 
the ability of your power plant to RUN, 
and to keep on running consistently and 
faithfull through every condition. 
SCRIPPS marine engines are engineered 
and built to do exactly that. 


With a SCRIPPS power plant under your 
deck your mind is at ease. You can enjoy 
every minute of your boating. Because, 
SCRIPPS motors are trouble-free, always 
dependable, quiet, smooth, efficient and 


economical. This reputation they have 
gained during more than 33 years of 
excellent service throughout the world. 


Now, through the addition of entirely new 
models SCRIPPS quality performance is 
available to a much larger field. There 
are fours, sixes, eights and twelves in the 
widest variety of sizes, speeds and powers 
from 15 to 632 h.p. And what engines 
these fine motors are. 


Why not find out now, why SCRIPPS en- 
gines are so good and what a SCRIPPS 
power plant can do for you in the way of 
performance and ultimate savings. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


High quality engines since 1906 


WRITE TODAY 


Let us tell you why a SCRIPPS 
is your best choice, the en- 
gine you will most enjoy to 
operate and be proud to own 
—Give us essential details— 
length, type of craft, speed 


desired or horsepower needed. 


Rubber Mountings Avail- 
able on all Models 





Model 302—894 cu. in. 316 h.p. V-12 engine. Available in true 


right and left, high or medium 


speed, updraft and downdraft 


models. Famous for smoothness, flexibility and long life. 


MARINE 


ENGINES 


15 to 316 h. p. each, up to 
632 h. p. iwnitTRUE-TWIN 
installation” =«- «© « 
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YACHTING 


Several new craft are building for Rhode Islanders, most of the larger 
ones somewhere else. The Newport Ship Yard has a 45-foot over all cutter 
nearly finished for Cyril Barker, of Newport, from MacGregor’s desig», 
She is a sister ship to Sumatra, built at Alder’s Warren yard a year ago, 
except that she is drawn out a foot more in her forward overhang. 


+ + + 
Then, at Carl Beetle’s shop, in the old City Mills at New Bedford, four 
of the Crocker-designed New Bedford ‘‘35s,’’ auxiliary cutters 35 feet over 
all, are planked and in various stages of completion, and a fifth boat is in 
frame. One of the cutters, practically finished, is for Judge Henry E. 


Crowe, of Pawtucket. Another is for Fred G. Towle, who will keep her at 
Seaconnet. The name of the owner of the third boat has not been given out. 


+ + + 


The Edgewood Yacht Club Junior Association has organized for the 
season with John Brown, commodore; Bob Barningham, vice commodore; 
Dick Nickerson, rear commodore; Betty Wilson, secretary; ‘‘Tut” Vale, 
treasurer; Dick Smith, fleet captain; and Harriet Watts, Doris Owens and 
“Hop” Brady, directors. They’re meeting every Saturday night at the 
clubhouse for instruction in about everything that has to do with taking 
care of and sailing their boats. 

+ + + 


At Palmer Scott’s new plant in the weave shed of the Grinnell Mills, 
at New Bedford, they’re turning out 38-foot Coast Guard boats almost as 
Henry turns out “‘Lizzies,’’ and a good part of the floor is filled with them in 
various stages from keels just set up to completed boats. Scott’s contract 
calls for twenty. He is laying down a 37-foot Rhodes-designed auxiliary 
cutter for Victor Nylen, of East Providence. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


OE LODGE won handily the first heat of the Stuart Ice Yacht Trophy 
series at Mt. Clemens, Mich., on February 12th. Lodge, with his 450 
square-foot Deuce III, defeated the “650”. Debutante III, sailed by John 
Buckstaff and a crew of three, and the 175-foot Crazy Craft, a front-steerer 
owned and sailed by Ben Lampert, with Ray Snay as crew. The two 
latter craft represented the Oshkosh Ice Yacht Club. 

Rex Jacobs’ ‘‘350” Ferdinand damaged a mast as she approached the 
starting line, with George Hendrie at the helm, and could not start. Joe 
Snay’s Gossoon, a “350,” teamed with Lodge’s boat in the remainder of the 
series. 

The race was disappointing to both the crews and the spectators be- 
cause of the soft ice and high wind. The ice condition held down the speed 
and the high winds put excessive strain on gear and finally eliminated the 
two visiting craft. All were sailed with storm canvas. 

The course was laid out with a mile and a quarter between the windward 
and leeward stakes and required eight laps to complete the 20-mile run. 
Lodge finished in 53:30, while Debutante and Crazy Craft went out after 
completing three laps. The big boat had broken a turnbuckle and Crazy 
Craft had a torn sail. The wind was clocked at 20 miles an hour. 

It is estimated that 1500 automobiles lined the course. This was prob- 
ably the largest turnout of spectators to witness an ice yacht race here in 
many years. 

Other winners in the International Regatta, of which the Stuart event 
was the feature, were: Eight-Metre Class, Art Redner’s Fu-Fu; Skeeter 
or Class E, Frank Duster’s For Sail; Class M, Walter Kaufmann’s Zero; 
DN 60 Class, Warren Dowling’s No. 33. The 15-Square-Metre and Class 
A A skippers voted not to race because of conditions. 


+ + + 


The 22-Square-Metre Class will have new interest at Detroit this 
season with two more boats coming over from Sweden. It is expected that 
there will be eight craft active in the class the coming season. 


+ + + 


The Baw Beese Sailing Club, of Hillsdale, Mich., plans to get off to 8 


bigger and better season this year with a permanent clubhouse and sev- 
eral new boats. 


+ + + 


Grant Turner, leading citizen of Little Current, Ontario, and greeter 
for the Georgian Bay cruising grounds, will talk on that part of the 
country at Detroit and Chicago in March. Dates had not been set at this 
writing. Practically everyone who cruises the area in the summer knows 
Turner and he should have a large turnout for his talks. 
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WILLIAM ALBERT ROBINSON 
Shipbuilding 
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W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 














51-Foot Ketch for 
Extended: Cruising 


Maximum seaworthiness and ability 
Spaciousness and comfort 
Individuality of design 
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5 | 
| Strong construction 
| Ease of handling 
y | Son a we —Saq— | 
| | Cte ho 51’ 6” Length O.A. - 473” Length L.W.L. 
| Ss 15’6’ Beam - 7’ 5” Draft 
r | 
=| 
al ‘Cae our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft of yesterday, 
i 
e 


we are offering a ketch based upon the famous Virginia Pilot Boats. These 
| fine vessels came in before the Revolution and went through a period of intensive 
if. development. They stayed out in all weathers. The pilots lived aboard, requiring 
| comfort and easy motion. The competitive nature of piloting produced fast, easily 


‘ | handled vessels. The result was a type with all the essentials of a-safe, comfortable, 
: 2 and distinctive cruising yacht, able to go anywhere in the world. 

0 2 

4 We have adapted this type to modern conditions, and intend to build several, vary- 
— ing the specifications and arrangement to suit individual requirements and pocket- 
¢ 7 books. The price, including auxiliary power, will range from $15,000 to $25,000 
a | ready for sea in every respect. 

at You will be proud of her individuality and character. If you have dreamed of the 


at 2 South Seas, the trade winds, and islands beyond the horizon .... here is the boat 
to take you there. We are just laying the keel of the first one. You could sail her 
this summer. | ) 


) a 
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Complete details furnished upon request 
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The “Barat,” one of the finest cruisers of 
her type built on the Great Lakes during 
1938, is equipped with Twin Disc Marine 
Reduction Gears on itstwo165-hp. engines. 
Smooth —easy to operate —full 100% 
reverse, Twin Disc Marine Gears give 
accurate transmission of the engine’s 
horsepower and torque characteristics — 
easy maneuvering — quick reverse — extra 
safety. That’s because they’re engineered 
for their job — not built merely to fit an 
engine. Write for recommendations. 





The ‘Barat,’ Edward P. Hammond, Owner Length 
65’, beam 15'6”, draft 4’. Powered with a pair of 
opposite-rotation, 6-cylinder, 165-hp. Gray Marine 
Diesels swinging 30x24 propellers through Twin 
Dise 2:1 Reduction Gears. Engine speed 1900 rpm.; 
boat speed 16.2 mph. | | 








TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO. REPAIR PARTS STATIONS 


Charles W. Carter Company, 770 E. Olympic 4\nb;, 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California « Charles W .Car- 7 ee, 
ter Company ,525 Fourth Street, San Francisco, / 
California *« Twin Disc Clutch Parts & Service as 
of New York, Inc., 195 Tenth Ave., New York, s 
New York ¢ Berg Evans Chain Co., 1729 First 2 
Ave. South, Seattle, Washington. a 









¥, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY + 1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 





YACHTING 


Frank Ellis, of Windsor, Ont., is well along with his 39-foot sloop which 
he hopes to have ready for the Mackinac event. The boat was designed by 
Nelson Zimmer. 


+ + + 


The Power Squadrons of the Great Lakes and Western Rivers area yijll 
hold their annual conference March 18th at Detroit. Twenty squadrons, 
from Rochester to Cincinnati and to Minneapolis, are expected to be 
represented. There will be three sessions, one for squadron commanders, 
one for the committee on advanced grades and one for the committee on 
admissions. The program will close with a banquet. Headquarters will be 
at the Detroit Yacht Club while social affairs will center at the Whittier 
Hotel. 


+ + + 


The University of Michigan plans to have dinghy sailing under way 
this spring. The racing will be held on Whitmore Lake. 


+ + + 


Interest in the 14-foot International Dinghy Class on the Detroit River 
will be increased this year. Members of the Windsor Yacht Club have 
bought three new boats. 


+ + + 


John Hacker has designed a midget inboard speedster which will be 
shown at the Chicago Sportsmen’s Show in March. The boat looks like a 
pram dinghy, is built of plywood and will be powered with a 35 hp. Arnolt 
motor. It is expected the boat can be produced for little more than an 
outboard of similar performance. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


HROUGH the coéperation of the regatta committees of the Portland 

Yacht Club, the Centerboard Club of Portland, the Merriconeag Yacht- 
ing Association and the Mere Point Yacht Club, the dates have been set 
for the Casco Bay Interclubs next summer. The four clubs will race at 
West Harpswell, station of the Merriconeag Y. A., on July 29th. On July 
30th, they will race at Mere Point. On August 19th, the races will be held 
in Portland Harbor, with the Centerboard Club as host; and on August 
20th, at Falmouth Foreside, under the auspices of the Portland Yacht 
Club. From 60 to 70 boats took part in these races last summer and a much 
larger fleet is expected this coming season. The committees are working 
on a common rating rule for all four races that will do much to eliminate 
the confusion experienced last year. 

The Regatta Committee of the Portland Yacht Club has also set the 
dates for the two big races. The annual Monhegan Ocean Race (120 miles, 
from Portland to Monhegan Island and return, open to all sailing craft 
under 72 feet) will start on August 26th. The navigation power race will be 
held on July 15th. 


+ + + 


Yachtsmen in the western Penobscot Bay area, including the towns of 
Searsport, Belfast, Bayside and Saturday Cove, have formed the North- 
port Yacht Club with a clubhouse at Bayside. They have a membership of 
about 100. Their officers for 1939 are as follows: J. E. Short, Jr., of Hamp- 
den Highlands, commodore; Ted V. Sproull, of New York City, vice com- 
modore; George A. Bryant, of Bangor, secretary; and Eben P. Bassett, of 
New York City, fleet captain. 


+ + + 


On January 25th, under the auspices of the Centerboard Club of Port- 
land, Frank H. Conant, director of the photographic department 0 
M. I. T., showed his excellent color films on yachting, Mr. Conant’s pictures 
included some taken aboard the “J’’ boat Yankee during one of the 
elimination trials for the America’s Cup races; pictures taken in the sheds 
at Lawley’s, showing the building of a boat from the laying of the keel to 
the final coat of varnish; and some magnificent pictures taken during 
Race Week at Marblehead. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club will have two new classes the coming seasol: 
Besides the ‘‘Sea Gulls,’’ already mentioned in this column, there will be 
about four of the Sparkman & Stephens-designed 19-foot Lightning Class 
Two members of the club held the first frostbite race ever to be sailed 2 
these waters on Washington’s Birthday when N. Gordon Davidson até 


Clayton Clough raced two of the little “Sandpipers” around a course wel 
within the harbor. 
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aes Everdur screws secure her planking, and a 
Yacht : ; 
ein Tobin Bronze shaft drives her wheel 
=~ Stout planking deserves dependable fastenings. Owens provides 
them in the form of strong, tough, non-rust EVERDUR screws. 
Everdur Metal, Anaconda’s copper-silicon alloy, is the preferred EVERDUR 
“erat metal of naval architects and boat builders for all types of 
vill be screws, bolts, nuts, washers ... wherever rustless fastenings of For sirens bolts, nuts and miscrl ao formance. Te 
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aol Tobin Bronze Shafts, the Boating Industry’s favorite since 1885 
a And besides EVERDUR fastenings for longer life, Owens boats 
da are equipped with Tobin Bronze Shafts. Ductile, tough, and 
e Coll highly resistant to salt water corrosion, Tobin Bronze has 
sett, of proved itself in more than half a century of marine service. 
Everdur, Tobin Bronze, Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver...these and 
other Anaconda Metals are carefully produced by master crafts- 
i # men in plants of The American Brass Co.—always the boating 
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> JT THAT 

>" “WwOWw-wow” 
AND VIBRATION FROM 
YOUR TWIN PROPELLERS 


CONTROL BOTH YOUR ENGINES 
WITH ONE LEVER 


HUCK overboard all nerve-shattering ear- 

torturing “‘wow-wow’’ due to non-synchronized 
engines. Run your twin-screw boat now as smoothly 
and silently as your car. You CAN—on any boat, 
old or new. 


chronizes twin engines 
through their carburetors 
instantly, regardless of 
speed. Snap it “out” and 
you operate both engines 
independently; snap it 
*“in” and one lever con- 
trols both. This single 


THE control feature alone is 
SYNCHRO-MASTER 





worth the price. 


Self-protecting against all operating hazards. 
Easy to install without disturbing engines—a simple 
mechanical hookup does it. Oil once a year and 
forget it. Saves gas. Saves engine repairs. Outlasts 
the boat. Too good to be true? O. K.—we’ll refund 
the moderate price if not perfectly satisfied. Very 
likely* this first season’s demand will outstrip pro- 
duction. So send for literature now. 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS ~WRITE 


SYNCHRO 
~MASTER 


DEPT. 103 ... . SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 
SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


RIGGS CUNNINGHAM without a Six-Metre boat is as difficult to 
picture as ham without eggs or Harry Maxwell without a yacht of any 
kind. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the crack skipper of Greens 
Farms, Conn., is fresh out of Six-Metre boats for the first time since he 
went into the class about ten years ago. 

He achieved this unusual — for him — state by following up his fairly 
recent transfer of Lulu and Fun to San Francisco owners with the sale of 
Lucie, their predecessor in his racing affections, to W. P. Barrows and Har- 
old Field of the Rochester Yacht Club. Briggs is going to concentrate on 
helping Fred Bedford race the Twelve-Metre Nyala this summer. 


+ + + 


Light Scout, the Six which Herman F. Whiton designed in 1937 as a suc- 
cessor to his famous Indian Scout of 1936, has been sold out to the St, 
Francis Yacht Club. Long Island Sound’s once large and exceedingly hot 
Six-Metre Class has shrunk almost to the disappearing point this winter. 


+ + + 


A number of things may happen, of course, to alter the situation before 
the first of next month, but at this writing it appears that the American 
invasion of Bermuda for the Six-Metre fortnight in April will be of modest 
proportions. George Nichols is virtually certain to take Goose down there 
for another go at Solenta and Bob Meyer is reported to be thinking about 
making some changes in the bobtailed Bob Kat III (ex-Mood), and giving 
her one more fling at Bermudian racing. 


+ + + 


Before the Six-Metres take over the Bermuda yachting scene, there will 
be a team match between the Long Island Sound and Bermudian fleets of 
the International One-Design Class. The Sound boats, four or five of them, 
depending upon how many volunteers there are and how many the Ber- 
mudians wish to tackle, are scheduled to sail from New York on April Ist. 
The competition probably will begin on April 5th with two races a day until 
one team has taken four. Next September, the Bermudians are expected to 
repay the call by tackling the Sound sailors in their own waters. 


+ + + 


The Stamford Yacht Club has adopted plans submitted by Phil Rhodes 
for a new one-design class of small centerboard knockabouts. The boats, 
intended for club racing or interclub competition if any of Stamford’s 
neighbors take up the class, will be 17 feet over all, round bilged, have metal 
boards and 140 square feet of sail. They will be built by Tom Scott, of 
Riverside, progenitor of the Wee Scot Class. 


+ + + 


The International One-Design Class lost a champion and gained ene 
within a week. Frank Campbell, who polished off the experts last summer 
with Rascal, sold the boat to his Larchmont clubmate LeRoy Clark and 
bought a Week-Ender. Coincidental with Campbell’s departure from the 
class was the arrival of Herman Whiton, Scandinavian Gold Cup champion 
of 1936. The Six-Metre internationalist bought Ginch from the brothers 
Maxwell, who are reputed to be the instigators of a movement to organize 
a unit of the International 14-foot Dinghy Class. 

Incidentally, there are now 15 Week-Enders on the Sound. George W. 
Korper, who has sailed various and numerous Pearls in the Star Class, 
bought Drake Sparkman’s Southerly, undefeated in the class champien- 
ship series last summer, and looms as Campbell’s most formidable rival 
if they do more racing than cruising. 


+ + + 


Dick Hill, No. 1 man in the Coastwise Cruiser Class (No. 1, that is, in 
the sense that he is chairman of the group and not its champion — Ed.), 
predicts a lively season for these boats on the Sound. He has scared up 
four new members for his organization. They are Robert 8. Erskine, of the 
American Yacht Club, and Paul W. Hyatt, of Manhasset, a convert from 
outboard hydroplane racing, owners of new boats; E. J. (Jerry) Bliss, Jr, 
formerly of Edgartown but now basing his recently acquired South Wind 
at Seawanhaka, and Robert Jacob, who is building a CC for himself. 


ee 


Carl M. Owen, who raced the Sound Interclub sloop Dizie last summer, 
has sold her to Lake George and become one of the eight Long [sland Sound 
owners of the new Islander 30-foot over all cruising auxiliaries. There at 
seven of the old Interclubs on Lake George now 
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«ee the yachting world offers homage to the “America,” 
most famous of all racing yachts. 


* Eighty-eight years ago this spring, she sailed from the yard of her 
builders for her now-historic racing campaign in England, there to 
triumph in a series of races that were later destined to bear her name, 


| one and to be continued as the world’s outstanding yacht racing classic. 
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* Her beautiful, sleek topsides were painted with Smith’s Yacht Black, 
for Smith’s Finishes, even in 1851, were recognized as the finest. 


* Down through the years, the use of Smith’s Finishes on the 
America’s Cup Defenders has become almost traditional. And the 
se W. century-old heritage of quality and beauty that characterizes Smith 
Class, Finishes is responsible for their selection and use by discriminating 


eo owners of all types and sizes of craft in sail and power. 
Tr 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. * 11 East 36th St., New York City 
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PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 618 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MILLS: Algoma, Wis. - Birchwood, Wis. - Seattle, Wash. - Orangeburg, S. C. 
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Lighter Boats— 


WELDWOUD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 


. » » unqualifiedly guaranteed 
against ply separation 
under any conditions of 





WELDWOOD is beautiful, light and strong, split-proof and 
teredo repellent — that is why the country’s leading naval archi- 
tects and boat builders have adopted it. 


In larger craft, 
it meets all requirements 
for deck houses, bulkhead- 
ing, cabin partitions and 
trim. 


In small boats, 
it is ideal for planking, 
framing and decking. 


Every genuine WELDWOOD panel has 
the trade mark ““WELDWOOD” brand- 
burned or prominently stamped on the 
edge. 


There is no substitute for WELDWOOD 


— there is nothing just-as-good! 


If your lumber dealer cannot supply you, write to us direct 


UNITED STATES 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Boston, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Rochester, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles 








YACHTING 


Rope Yarns. . . . Walter Voelbel, 1937 champion of the Manhasset 
Bay One-Design Class, has bought Sirocco, Atlantic No. 28. There are now 
eight Atlantics in Manhasset Bay. . . . George Nichols has sold his 
N. Y. Y. C. 32-footer Gentian to Gordon Abbott, Jr., of Marblehead, 
whose Class Q sloop was wrecked in the September hurricane. . . . The 
N. Y. Y. C. is considering holding a special series for Twelve-Metre yachts 
in September after Harold Vanderbilt returns from his English invasion, 
. . . Heard say that the N. Y. Y. C. cruise was going to rendezvous at 
Glen Cove this year for the first time since — well, a long time. . . . The 
Stamford Yacht Club has set September Ist as the date for the Vineyard 
Race. . . . Ed and Dick Maxwell, who went to China and Hawaii to get 
names for their dinks, are gloating over their recent demonstration at 
Larchmont that the irrepressible Larry Reybine can be suppressed by 
expert dinghy sailing. . . . H. M. Rakestraw, of New York, has bought 
the Victory Class sloop Navigator from 8. V. Levine. . . . Jack Parkinson, 
portly member of the America’s Cup defender afterguard in Resolute and 
Rainbow, has been appointed fleet captain of the New York Yacht Club, 
He succeeds Vincent Astor. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


HE busiest competitive season in the history of West Coast yachting 

will be set in motion on the April 15th week-end by the season’s opening 
program of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, at its San Pedro anchorage, 
Thenceforward, to December 5th, when the same club holds its annual 
dinner, every week-end will be filled with sail and power events, from the 
Golden Gate south to San Diego. More than 300 race programs and cruises 
are on the master calendar adopted by the Southern California Yachting 
Association at its February 3rd meeting, as coérdinated by Regatta Chair. 
man Arthur L. Ferry. 

Other major South Coast clubs will open their seasons on the following 
dates: California Yacht Club, April 29th and 30th; Balboa Yacht Club, 
May 6th and 7th; San Diego Yacht Club, May 14th; Newport Harbor 
Yacht Club, May 20th and 21st; Coronado Yacht Club, May 27th to 30th, 
inclusive; Catalina Island Yacht Club, June 3rd and 4th. 


+ + + 


The Coast’s four major race weeks will be held as follows: Golden Gate 
International Exposition Regatta, San Francisco, June 24th to July 2nd; 
Nineteenth Annual Southern California Regatta, Santa Barbara, July 22nd 
to 29th; Newport Harbor Race Week, August 25th to 27th; and the Pacific 
Coast Championship Regatta, San Francisco, August 26th to September 
4th. Of special interest to the Star Class are the American Silver Star 
Championships which will be held on San Francisco Bay from August 19th 
to 24th. These three San Francisco programs will be sailed off Treasure 
Island, the exposition site, which also will be the scene of the July 4th 
take-off of the biennial ocean race to Honolulu. 


+ + + 


Other major annual Coast events, in chronological order, will include: 
California Yacht Club annual Gold Cup series for Six-Metres, Eight- 
Metres and California ‘32’s,’’ April 1st, 2nd, 8th, 9th, and September 
16th, 17th, 23rd, 24th; Thirty-fourth Annual Stag Cruise to the Catalina 
Isthmus, Los Angeles Yacht Club, April 22nd and 28rd; Twenty-first 
Annual Race Around San Clemente Island, California and Los Angeles 
Yacht Clubs, May 13th and 14th; 45-Foot Sailing Association race to 
Newport-Balboa, May 20th; Tri-Island Race (around Santa Catalina, 
Santa Barbara and San Clemente Islands), C. Y. C.-L. A. Y. C. June 10th 
and 11th; Single-sticker 50-mile marathon, C. Y. C., June 18th; Stewart- 
Montgomery Trophy races around Santa Catalina Island, L. A. Y. C, 
June 24th and 25th; Fourth of July inter-club squadron cruise, July Ist to 
4th; L. A. Y. C. Commodore’s Cup race for Stars, July 9th; Eighth W. lL. 
Stewart auxiliary race around Santa Catalina Island, L. A. Y. C., July 16th 
and 16th; Times Trophy Race, L. A. Y. C., July 22nd; Nordlinger Trophy 
Race, L. A. Y.C., July 23rd; Inter-Club Commodores’ Cruise to Isthmus, 
September 2nd to 4th; San Diego Race Week, S. D. Y. C., September 2nd 
to 4th; Coronado Yacht Club cruising race around Los Coronados Islands, 
September 24th; Treasure Chest cruise to Catalina Isthmus, L. A. Y. ¢: 
and 45-Foot Association, October 7th and 8th; Avian Trophy (Six-Metres), 
and Trophy Santa Maria (Eight-Metres) races, L. A. Y. C., October 2Ist; 
California Yacht Club season’s closing events and dinner, November 4t 
and 5th; Los Angeles Yacht Club Thanksgiving series, November 28th 
and 26th. 


+ + + 


Sally Swigart, beauty queen among West Coast racing helmsmen, W4 
far out in front of all other Potter Class B dinghy skippers as the annual 
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HAZARD “KORODLESS' 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 





@ Because it is preformed, Hazard “KORODLESS” rigging and 
strand is free of internal stresses. Therefore it handles easier, 








ting splices better and with greater certainty, offers increased re- 
ning sistance to fatigue. 

age. 

7 @ Size for size Hazard Preformed ““KORSODLESS"” is stronger than 
tines other types of rigging. This permits the use of smaller diameter 
ting ropes or strand, thereby materially reducing wind resistance. 
hair And remember—only a circle is ‘“‘streamlined”’ in all directions. 
vt @ Hazard Preformed ““KORGDLESS” enables you to use the 100 
shot percent efficient TRU-LOC Fittings. These are end attachments 

30th, 


which are swaged or cold-flowed onto the rope, making them 
an integral part of the rigging. 











Cate @ TRU-LOC Processed end attachments are neater, lighter and 
2nd: fit into standard turnbuckles, tangs, etc. 

22nd 

acific @ With TRU-LOC end attachments you require less rope or 

oa strand since they eliminate the doubling back which forms an, 

om awkward, cumbersome end. 


aslire 
y 4th @ Permanent stretch is reduced to a minimum with the use of 
Preformed ‘“KKORODLESS”’ 19 Wire Strand; and the usual 


“splice stretch” is, of course, entirely eliminated with the use / 








io. of TRU-LOC Fittings. 

Dight- \ 

ember @ Both “KORODLESS” Preformed and: TRU-LOC attachments 

talina are made entirely of 18/8 stainless steel. ‘KORGDLESS” never 

oi requires polishing or painting. For your boat specify Hazard 

4 C Preformed rigging and TRU-LOC Fittings. You can get ““KOROD- 

talina, LESS” at good marine hardware stores and boat builders. 
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Fire kills itself, if your boat has Lux-O-Matic 
protection. No one need be awake . . . no one 
aboard, if you have Lux-O-Matic. 


The heat of flame, the force of an explosion 
brings Lux-O-Matic into instant action. Lux 
carbon dioxide snow-and-gas smothers the 
blaze ... protects precious lives, valuable 
property. Lux is harmless to humans and to 
all materials. No mess, no corrosion, no 


dangerous fumes. 


Only Mechanical Automatic System 
Approved by Underwriters 


Shielded nozzles deliver Lux 
snow-and-gas — fastest known 
extinguishing agent — to engine 
and bilge spaces, or galley. Lux- 
Q-Matic acts instantly, unfail- 


ingly, even though every other 
mechanical and electrical facility 
on the boat is disabled. Lux-O- 
Matic is the only mechanical 
automatic system approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 











You get worth-while insurance 
_ reduction when Lux-O-Matic is 
_ installed. Available also in man- 
ual or remote-controlled Lux 
units. 


Get the Facts 


Send for free brochure, 

*“Bon Voyage”? which 

describes Lux-O-Matic 
and Lux Systems 


Write Today 


Walter Kidde & Company 
315 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


oe . : for all sizes of z runabouts, 


cruisers, and yachts 





YACHTING 


midwinter Sunkist dinghy series of the California Yacht Club entered the 
last half of its 16-race program in early February. 

Sally’s Raffles, by winning the first four events, held a 10-point lead over 
Commodore W. L. Stewart’s G.G. at the half way mark. Following amcng 
the ‘B’s” were: Willis Hunt’s Sherrie, Commodore Russell Simmons’ 
No-No-No, William Douglas’ Misin and his brother Donald’s No-Naine, 

Leaders among the other “‘half pint” classes after eight Sunkist races, 
all sailed in feather soft weather, were: 


Inter-club Dinghies: Susie Q, Willard Shepard, 9814 points; Moses, Glenn 
Meyer, 9014; Brown, John Wells, 83; Doldrum, Charles Ullman, 78; Skidoo, 
Freddie Schenck, 64; Attic Mystery, Don Melin, 47. 

Skimmers: Patricia, Dick Russell, 2514; Surprise, Bob Gales, 25; Trade 
Wind, Harry Wood, 13%. 

Class A Dinghies: Jeannie, James Cowie, 3514; Shirley S., Don Shawver, 
3014; Scout, Jr., Myron Lehman, 22; No Name, Gordon Cowie, 9. 

Dyer Dinghies: Chubasco, W. L. Stewart, III, 3234; Solo, Arthur C. Stew- 
art, 3134; Fifi, Henry Hollwedel, 2314; No Name, Ed Locke, 17. 

Deltas: Anna, William Lewis, 3114; Burble, Stewart Trumbull, 1914; Cool 
Head, Allardet, 1614; Flying Fish, McLecher, 16. 

Leeboard Dinghies: Perhaps, Edwin Munsey, 41; So What, Peter Adalian, 
2614; Maybe, Violet Munsey, 24; No Name, Ed. Owen, 21; Not Bad, Ira 
Rohland, 21; Haywire Maru, Charles Pansing, 1914; Dazzler, David 
Riehl, 7. 


+ + + 


Mildred Coleman, Long Beach girl skipper, sailed her Guess Again to 
victory in the annual six-race “Little Ships” winter series of the Long 
Beach Yacht Club, completed in late January. By five points, Guess Again 
nosed out the veteran Claude Scott, in Picaroon, followed by Zephyr, 
C-Lark and C-Spray. 


+ + + 


Commodore W. L. Stewart, Jr., chairman of the Trans-Pacific Yacht 
Club’s committee for the ocean race to Honolulu, expressed hope in Febru- 
ary that a minimum of twenty boats will start the 2300-mile jaunt from 
San Francisco to Diamond Head on July 4th. He said the committee has 
received most gratifying responses from owners in the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Puget Sound areas, and that hope for some East Coast 
competition is still alive. 

Other Trans-Pacific members on Stewart’s committee are: James Flood 
and Harry B. Allen, San Francisco; John Wallace and Commodore Howard 
Wright, Los Angeles; Measurers, Milton Hesselberger and Ellis Wing 
Taylor, Los Angeles, and Myron Spaulding, San Francisco. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


T THE annual meeting of the Cleveland Yachting Club the officers of 
1938 were reélected as follows: Commodore, James C. Heintz; vice 
commodore, J. Ray Davis; rear commodore, Alexander Winton, Jr.; 
secretary, Charles Wallach; treasurer, N. M. Schweicher. At the time of 
going to press no announcements had been made of committee heads for 
the coming season. 

During the past few winters the club has had an informal organization, 
known as the Jolly Tars, to take care of entertainment during the off- 
season. This organization has been superseded by a new committee, known 
as the Dog Watch, which will arrange all future activities with the idea of 
interesting the membership at large. The first event sponsored by the 
Dog Watch was held at Hotel Westlake, Rocky River, early in February 
featuring an interesting reel of colored movies taken last summer aboard 
the schooner Wander. Bird on a cruise from Los Angeles to the Hawaiian 
Islands and return. On March 4th the Dog Watch committee will stage 4 
Stevedore’s Ball at which the members are expected to present their ideas 
of the very latest in stevedore’s wearing apparel. 


+ + + 


Considerable activity is being shown in the construction of new boats it 
and around Cleveland. James T. Van Dorn is building an Alden-designed 
shallow draft 43-foot sloop in his own shop at Clifton Park Lagoon. This 
boat, which should be ready for launching about the middle of April, wil 
be the first Lake Erie boat to feature rod rigging. The power plant will be 
a Gray Four-22. 


+ + + 


Norman Philpot, Rocky River boatbuilder, is making excellent progress 
on the construction of a 30-foot cutter, from designs by Billy Atkin, for 
Vance Hives of the Cleveland Yachting Club. 
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WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY 


There's a Lycoming 
for Your Boat! 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 


MARINE ENGINES 


48RD) NUPIFA Wt oh Oy AOL, 
ere erate oXe eter 


46 ft. Dawn Cruiser 
*“Nanuk,”’ owned by 
Dr. Leuman M. Waugh. 
Designed and built in 
1937 by Dawn Cruis- 
ers, New York. Power- 
ed with 8-125 H. P. 
Lycoming twins. 











Lycoming makes 2 “Fours,” 2 “Sixes,” 2 
“Eights” and a “Twelve.” Available with 
several ratios of reduction gears and right 
or left hand rotation. 


Write for attractive catalog 
giving complete details. 
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Box 1200 





GOING ON 
HUNDREDS of BOATS! 


And here’s why — It's the MILE-O-METER that eliminates need- 
less waste in fuel consumption. Shows at a glance at what R.P.M. 
you get the most mileage and what adjustment of the carburetor 
gives you greatest efficiency. Detects faulty engine performance 
and ignition troubles. Shows any unusual drag on motor such as 
damaged propeller or bent shafts. 


You, too, will want one of these remarkable devices. Available for 
gasoline or Diesel engines. Write today for full details and prices. 


And see our new low price Speed-O-Meter 


MILE-O-METER CORP. 





at the Chicago Show 


Michigan City, Ind. 











ALL FIND FEDERAL-MOGUL 
PROPELLERS PRODUCE 
IDEAL PERFORMANCE! 


For each type of boat, Federal-Mogul’s custom-engineering 
service develops a propeller to fit the true performance capa- 
bilities of hull design and power plant, under typical load and 
operating conditions. The advantages of this skilled propulsion 
engineering service are found today on racing boats, standard- 
ized boats, custom yachts and work boats everywhere. For 
these owners, Federal-Mogul propellers are producing maxi- 
mum boat speed, greatest operating economy, new, vibration- 
less riding qualities, and their remarkable durability assures 
extra years of trouble-free service. 


You, too, can benefit from this 
service. An inquiry does not 
obligate you. Write today! 





FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
183 SHOEMAKER AVE. = M.M.P.M.A. = DETROIT, MICH. 












COMPANY 


The men whose hands built the Q.C.f- 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 
standing canopy. Leaflet E-32 
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In the O.C.f- 34’ Cabin Cruiser you find one of the 
best built boats of its type ever launched. Compare 
every detail, you'll soon say she’s a beauty. Excellent 
cruising accommodations for four. Room in the 
sheltered cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or 
more. Sixteen m.p.h. with an engine of moderate 
size. Leaflet E-33 


YOU SAVE #1120! 


AMERICAN CAR 


YOU SAVE #900! 


YACHTING 


Tremendous Savings! 
BRAND NEW QLCLf? CRUISERS 
PRICED AT LESS THAN THEY COST TO BUILD 















































The Grand River Boat Works, at Fairport, O., just east of Mentor 
Harbor, is building two 30-foot Trivet type sloops from designs by Philip 
L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc., for two members of the Mentor Harbor 
Yacht Club. These two boats, together with the first of the series, Lenora, 
owned by Dr. C. H. Lenhart, will form the nucleus.of a new class which 
should furnish excellent racing at Mentor Harbor next summer. 


+ + + 


The introduction of stock one-design class cruisers of approximately 30 
feet over all length, such as Islander, Over-Niter, Malabar, Jr., Little 
Sister, and others, is being followed closely by Lake Erie sailors and it is 
likely that a number of these boats will be seen on Lake Erie this summer. 
According to latest reports, Morley Hitchcock, of the Mentor Harbor 
Yacht Club, has purchased an Islander and at least two other members 
are planning to do likewise. There is a possibility, also, that another of 
these boats will be seen at Rocky River. 


oa 


Commodore R. H. Bostwick of the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club was re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the club. James H. Myers, crack racing 
skipper and champion of Division I in the 1938 season, was elected vice 
commodore, and H. P. Bailey is the new rear commodore. W. Prescott is 
secretary, and John Dixon treasurer for 1939. 

At least two skippers of the Mentor Harbor fleet are practicing for the 
1939 season by doing a little preliminary work in the Sunny South. Tom 
Jones sailed from Fort Lauderdale on February 19th in the 40-foot ketch 
Spray, which he chartered for a cruise to Nassau and the Bahama Islands. 
Vice Commodore Myers is in Hawaii and has chartered one of the local 
Stars for his tuning up work. 

Snipe sailors of the Mentor Harbor Club have accepted the invitation of 
the Rocky River Comet fleet to sail a team race at Rocky River next sum- 
mer. Last year the Rocky River men visited Mentor and raced aboard 
Snipes. This year they will try out the Comets. 


+ + + 


The Portage Lakes Yacht Club, of Akron, is organizing a U. 8S. Power 
Squadron. Members of the Cleveland Squadron are handling the elemen- 
tary classes. 


Sheldon Bradford of Columbus, O., has purchased Niles Hammink’s 
Star We’re Here and will sail out of Sandusky. This is a chance for one of 
the Sandusky clubs to secure a live-wire member. 


+ + + 


Dr. Leonard Stack, of the Lorain Yacht Club, has purchased Joseph 
Kornhouser’s Class R sloop Grayling and will convert her into an auxiliary, 
using a Gray Sea Scout as power. Grayling, known as the largest Class R 
boat on the Great Lakes, should make a comfortable cruiser. 


+ + + 


Inter-Lake sailors are delighted at the election of J. J. Urschell as com- 
modore of the Toledo Yacht Club, particularly so because Commodore 
Urschell was elected rear commodore of the Inter-Lake Association at the 
annual fall meeting last November. 


+ + + 


Herman Lund, well-known Erie, Pa., boatbuilder, is well along with the 
construction of a 34-foot cutter from the board of Charles G. MacGregor, 
of Boston, for Mr. Benz, of the Erie Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Vermilion Yacht Club, L. H. Stone was 
elected commodore for 1939 to succeed William H. Miller, of Pittsburgh, 
who served the club for two seasons. Other officers elected were as follows: 
Paul H. Mitchell, first vice commodore; Carlton Schultz, second vice 
commodore; Earl T. Shannon, rear commodore; F. P. Fischer, secretary 
and treasurer. W. C. Hodgdon, of Cleveland, will serve as executive 
secretary and treasurer. 

+ + + 


Present indications are that the City of Cleveland really intends to do 
something about the development of a yacht harbor at Edgewater. This 
project is being backed by the Cleveland Engineering Society. Plans have 
been prepared for a modern, well protected harbor which would give Cleve- 
land yachtsmen the facilities which are so badly needed. 
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Here’s a tremendous bargain. This Q.C.f- 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you'd care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full-cruising comforts, Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com- 
pany. Leaflet E-34. 


YOU SAVE #2300! 
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The Q.C.f- 42’ VoyAGER, powered with twin 73 h.p. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E-35. A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet E-35A. 


YOU SAVE &2380! 





This Q.C. f> 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak. 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E-36. 
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YOU SAVE %4300! 
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The EASY Way 


New, Melee Electric Windlasses | : a 
” Adoat : ae ‘ All Marine Engines 


= Only $98.50 and Up for off-shore use... 


Palmer Marine Engines are built for one 
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dore 
; the 





Wisry strain your back breaking out stubborn anchors, 





eee ive the most dependable 
was hoisting sail, etc.? Leave this heavy work to an IDEAL, the pi cs alone 1 to give aie t “e t. Not 
BE amazing new electric windlass designed especially for craft and economical power possible in a boat. NO 
argh, of thirty feet and larger. an ounce of metal or a single operation is 
lows: = or o wales ar — eens ver aened a included that does not add to safety or effi- 
vice pull of over five hundred pounds. hKuns on or volts ° : 
otary with low current consumption. Requires little space above ciency. To buy less than Palmer offers is to get 
tive or below deck. Other models available with capacities up to less than a Palmer Engine gives. Palmer 
4 five thousand pounds. There are models for sail, anchor, Engines range from 2 to 150 horsepower. 
and boat hoisting. 
Introduced in °36, IDEAL windlasses have made a great hit Send for literature 
to do with yachtsmen everywhere, and are found on more boats 
This every year. 
hare CATALOG FREE — WRITE TODAY 
a Don’t let heavy hoisting jobs mar your boating enjoyment 


when it’s so easy to have an IDEAL to do the work. Write for 


Dealers in all 
free, illustrated catalog now, before you forget. 


important 
coastal cities 


aie a sae CO. PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., Cos Cob, Conn. 


Sales Office: 102 East 42nd St., New York City 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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34-foot auxiliary yawl “Domino” off Long Island. 
Owner, Dr. John S. Stubenbord 3rd, of Douglaston, N.Y. 


WO YEARS AFTER purchasing the 34-foot yawl 
T “Domino”, Dr. John G. Stubenbord 3rd, of 
Douglaston, N.Y., learned how to escape the chore 
of revarnishing brightwork during summer months. 

By applying Bakelite resin varnish to spars, 
cockpit and combings at spring overhauling, he 
obtained tough, glistening finish that stayed bright 
and weatherproof throughout a full season on Long 
Island waters. Other varnishes used on previous 
years had always failed a month or more before the 
season’s end. 

That is a seagoing short-cut hundreds of yachts- 
men and motorboat owners now use to reduce 
upkeep costs and save mid-summer work. With 
Bakelite-resin topside enamels, deck-paints, spar 
varnish and other marine finishes, you can overhaul 
in early spring, and forget painting worries for 
another year! 

Save time, money and re-painting labor by using 
Bakelite resin coatings this spring. Leading marine 
paint makers can supply you. Write for informative 
booklet 20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave., New York 
Chicago: 43 East Ohio Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


BAKELITE 


meosrense ©5 Par. OFF. 








The registered trade morts shown above distinguish moterials & nfiniry, ity te 
mumber of present ond tvture uses of Bokelite Corporonon’s products, 


@anvloctred by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Visit the Bakelite Exhibit, Hall of Industrial Science, New York World’s Fair 1939 











YACHTING 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HERE was danger that the Miami-Nassau Race would not get off on 

schedule but be side-tracked treasure hunting as soon as the racing 
boats and their crews reached town and heard about Commodore Hugh 
M. Matheson’s expedition down the Keys and saw the 29 cannon he 
brought up from 30 feet of water, presumably from an English frigate. Coins 
found on the reef alongside the cannon are dated 1690. The cannon are 
marked with both English and Spanish coats of arms, showing how the 
privateers used their booty, and the British Admiralty has been asked to 
help identify the ship. Rumor has it that a similar cannon was found last 
year near Nassau, with gold sealed inside ready for dumping overboard 
in case of capture. The first searching in the Keys foray was done by Charles 
Baker, Jr., and Samuel Fales, in diving helmets, but. now Commodore 
Matheson has built a diving bell, complete with telephone and orange 
peel grab-buckets. 


+ + + 


The “Pirate” Jose Gasper and a fleet of fifty ships sailed into Tampa 
harbor on February 6th, sacked the city, and the 31st féte of Gasparilla 
was on, a spectacular water pageant. G. A. Hansen headed the committee 
in charge this year while the U.S.S. Schenk and the Coast Guard cutters 
Mojave and Nemesis convoyed the “ pirates.’”’ It was on Tampa Bay that 
Hernando De Soto landed in 1539, with a commission from Charles V 
to conquer Florida, and the 400th anniversary of his landing has also just 
been celebrated. 


+ + + 


Present day visitors to Florida come for pleasure rather than plunder. 
The Cyprus, from Genoa, 247-foot Diesel yacht owned by G. Marzotto 
d’Vittorio, stopped in at Miami between visits to Bermuda and the West 
Indies. She was under charter to Baron Maurice Rothschild, of Paris. 
The Sans Peur, a 210-foot Diesel yacht, which belongs to the Duke of 
Southerland and hails from Gibraltar, stopped at Palm Beach on a world 
cruise. The auxiliary schooner Serva la Bari, registered from Gibraltar, 
has been making a long visit on the Miami River. Her owner, Captain 
P. J. Carron, is enjoying his retirement as a ship commander of the Cunard 
Line. Also enjoying his retirement is Brigadier-General P. S. Benoit, of 
the Canadian forces, who has brought his yaw] Plonia down from Halifax. 


ae Se 


One of the most interesting boats of the winter is fitting out at the 
Miami Beach Boat Slips and belongs to Sir Hildebrand Harmsworth, of 
London. The hull of this 38-foot cutter, Kathleen Berton, was built im 
Norway but the interior and the installation of the snug little two-cylinder 
Diesel were done in England. She sleeps five, all in lowers, with a double 
cabin forward, and is sufficiently sturdy to take anything anywhere. Her 
owner shipped her to Florida by steamer with the explanation that, now 
the Mediterranean is so involved, the West Indies offer the finest cruising 
in the world. Sir Hildebrand, by the way, is a cousin of the donor of the 
British International Trophy (the Harmsworth Cup) for motor boats. 


+ + + 


At our nearest foreign port, Cat Cay, the big fish are biting but it seems 
to take the ladies to land them. The biggest fish in the three years of the 
Miami fishing tournaments was a 508-pound blue marlin caught on 
February 4th by Mrs. Paul Pigott, of Seattle. Mrs. Pigott landed the 
record breaker in an hour and four minutes on a 36-thread line while 
fishing from J. Lakin Baldridge’s Gunner. Last year’s outstanding achieve- 
ment was Miss Francis Weir’s 450-pound marlin, landed on 24-thread 
line. For the honor of his sex, William B. Hurst held the tournament record 
for three years with his 486-pound “blue.”’ 


+ + oo 


Now that the Star races are over, next American boats to see Cuba will 
be the St. Petersburg-Habana Race fleet the first week in March. Early 
entries include Albert Fay’s Starlight, from Houston, winner last year; 
the 30-foot sloop Babe, winner in 1936 and 1937 and now owned by Francis 
Bidwell, of Pass-a-Grille; Joseph Scruggs’ Dixie Girl, from Pensacola; 
R. E. Lee’s Shellback, formerly from New Orleans and now hailing from 
Houston; and the former course champion, the schooner Haligonian, 
recently bought by Harry Bureau, of Trenton, Mich. 


ee. bee 


At a civic exhibition in Jacksonville, the Seminole Canoe and Yacht 
Club was awarded the blue ribbon for its display of canoes — paddling, rac 
ing and sailing models. Nathan Mallison won the Grieg Trophy for the 
1938 sailing championship with 28 firsts, 4 seconds, 1 third, and o0¢ 
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> BRONZE 
LADDER RAIL 
HOOKS 


Well designed, 
neat in appear- 
ance and sturdy, 
Polished bronze, 
fine Columbian 
quality. 
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(PROPELLERS AND CMARINE 
(ACCESSORIES 


Cer specializes in marine fittings, such as sfern 
bearings, rudders, circulating pumps, shaft logs, steering 
wheels, diesel and gas controls, struts, thrust bearings, etc. 
In this field COLUMBIAN bronze fittings stand at the top. 
Boat owners and builders alike recommend them for better 
value and service. Their cost is moderate. For your boat, 
specify COLUMBIAN fittings and propellers. 
The Columbian Booklet is free on request. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
Member, Marine Propeller Mirs. Assn. 


236 North Main Street Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 











Designed by S. S. Crocker 
l.o.a. 22’ ~—s L.w.. 186" = Draft 26’ Beam 7’ 
Self bailing cockpit — cruising accommodations for 2 
Raced as a class by Stone Horse Yacht Club 
There is still time to build 3 or 4 more for this season 
Price $1450 
WITHOUT ENGINE 


Address inquiries to 


HARWICHPORT BOAT WORKS, INC. 


HARWICHPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 








V s00 c Cosit 


\Compare the trim, mod- 
ern, compact design with 
any other marine Diesel 


O Meta s 


Fits where other engines 
won't go--only 38” long, 
19%" high, 30%" wide. 


Weigh a Cauic 
Gives more lisin 
olopesbestolet-aleselsren=se 
complete with reverse 
gear, weight 560 lbs 


Gee a Cauic 


Free from vibration -- no 
heavy timbers or dampen- 
ing equipment needed 


Start a Couic 


Starts instantly, hot or 
cold--no plugs or prim 
ing. Easily hand cranked 


Check Couic Power 
More ’'Propeller-Turning’ 
ability -- with 3:1 gears 
handles 22"x17" 


Run a Cauic 


1 
C a J i GC q : E S E F Burns about % gallon « 


DIVISION OF THE NORTHILL CO., INC 


6822 McKENLEY AVENUE ower 














LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











This is Northill’s new anchor, 

_ priced within the reach of every- 
one. The Utility is available in 
2 sizes (note chart below). It is 
made of heat treated Ductilon 
which assures positive operation, 
even under extreme overloads. It 
incorporates all of Northill’s ex- 
clusive advantages which gives it 
tremendous holding power plus 
light weight. 





World famous Northill Folding 
Anchors replace dead weight with 
scientific holding power. They are 
specified by the U.S. Navy and 
U.S. Coast Guard, and by foreign 
governments, naval architects and 
boat builders everywhere. Avail- 
able for your boat, whatever its 
size, in the finest stainless steel and 
in high tensile alloy galvanized 
steel. 


NORTHILL COMPANY, Inc., 6824 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles 





COMPARATIVE HOLDING POWER OF VARIOUS ANCHORS 












































| gy hog A ee nama ed Recommended 
Ps eS ee me wea 
Northill} Kedge | Stockless | This Holding 
Type Type Power 
Folding No. 6 240 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 35 Ibs. 96 Ibs. 4,000 Ibs. 
Utility No. 6R 450 Ibs. 13 Ibs. 65 Ibs. 180 Ibs. 7,500 Ibs. 
Folding No. 12 720 Ibs. 12 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 300 Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 
Utility No. 12R 900 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 130 Ibs. 360 Ibs. 15,000 Ibs: 
Folding No. 20 1200 Ibs. 20 Ibs. | 170 Ibs. | 650 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
Folding No. 30 1800 Ibs. 30 Ibs. | 260 Ibs. 720 Ibs. 30,000 Ibs. 
FoldingNo.50 | 2500 lbs. | SO lbs. | 360Ibs. | 1000 tbs. | 41,600 Ibs 
Folding No. 80 3600 Ibs. | 80 Ibs. | 515 Ibs. | 1440 Ibs 60,000 Ibs 











NORTHILL 


the accepted light-weight 


ANCHOR 
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D.N.F., a record that would be hard to beat. Newly elected officers include 
Carl Edward Rosenberger, Louis G. Zelenka, Norman J. Greig, Harry 
W. Newberg, and Nathan L. Mallison. The club is now making plans 
to go to Finland for the Olympic Games in 1940. 


+ + + 


. 


A number of motor-sailers have been basing at Al Huss’ Lauderdale 
Beach boat docks on the intracoastal canal, among them A. Felix duPont’s 
Buckaroo, from Wilmington; Charles H. Ferris’ Penguin, from Port Wash- 
ington; and Mrs. May D. Taylor’s Folly III, from Yonkers. Other recent 
arrivals here are Morton Lupher’s new Hacker-designed Zelbejan, from 
the Great Lakes; Frank Duryea’s Kitty Ann III, from Essex, and Monroe 
Dobbins’ Consort, from Atlantic City. 


+ + + 


With the breaking of two competition world’s records, the Lakeland 
regatta established this course as one of the fastest anywhere. Jack 
Cooper, Kansas City owner-driver of ‘‘225’’ hydroplanes, advanced this 
class mark up to 64.956 m.p.h. and Al Strum, from the St. Petersburg 
Yacht Club, pushed the 91-cubic-inch mark up to 46.272, nearly four miles 
over Edison Hedges’ old record. The outboard runabout event went to 
Tommy Kitchen, of Tampa, with his fastest heat at 45.639. In anticipa- 
tion of the New Smyrna Beach Regatta schedule for March 5th, Harbor- 
master E. A. Lembeck has been appointed an A.P.B.A. measurer for the 
port. 


+ + + 


General Julian L. Schley, Chief of the United States Engineers, was 
the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the Florida Waterways 
Congress held at Mount Dora, February 22nd. Small boats built by their 
skippers competed in the first Florida Orange Box Regatta following the 
meeting. For several years, the Edison High School, in Miami, has given 
a manual training course in boatbuilding and recently a similar course 
has been started at the North Side Technical School. Fifteen boats have 
already been built by the students at the latter institution. They measure 


. from 10 to 55 feet. 


+ + + 


At Coconut Grove, the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club’s Sunburn Dinghy 
regatta gathered headway. Showing how frostbite racing has spread west- 
ward, a four ““D” boat contingent, headed by Lockwood Pirie, trailed 
down from Chicago. If he sails dinks as hard as he does his Star boats, the 
freshwater salts will make things interesting for such veterans as Larch- 
mont Bill Swan and Arnold Hoffman, of Providence. Class X visitors 
include the Francis Coles, from Hartford; Bill Dodge, from Mystic; Helen 
Hill, Ted Reynolds and George Ratsey, all from Larchmont. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


By W. Peck Farley 


HE new commodore of the National Yacht Club, of Toronto, is Bill 

Baker, president of the Lake Sailing Skiff Association. This is the first 
time that he has held office in the club. The following have been appointed 
flag officers: Vice Commodore Ernie Grundy and Rear Commodore Harry 
Melvin who also are holding office in the club for the first time. The retiring 
commodore, W. G. Bruce, was given a suitable present and he, in turn, 
presented the club with a substantial check, enough to take care of the 
entire indebtedness of the club. 


+ + + 


A letter from Wes Gamble, Secretary of the Crescent Yacht Club, comes 
at a time when there is more snow in Northern New York than one can 
imagine unless he is familiar with that part of the country. It is up in the 
Saranac, Malone and Owl’s Head section where it really snows and they 
use specially built thermometers. Fifty below zero is child’s play! However, 
they do get together for an annual meeting of the yacht club and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 1939: Commodore, William R. 
Adams; vice commodore, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo; treasurer, Curtis J. Jones; 
secretary, C. Wesley Gamble; directors, Joseph Ellis, Millard V. Hamlin, 
Delros M. Cosgrove, Harold Remington and Henry A. Wise. 


+ + + 


Word comes from the Olcott Yacht Club that it now seems quite certall 
that Art Harrison will sail the Six-Metre Erne in the coming George Cup 
Races, but whether he will sail for Oleott or Youngstown seems at the 
moment to be somewhat uncertain. 

Bjarne Klaussen, Miss Jo Parker and T. L. B. Lyster have bought new 
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NEW BEDFORD :35 | 
‘ 4, 
3 
. DESIGNED BY S. S. CROCKER, N. A. — BUILT BY CARL N. BEETLE 
35’ x 28' x9 6" x 5' 6" Cruising accomodations for four or six 
: Complete cruising comfort and SPECIFICATIONS INCLUDE: 
excellent racing speed are combined in 
se boat, oo designer — Lead Keel 
uilder have spared no expense in the . 
determination to create a boat of su- Everdur Fastenings 
d remely high quality. Specifications, Mahogany Planking : 
k or example, include lead keel, Teak- Teak Deck, Cockpit and Cabin 
. wood decks, Everdur fastenings. Floor 
g Sold in the water, ready to cruise, Chromium Bronze Hardware 
absolutely complete in every particular, through 
8 ; ; st ghout 
including many unusual extras, as ° . . 
0 Philco radio, light sails, dinghy, etc. Sails, Sail Covers and Awnings 
A But nothing less than full specifi- by Manchester 
r- cations — or personal inspection —can Gray Four-22 De Luxe Motor, 
6 reveal the superbly high quality of rubber mounted 
materials and construction — the skill- Extra Generator and Batteries 
ful and exceptionally painstaking work- livde F ‘ 1 
manship throughout. yde Feathering Pro eller 
For a new conception of boat- Monel Shaft, Goodrich Rubber 
as building excellence, write for detailed Bearin 
ys plans and specifications; address — Copper (tin lined) Tanks 
ir NEW BEDFORD 35 . Double Stateroom forward 
he 255 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. Main Cabin sleeping 2 or 4 
en 
se _ Or see the New Bedford 35 at the shop of 
ve 
re . 5 
CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 
70 PROSPECT STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
hy 
st- 
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ch- 
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, our Boat 
Instruments of Precision 
e 
> IS aS S mart THE KENYON SPEEDOMETER-LOG 
= z Model SL1 
< * 
~ as it Looks e | 
Bill 
first 
> achtsmen...long on the water are ? pers 
ring ws “long” on PETTIT Yacht Finishes. 
2% They have learned by experi- 
ence to expect topnotch service 
and perfect protection from these 
famous products. 
ymes 
’ s : aul . 
4 Pettit - ersey City Copper Paint ~ extremely non vasarens Sect net ner gn ome _ | boat and the 
= "Old Salem” Yacht White er oe A Titel aged dic seine cate teenie 
ate : a 3 ‘ furnished as a unit of the instrument and provides the source of accurately timed electrical 
evel, Shipendec Topside&Deck Paint impulses for the Log mechanism. The entire instrument is permanently installed in the boat. 
There are no spinners or trailing parts to tow. Furnished in polished chrome bronze case 
p 4 "Old Salem” Spar Varnish with internal electric dial illumination. Available in speed ranges from 10 to 30 knots. 
n . 
ones; “We have covered the waterfront since 1861.” Have you seen the New Kenyon Calculator? a Calculator, a Course’ Measurer, a Course 
malin Protractor — Three Instruments in One! 
~~ , ks = sap niin eg Manufacturers of the Kenyon Anemometer, Wind Direction 
507-5 ain St. ee Indicator and Speedometer 
tain KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 
oo PAINT sesthaietuiiblatibiciie 273 New York Avenue ig 
' HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK | 
t new smueemnieeinmnientiedienneimaiabiiaiaill 
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DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


te WHIIER... 


_ STARTS WHITER... 
STAYS WHITER! 


ONE PAINTING KEEPS YOUR BOAT AS WHITE AS 


A GULL’S WATER LINE FOR A WHOLE SEASON! 





DULUX is different! Made on an entirely different principle 
from orthodox finishes. It’s whiter at the start ... and it stays 
whiter so much longer that one spring painting will keep 
your boat brilliantly white all season long. DULUX is amaz- 
ingly durable. Its tough film resists chipping, cracking and 
discoloring harbor gases. 


Because DULUX offers so many more advantages, it’s no 
wonder that it sparkles on more and more boats every year. 
For full information, ask your Marine Supplies Dealer, or 
write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 
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Snipes which are being built by the Hill-Manning Boat Co., of Tonawanda, 
N. Y. A new Century Snipe was delivered last week at Youngstown for 
Arthur Wright. 

Adolph M. Hamann has bought one of the new Islanders, built by 
Hinckly. There is a growing interest in this type of boat among members of 
the club. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Sodus Bay Yacht Club the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, Lym K. Stuart; vice commodore, Robert §. 
Bloomer; secretary and treasurer, C. P. H. Vary; regatta committee, Harry 
Chapman, chairman; entertainment committee, Mrs. Ray Converse, 
chairman. 

The largest one-design class on Sodus Bay at present is the Robin Class, 
William Croucher has been appointed chairman of the restriction com- 
mittee and, while all details of restrictions are not yet ready for publication, 
what has thus far been done promises to make the racing in the class much 
more interesting. There is every prospect of a successful year ahead with 
more boats added to the fleet. 

ee, ee 


For the fifth consecutive year, Blake Van Winckle will be commodore 
of the Queen City Yacht Club of Toronto. The fiftieth annual meeting was 
well attended, many old-timers made appropriate speeches and much of 
the early club history was recited. 

Ex-Commodore T. A. E. World, one of the old-timers of the Queen City 
and Lake Ontario yachting, gave a brief history of the club extending over 
a period of fifty years. 

The club was reported to be “in the black” financially and a remarkable 
come-back has brought the club to a sound financial footing from its pre- 
carious position of a few years ago. 

For the splendid work done as chairman of the marine railway commit- 
tee, William Churchill was honored by being made an honorary life mem- 
ber. He has served the club on this committee for ten hard years. 


+ + + 


At this writing there are definitely seventeen new boats to be enrolled 
in the Rochester Yacht Club roster. Some of these have been reported pre- 
viously. Added to those which have already been mentioned, is the 38-foot 
a. c. f. twin-motored high speed cruiser recently purchased by Art Gosnell; 
another Week-Ender bought by Hal Clark, and the Six-Metre Jill to be 
brought to the club by Johnnie Heinrich. A new Star will come in this year 
under the ownership of Cliff Baker, he having sold Peggy Wee to Jim 
O’Connell and Herbie Marth. 

The property committee has authorized the construction of new docks 
made necessary by the number of new boats added to the fleet. 

Ritter Shumway, recently appointed one of the seven commanders of the 
Power Squadron, reports that much interest is being shown and about 60 
candidates have been enrolled in the elementary classes now in session. 
In the classes on advanced piloting, there are from twelve to fifteen taking 
the course. Commander Shumway headed a delegation from Rochester at 
a meeting held recently in Buffalo which was a conference on admissions. 
The Olcott and Youngstown yachtsmen will probably join as members 
of the Buffalo Squadron. Members of the Crescent Yacht Club will no 
doubt affiliate with the Syracuse contingent. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


N THURSDAY morning, September 22nd, no one in this section 
would have guessed that the hurricane and tidal wave of the day 
before would prove a boon to yachting. With boats sunk and ashore, shore 
places washed away and boat yards seriously crippled, it looked like @ 
catastrophe for marine activity. Now it all turns out to be a blessing m 
disguise, looking at the situation from all angles. The insurance companies 
have more than justified their function and, by their prompt payment of 
the myriad of claims, have put thousands of dollars into circulation. 


+ + + 


Henry R. Palmer, Jr., manager of the Stonington Ways yard, reports 
that his place, which was practically wiped out by the hurricane, will be 
completely rebuilt with entirely new sheds and tools. It will be ready for 
business March Ist. Work has already started on three fishing boats from 
Palmer’s design and Henry Devereux has completed plans for a new one- 
design class to be built by the Stonington Ways for the Wadawanuek 
Yacht Club to replace the old class of boats that were destroyed last fall. 


+ + + 


The Essex Boat Works have developed an interesting plan to foster 4 
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O79 hip. at 2100 r.p.m. 314 cubic inches 


Conservatively rated, the 
1996 cubic inches pis- @ displacement per @ power is delivered ata 


ton displacement. horsepower. conservative engine speed, 


Cn Jeeal Engine fo Jong Boat 
THe 575 up. natt-scorr DEFENDER 


The Hall-Scott 575 h.p. V-12 engine, the DEFENDER, is ideal for use in fine 





sport fishing boats. It has the power to take you out and back, pronto. It 
will troll hour after hour without fouling. It has the absolute reliability 
of performance you have come to expect from all Hall-Scott engines. 
Thoroughly modern, there is nothing experimental about the 575 h.p. 
V-12 DEFENDER. Essentially, it is the time-tried design of the 250 h.p. 
6-cylinder Hall-Scott INVADER, revised and adapted to V-12 design. 

For use in sport fishermen, commuters, and other fast boats, the DE- 


FENDER is available as a direct drive engine. For use in motor yachts and 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 


other vessels, up to about 100 feet in length, it may be had with a variety 
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HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
FOR YOUR BOAT 


Smoother sailing with 

rubber bearings makes 

boat more popular, boat- 
ing more fun 


“T’M sure glad I could come on this 

trip, Tom. Your boat is so smooth 
and comfortable. You keep it in 
grand condition.” 


That’s the sort of compliment 
you're apt to get when you equip 
with Goodrich Cutless Bearings. 


Cutless Bearings are made of a soft, 
tough rubber to absorb shaft vibration 
and prevent it from being passed on 





to the hull. These bearings last for 
years and continue to give you smooth 
a because they cannot be scored. 
Wood or metal bearings are scored, 
and worn by every particle of sand or 
grit which enters them. They hold onto 
these hard particles which then cut the 
shaft and wear down the bearing. 
Result is that shaft play increases, 
vibration grows worse, and the bear- 
ing and shaft have to be renewed. 


But when sand enters a Goodrich 
Cutless Bearing the soft rubber simply 
depresses, and rolls the grit into grooves 
where it is harmlessly washed away. 
These bearings last for years, protect 
the shaft, and give you maximum power 
and smooth, pleasant freedom from stern 
vibration throughout their long life. 


Before you put to sea this season, 
equip with Goodrich Cutless Bearings. 
Your boat will be more popular, you'll 
enjoy it more, and soul like the long 
life and freedom from replacement 
expense. Any boatyard can supply you. 
And write for the new free illus- 
trated book on these better bearings. 


LucIAN Q. MorFitTtT, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gis Bearings 








YACHTING 


new 18!4-foot one-design interclub class. Working with the Cape Cod Ship- 
building Company, they will charter the new boats for $100 per season, 
delivered, ready to race and maintained on their own moorings and hauled 
out and stored at the end of the season. The charter fee covers everything, 
including complete coverage by insurance. Should any yachtsman desire to 
purchase one of these boats while she is chartered to him, during the year 
or the year following, the amount of charter money paid will be deducted 
from the sale price. Sparkman & Stephens have designed the boats for 
Cape Cod. They will be round bottom boats, with a tall, modern, sloop rig 
and centerboard. A number of clubs in the Connecticut River section are 
interested in them and the E. C. Y. R. A. is also studying the scheme asa 
possible solution to its problem. 
+ + + 


William Bradford, of Springfield, is the latest recruit to the Malabar, 
Jr., Class of small one-design auxiliaries. The owner is a brother of Stan 
Bradford, commodore of the Off Soundings Club, and will enter his new 
boat in the annual spring cruise of that organization and race against 
General Cheney, of Masons Island, and Peter Comstock, of Essex, both 
of whom have ordered Malabar, Jrs. 


+ + + 


Spindrift. . . . Stanton G. Tiffany, naval architect, formerly of New 
York, has moved to Essex and will maintain an office at 2 Main Street, 
thus adding another name to the increasing group in the boat business in 
this yachting center. . . . Since the plans for dredging a yacht basin in 
North Cove, at Saybrook, have lapsed, a new W.P.A. project for similar 
work at Middle Cove, in Essex, has been developed. This completely land- 
locked body of water was formerly a fine anchorage but has shoaled up in 
recent years. It would be an excellent harbor and add substantially to the 
yachting facilities on the Connecticut River. . . . Captain John Phelps, of 
Stony Creek, is having a new launch built for tender service to his island in 
the Leete group. This boat will be an exact duplicate of a naphtha launch 
built for the captain by Consolidated over fifty years ago. Charley Pratt 
and Gus Ek, of the Dauntless Yard, took off the lines and will build the 
new launch. A Kermath motor will be used for power. . . . Fran and Evy 
Cole, of Hartford, celebrated their first anniversary by repeating their wed- 
ding trip to the Sunburn Dinghy Regatta at Coconut Grove, Florida, tak- 
ing their Class X boat Chili Sauce along on top of their car. Last year they 
finished second but hope to do better this time. . . . That veteran clam- 
digger, Sam Wetherill, now located in Essex, immediately tried out the new 
digging grounds although it was the dead of winter. He got half a bucket 
at Saybrook but was surprised to find that he had to dig much deeper than 
usual. The clams had gone south by burrowing a few inches farther into the 
ground. Henry Brooks reports better clams over Westbrook way and Sam 
will try the new grounds. . . . Peter Comstock and Tommy Willets, 
accompanied by the F. W. Coles, journeyed to South Bristol, Maine, to 
witness the keel laying of Pete’s new Malabar, Jr., and also to sail one of 
the completed boats. . . . Sam Jones, of Eastern Point, has sold his Star 
to Joe Parsons who will sail with the Shennecossett Fleet. This Star was 
originally built by a Swedish syndicate for the Olympics and came to this 
country for the international races four years ago. . . . Hubert Loveland, 
of Saybrook, is rebuilding the ill-fated Marpo, 42-foot Elco cruiser that 
foundered last September. The work is being done at Seth Perrson’s yard 
and the boat will be used by Huby for fishing parties. . . . Homer 
Pfeiffer’s Wagtail has been completely reconditioned at Perrson’s, as has 
Army Armstrong’s little 20-footer, Sea Horse. Both boats were badly 
damaged in the hurricane. . . . Add to honors for Whitman Kenyon of the 
Stortebeker, for valiant services during and after the hurricane, a splendid 
ship’s clock and barometer from the Hartford Insurance companies in 
appreciation of his salvage efforts. . . . Commodore Hubert Toppin’s 
schooner Blackbird, which was thought to be a total loss, is now a better 
and brighter vessel than before. Completely rebuilt at the Essex Boat 
Works, Blackbird now has mahogany cabin trunk, sheerstrake and transom. 
. . . Dr. Clifford Scott, fleet surgeon of the Essex Y. C., has purchased the 
battered hull of the ketch Lenita from William Harrington and will rebuild 
the boat himself. Cliff has renamed the boat Dove after that bird’s experl- 
ence with Noah and the Ark. 


A New Speed Indicator 


Some Kerman Footometer, a precision marine speedometer for sail and 
auxiliary craft, has just been introduced in Chicago. After a year of 
experimental use, this new instrument has proved accurate and dependable 
in marine service. 

Employing the Pitot tube principle, the Kerman Instrument Co. has 
produced a simple, compact unit that is guaranteed permanently accurate 
within 2 per cent. The underwater fitting is streamlined with a minimum 
of drag. ‘The instrument is made in three speed ranges to read in either 
knots or statute miles. 
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Four boats ideally built for one-design fleets—"“Cape Cod’s” 
most popular models, which are turning in record performances a 
from Maine to Florida. 

Nothing can build up club spirit and keep members on their 
toes better than one-design racing. Each boat has been thoroughly 
tested by yachtsmen and proven extremely fast and seaworthy. 

The Senior Knockabout, known on Long Island Sound as the 
Shamrock Class. Exceptionally fast and seaworthy. Her racing 
performance is generally admired; she carried full sail when 
Neen Twelve Metres and others were dismasted in last year’s heavy 
ABOUT blows. ; 
The Baby Knockabout, oldest and largest one-design class BABY KNOCKABOUT 
yet manufactured by a boat builder. Boats twelve and fifteen O. A. L. 18'-0"; L. W. L. 15'-6"; Beam 5-10”; Draft 0°-10” 
years old are still winning races. Fast and can stand heavy Sail Aron 178 Squene Tem 
weather. ' 

The Nimblet, widely used as a training boat. Light, but sturdy, 
and excellent in more protected waters; can be easily transported 
on c trailer. 

The Robin has a modern, fast, light hull. 
Designed as an inexpensive first boat. 
Nicely balanced and has modern rigging. 

Special fleet discount allowed for five or 
more boats. Still time to guarantee delivery, 
so act now. All models illustrated on dis- 
play at convenient locations. Write for name 
of dealer nearest you. 


“Cape Cod” boats range in price from $20 
to $1,000. Fair allowances can be made on 
used boats of all types because of our wide 
distribution facilities. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


. ot Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America 
NIMBLET WAREHAM MASSACHUSETTS a nlteeas ast ce 


ee eee ee eee eae Sail. Aton 9 Sqroate Fons 
THE ‘SSEAMAID’’ 


AVINYARD “Thirty-Two” with Twin Motors 

























SENIOR KNOC 
O. A. L. 23’; L. W. L. 17’; Beam 6'-6”; Draft 20” 
Sail Area 215 Square Feet 














O. A. L. 15'-0"; L. W. L. 13'-5”; Beam 5’-1”; 
Draft 0’-7” Sail Area 136 Square Feet 








YoU KNow ¥ 
IT’S A-E-CO 


Outside— beauty to match TRADEWIND 
Inside — power to spare 





Shs beauty of A-E-CO Windlasses 


Real cruising pleasures are offered in the ‘Sea- 
matches, compliments the lines of 


maid”? Thirty-Two, and whether it’s a week end 
cruise or a fishing trip off the coast, you are assured 
of comfortable sea-going qualities through its de- 
sign and stronger construction. Accommodations 


America’s smartest yachts. But it is 


only skin-deep purposely. Inside, a 






tough motor and husky gearing provide 





. for four persons in two cabins, mahogany decked TRADEWIND, olohn Alden °°™ST ** SPREO SOE Sey eemargeaoy. 
0 cockpit. twin a * design, built by RobertJacob, You need both power and beauty. 
ble a Pp ae 90 h P. Kermaths, 22 m.p.h. Vinyard caries on BAO tae 
Shipbuilding Co., Milford, Delaware. No.2 Windlass like that above. Other A-E-CO Products: 
na Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid 
: Power, Taylor Stoker Units. 
"a 
umn AECO 
het wiea AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxiliaries 








2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


INAL arrangements have been made for the Tumlaren races to be 

held this summer at Chicago, crews from the Lake Ontario Tumlaren 
Class sailing against crews representing the Lake Michigan Tumlaren 
Association. 

The Ontario crews will come from the Royal Canadian, Queen City 
and Hamilton Yacht Clubs, each club sending a crew of three, and the 
local association will select three crews to represent it. The series will be 
team races and is scheduled for August 17th, 18th, and 19th. The Chicago 
Yacht Club will be host. 


+ + + 


Larry Goldberg, who, with his brother, owns the famous yawl Scarab, 
has been elected commodore of the Chicago-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
“‘Gim” Hobelman continues as perennial secretary. 





+ + + 


The Escanaba Yacht Club has elected Charles Stoll commodore. This 
club is one of the most active on the lake. Its motto is: ‘‘Cruise North to 
Escanaba.”’ 


INSTALLING MODERN 
CONTROLS ON YOUR 
YACHT! 


Been hesitating about modern- 
izing your yacht’s controls—or 
specifying Bendix Automatic 
Steering or Remote Controls on 
your new boat? Wait till you see 
how easy it is! Get this Bendix Book 
—illustrates, diagrams and de- 
scribes all Bendix units, with di- 
mensions for easy layout. Shows 
how Bendix Controls bring finger- 


+ + + 


A group of yacht clubs located on Green Bay recently organized the 
Green Bay Yacht Racing Committee, to promote racing in the Bay. Donald 
DeWitt was named chairman of the committee and Fritz Dubrucq the 
secretary and treasurer. 

eee eee 


As a result of the success of the 100-mile sailing race in the past two 
years, this race is again scheduled for the Saturday following the Mackinac 
Race, July 29th, with the start and finish off Menominee. 

In addition, the committee has prepared a schedule which will provide 
a week of racing, starting at Escanaba. On Friday afternoon, July 28th, 
the Escanaba Yacht Club will send the fleet off on the first leg of the cruise 
to Menominee. Then will follow the 100-Mile Race, sponsored by the M. & 
M. Yacht Club. On July 31st, the second leg of the Escanaba Y. C. cruise 
will be sailed to Ephraim, where, on the following day, August Ist, the 
Ephraim Yacht Club will hold its annual regatta. On August 2nd, the third 


Bendix-Holmes Automatic 
Steerer: Holds any vessel on 


any compass course without a 


tip obedience to reverse gears, 
throttles and helm. No back-lash or 
rattle or lagging response! Shows 
Bendix-Holmes Automatic Steerer, 
with data on its astonishing per- 
formance and the convenience it 
adds to your yachting. Send for 
your copy today. Mention size, 
type and power plant of your yacht. 


helmsman .. . time-proved ... 
“steers small” ... You can 
take over the helm at a sec- 
ond’s notice anywhere aboard. 


Other Bendix Control Units: 
Vacuum Power gearshifting 
unit; Diesel engine throttle 
actuators; Hydraulic throttle 
actuator units; Manual Con- 
trol Switch for use in ordinary 
lever linkage; Gang Push-But- 
ton Remote Control Switches; 
Diesel Engine Vacuum Pumps; 
Steering Remote Control; Hy- 





leg of the cruise will be sailed from Ephraim to Escanaba and then, on 
August 8rd, 4th and 5th, the latter club will stage its annual midsummer 
regatta. e 

Altogether, it seems like a good program of fine racing with some of the 
famous Green Bay hospitality sandwiched in between. Yachtsmen who 
are at the north end of the Lake at that time should consider the Green 
Bay Race Week. 

++ + 


The Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, which exhibited one of its Admiralty 
Cruisers at the Chicago Boat Show, thought that it was not proper to 





FAVORITE 
DINGHY POWER 


ECLIPSE Air-Cooled 
OUTBOARDS —Single 2% h.p. Single 
and Twin, 2% and 4% pictng ong 
h:p., with famous Bendix- $79. 
Scintilla 15,000 volt igni- 4% hp. Twin 
tion for “one-yank” start- Wt 41 lbs. 

ing; Stromberg float-feed $129.50 

carburetion; no-fume air- _ Silent electric 


draulic and vacuum steering. 


ship a real yacht by truck when there was a perfectly good body of water 
in which she could go under her own power. So, despite the ice and cold, 
they launched her, and a crew of three, with Bert Cable as skipper, 
brought her down to Navy Pier without much difficulty. 






+ + + 


Two 22-Square-Metre yachts will be moored off the Sheridan Shore 
Yacht Club this year. They were brought here by Arthur Van Deusen and 
John Lane. With this class well established at Detroit and Lake Macatawa, 
it seemed only a question of time until the 22-Square-Metres would make 


blast cooling; no water 4. pe el their appearance in Chicago waters. 

pump or water jacketing; ing motor a 

runs very cool; weedless $34.50 

and ruggedly strong; good (41) ices at The Milwaukee Yacht Club recently had, as one of its series of lectures, 
dealers everywhere. Brooklyn) Max Hohl, the famous deep water diver, who gave a most interesting talk 





on diving and showed some remarkable underwater pictures in natural 
colors. 
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This being the season for cruising in southern waters, George Orr de- 
cided that he would do a little of it and, while he was going south, really g0 
south. So he is off on a cruise that will take him around Cape Horn. But 
he is smart. He’s making the cruise in the Nieww Amsterdam. 





i ee 

The Lake Michigan Yachting Association’s lectures on practical navi- 
ae | gation have been well attended. In addition, the association is sponsoring 
SS | a class in celestial navigation which is being conducted by the naval officers 








attached to Northwestern University. 
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* ANNAPOLIS 54° 
The finest constructed 
standardized cruiser of her 
size afloat. Double planked, 
teak decks. Gasoline or 
Diesel power. 


* 


*° ANNAPOLIS 34°? 


Three models, sedan, single 
cabin (tllustrated), sport 
fisherman. A very fast, 
seaworthy hull and a fit- 
ting companion to the 
“ Annapolis 54."’ 


de TULSETS of 1940 
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presented in 1939 by 


ANNAPOLIS 





Models “34-42-48-54” 


all twin screw 


The boats of tomorrow will look and perform much 
like the Annapolis models of today, for keeping in the 
van of boat-designing and building progress is a 
tradition with Annapolis. : 


Demonstration at Annapolis 
Your present boat accepted in trade 
Custom work to 110 feet 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND - NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42ND STREET (OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION) 
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AUX 


For fl particulars write 


B. T. DOBSON 


NEW BEDFORD 
Naval Architect MASS. 







ILIARY 


A seaworthy little cruiser 
with plenty of speed. 
Four comfortable berths. 
Reasonably priced. Can 
be seen at New Bedford, 
Mass. Order now to 
hold low price for spring 
delivery. 
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This. Guavanteed. BEF 


LEAKPROOF VY 
BOSTONA“— 






com 
(MS 


FOR 


ROWING 
SAILING 


OR 


MOTORIZED 


She can’t leak because, like all Boston 
Featherweight Boats she’s resin bonded 
plywood throughout. Eleven ft., 4 in. long; 
4 ft. 1 in. beam. Seats six and three can 
row. The sailing skiff is completely 
equipped with Ratsey sail, centerboard, 
7 ft. oars, collapsible spruce spars, rudder, floor boards, etc., ready for 
instant launching and immediate usé. Power skiff has 34 h. p. inboard 
motor which throttles to any fishing speed desired. 
Boston Featherweight Boats range from $59.50. 
Standardized, “production line’ methods, make 

these bargains possible. ‘All are 

completely. described in fully il- 








Sia: lustrated catalog. Write for it today. 
tor installation Use coupon. 
includes re. 
verse a a 
MUMFORD BROTHERS, 
er INCORPORATED, Dept. Y-1 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


filesers Be ye ine bec y iy obligation - saa 
iw catalog, y on the Wa- 
MUMFORD BROTHERS | tex’ prices, ete. 

INCORPORATED NOME. Coivia'c< Ave ctineen sede bens : 


; 5 ER Tree Pee area da 
131 State Street Boston, Mass. “Cheok Snel siti inedetindinaide 


O Skiff, sail O Rowing 0 With Motor 
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Soon Afloat! 


Boats are poised on the ways and every skipper 


turned ship’s carpenter...caulking, painting... 
bottoms, topsides, waterline. 
Time for new supplies and gadgets... 


new instruments and shipboard comforts. 
Our Marine Department has them all. 

Do you know “whale line“? Non-kinking and 
super-strong...for anchoring, mooring and 
“tie-up: 100 feet, 5-8 inch, $4.50. 







BAVIER TELLTALE 
Perfectly counterbalanced 
to swing at the merest 
whisper.The feather sheds 
moisture. $5, 


CHART CHIEF 

Use a chart like a road 
map. Read your magnetic 
course direct. $17.50. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HE president of the C. C. Y. R. A. has appointed a number of com- 

mittees for the year. Among the more important ones are the Measure- 
ment Committee which is again headed by Clayton Jenkins, with Einar 
Christiansen and Col. H. H. Jacobs as assistants, and the Appeals Com- 
mittee, composed of Herbert L. Stone and Rufus Smith. The National Race 
Committee whose job it will be to run the class championships at Oxford, 
Md., next September, includes Dr. John Eiman, D. Verner Smythe, Dr. 
Wilbur Haines, Rodney Bonsall, Jenkins, John Fernandes, R. Hammond 
Gibson, Wade Rapprich, J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., who also is in charge of the 
local committee, L. Corrin Strong, president of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, Commodore Luis Santaella, of the Club Nautico de 
San Juan, and Paul Tomalin. 

ee + 


The final wording of the much-discussed amendment to the By-Laws 
adopted at the annual meeting which deals with eligibility for the National 
Regatta goes something like this: A fleet having twelve or more boats sail- 
ing in the majority of local elimination series of at least five races shall be 
entitled to enter the winning boat and the second place boat of the series, 
Fleets with five or more sailing in the majority of eliminations shall be en- 
titled to enter the winning boat. Fleets less than one year old at the time 
of the Nationals and having three or more and less than five boats racing 
in majority of elimination heats may enter one boat. 


+ + + 


Bill Neilson, secretary of the Medford Boat Club fleet, reports an unusual 
amount of Comet interest at the recent Boston Boat Show. The Toppan 
Boat Company booth included the new Comet of Fred DiBerto. With a 
representative from the Mystic Lakes fleet on hand to supply information, 
the booth was a busy spot. 

i ore 


The Crescent A. C. fleet of Brooklyn, N. Y., has reélected George V. 
Gross as captain. The new secretary is George V. C. Carter, of New York 
City. Ernest Covert and his crew, Clarke Daniel, the pair that won the 
spring and the fall series of the Potomac River fleet last season, are build- 
ing new Comets. Escapade was sold to George Robinson, Washington. 


+ + + 


Puerto Rico Commentary. . . . The youthful Senator Serralles, donor 
of the midwinter championship trophies, including the handsome Don Q 
prize, would have the regatta next year at both Ponce and San Juan. 
After the twisting ride across the island to the south coast, some of the 
skippers are wondering if it wouldn’t be easier to sail their Comets around 
to Ponce by way of the east end. Never at a loss for solving a problem, 
the Senator might even arrange to fly the boats over in one of his planes. 

. Bill Haines, after having to go on the beach with the Scarlet Scourge— 
she sprung a bad leak in the centerboard well when capsizing in the first 
race—might rename the boat Borinquen Badluck. . . . Luis Nicole, of 
San Juan, turned over in his Kofresi in the same breeze, but righted her, 
bailed out and finished. . . . Commodore Santaella seemed not to have 
overlooked a single thing; Nancy Landis was presented a trophy for the 
only girl sailor in the regatta at a luncheon attended by the Governor of the 
Island, Blanton Winship. . . . With a portion of the United States Navy 
in the harbor, the spectator fleet was picturesque. Among the yachts were 
Senator Serralles’ Solana, Jacobo Cabassa’s motor-sailer Carobina, the keteh 
Antares of Albert Backman, and the yawl Alondra from New Rochelle. 

. Puerto Rican skippers are now talking of sending their full quota of 
entries for the 1939 Nationals, four Comets. .. . 


Stock Yawl of Welded Steel Announced 


G CHAUNCEY PARSONS, of 15 Park Row, New York City, has te 

" cently announced that the first of his new '40-foot stock yawls, to be 
called ‘“‘Vacationer,”’ will be completed about April first. This new boat 
utilizes an entirely new method of fabrication and welding which enables 
plates as thin as }4-inch to be applied absolutely smoothly. She is being 
built at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The vessel has an over all length of 39’ 6”, is 30’ on the water line, 11’ 9" 
beam, 5’ 6” draft and carries 783 square feet of sail. Keel, frames, chines, 
deck beams and plates are all of welded steel, and bulkheads, decks, cabin 
house roof and other parts of the “Vacationer’s ”’ interior are of Weldw 
Her accommodations will include a double stateroom aft, and a main cabin 
with two berths and sliding transoms amidships. 

‘“‘Vacationer’s’’ rig includes hollow spars, permanent backstay, and & 
main boom high enough to allow a dinghy atop the cabin house. 
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Single-Handors 


‘sn 8 Os 3’ 3. Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Builder: Palmer Scott & Co. 
Headroom: 6’ 1” Sail Area: 480 sq. feet Power: Red Wing Meteor 


NOW, YAWL-RIGGED WITH DECK HOUSE 
AND GALLEY AFT! 


The only ocean-going cruiser in the size and 
price range, offering the following features: A 
trim, fast 35’ hull, full headroom throughout, 
accommodations for four, masts stepped on 
deck, electric lights, finest grade upholstery, 
ash blocks and sheet winches, teak cabin 
floors, 5’’ compass, available in either sloop 
or yawl rig. Specifications which defy com- 
parison at prices which defy comparison : — 


STOCK: 
YAWL...........$4,000 
SLOOP.......... $3,750 


WITH DECK HOUSE AND GALLEY AFT 
YAWL.......+++-$4,250 











Now the... 
PERFECT 


RACING YAWL 


available with deckhouse and galley aft, 
and unobstructed and full headroom 
throughout cabin, toilet and stateroom. 
Low rating under Cruising Club rule. No 











& 
rigging changes of any kind necessary to 

fit out for ocean racing. Note eight foot $4,250 
space under boom for pram or life raft. r 


Also inquire for particu- 
lars on our new 2814’ 
o.a. auxiliary cruising 
sloops priced at $2,750. 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., INC. 


40 Central Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: CAPitol 2337 Cable: Tipler-Boston 











GIBBS=SEA-SKIFFS 


















For ONLY 


trated literature. 








An Inboard Powered 


Utility Boat $160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the epg is protected by a heavy bronze skes. It is . 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running an . 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one THAT’S WHY WE SAY: 
gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at “y, ft 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models ear-aiter-year, 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 


GAj LON GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
OF GASOLINE Gibson Street . Jacksonville, Florida 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, Inc. 
910 Cushman Street Taunton, Mass. 





Cashmere and Doeskin 
at their best 































The sports jacket illustrated is 
London tailored of pure Indian 
Cashmere, ina hound's-tooth 
pattern. The trousers are 
West of England Doe- 
skin—a unique mate- 
rial with a superfine 
"glove leather" 
texture and ap- 
pearance, loomed 
exclusively for us 
in a dozen attractive 
masculine shades. 
At the House of Smith 
you will find a splendid 
assortment of sports jack- 
ets... in Cashmere, in 
Vicuna, Harris Tweed or 
Camel Hair . . . in checks, 
plaids, or other designs. All 
possess the two characteris- 
tics for which our importations 


are celebrated — outstand- 


ing quality and moderate price. 


. 


-* 3 =. British Apparel of All 
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Midwinter Star Championships 


(Continued from page 41) 


In the meantime, Melody, which 
had been sailed hard and improved 
her standing each day, took second 
place and the series, with Ace right 
behind her. Harry Nye, who had 
been leading in Gale, misjudged the 
set of the Gulf Stream, was carried 
against the windward mark. while 
trying to luff around it, and with- 
drew. Smart’s victory showed the 
importance of careful and consist- 
ent sailing in a close series. 

On the third day, as there was 
still no Norther in sight, everybody 
relaxed, the race committee men- 
tally eased its sheets a trifle and the 
remaining three races followed in 
more leisurely fashion. There were 
no more double-headers and there 
was even time for a rest day before 
the week was over. After the first 
two races for the Cup of Cuba, 
which represents the Midwinter 
Championship of the class, the 
points of the leaders stood as fol- 
lows: Ace, 20; Gale, 19; Chuckle, 17. 
Most of the rocking chair observers 
gave Chuckle an outside chance, and 
that was about all. But they forgot 


‘two important facts: Halstead does 


not give up easily, and anything can 
happen in a yacht race. He didn’t, 
and it happened. There was plenty 
of breeze in the last race and Ace 
picked this crucial time to pull out 
both her spreader collars. (Just ask 
Larry Bainbridge, who crewed for 
Iselin, how it feels when a sudden 
shower of wood screws arrives from 
aloft.) Chuckle proceeded to walk 
into another rousing lead but Nye 
had Gale in second place, which 
would have won him the series, if. 
Anyway, he didn’t hold the second 
place and the cup went back to 
Moriches Bay for another year. 

The team race that finished up 
the week was won by the Ameri- 
cans, 21 to 15. Ace took first and 
Chuckle second. 

The races were most interesting 
in showing how evenly matched 
some of the country’s best Stars 
seem to be. The two new boats, 
Ace II and William Picken’s Fo-Fo 
IT, probably attracted most atten- 
tion. Both look as if they will be 
fast when shaken down and broken 
in. Fo-Fo is probably at her best in 
heavy weather whereas Ace goes all 
the time but fastest in moderate 
breezes. If there was any favorite 
before the series began, it was 
perhaps Gale,: because of Nye’s 
excellent showing last year cul- 
minating in a second place in the 
World Championship in California. 
But at Havana it blows much 
harder than in San Diego and Nye 
had a tough aggregation of heavy 
weather skippers to contend with. 

Chuckle’s achievement deserves 
special’ mention; besides winning 
the championship, Halstead cap- 


tured three of the six daily firsts, 
It was a source of constant admira- 
tion to competitors and spectators 
to see Hl Chuckle eating out to wind- 
ward in the heaviest blows, pointing 
better and footing faster than the 
rest, her mast slightly ‘‘flexed” 
into a beautiful easy curve and 
everything drawing to perfection. 

Charles Cardenas’ Kurush and 
John White’s Shucks were the only 
two boats to finish well up in both 
series. They were among the few 
which sailed steadily and without 
any breakdowns. 

Star Week in Havana, which an- 
nually attracts a group of the top 
flight American boats, has become 
in the last two years a valuable 
proving ground for new and partly 
new outfits. As competition in the 
class becomes increasingly keen, 
Star owners are realizing the im- 
portance of finding out in the 
winter what is wrong with their 
boats, so that they can straighten 
out their troubles before the sum- 
mer’s racing starts. This time they 
found out with a vengeance. Of the 
eight American entries, only two, 
Shucks and the redoubtable Melody, 
finished every race. Two had the 
misfortune to foul out, one lost her 
tiller as mentioned above, and two 
more had spreader difficulties. Fo- 
Fo, in particular, seemed to have 
more than her share of grief, break- 
ing a wooden spreader the first day 
and carrying away a bronze one 
which replaced it later in the series. 
Even Melody had spreader trouble 
but, fortunately for her, it was 
while tuning up before the series 
started and Smart was able to 
locate the difficulty and repair the 
damage in time. It is evident that, 
in dealing with the modern refined 
Star rig, it is essential to check the 
strength of all fittings and fasten- 
ings, especially those aloft. If every- 
thing is in perfect condition and the 
boat is properly tuned, there is no 
trouble but the factor of safety in 
a light rig is necessarily small. If 
any one part gets out of adjust- 
ment, it may throw too great 4 
strain on another part. 

Finally, a word of appreciation 1s 
due to the workmen who handled 
the Stars at the boathouse on the 
Almendares River. Without know- 
ing a word of English, and with 
most of the Americans equally 
speechless in Spanish, these boys 
pitched in and did any and every 
kind of job connected with launch- 
ing, hauling and repairing, and did 
it with speed and efficiency. It was 
largely due to their ability that the 
boats which broke down were t& 
paired in such short order and were 
back in the racing the next day: 
Everyone commented favorably 0 
this important detail which, added 
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TUF-FLEX » CLEAR BRILLIANT GLASS 


OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 
«| 





@ In windscreens ... portlights .. . deckhouse windows 
glass has been most vulnerable to the shocks of the sea. 

And that’s where the new Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass provides greater 
safety, greater comfort afloat. 

For Tuf-Flex offers the same sparkling appearance and clarity of vision as 
regular plate glass PLUS many times the strength. It is unusually resistant to 
wave and other physical shock* of the type generally encountered in marine 
use. And because it is so strong, it can be used substantially thinner than ordi- 
nary glass—thereby effecting an important saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 

An interesting booklet on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass will be mailed 
upon request. Write for your copy today. 


LIBBEY*OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY...TOLEDO, OHIO 


* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its suscepti- oe 
bility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the L 
glass to disintegrate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 
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Recent years have seen a great 
increase in the use of U. S. ® 
Marine Diesel Electric Plants. (6 
Remarkably smooth and quiet ‘ 
performance is being obtained. 
U. S. units come in one, four 
and six-cylinder sizes, starting 
at 3 KW and up to 60 KW. 
Every unit is expertly engi- 
neered for marine service to 
meet the most exacting, modern 
standards. Write for special 
Marine Diesel Bulletin. 





Also a complete line of gasoline 
engine units starting at 400 watts, 
water cooled, 


AUXILIARY, 


MEDIUM DUTY 
2% HP. 
5 HP. 








*U.S.’’ FALCONS 
4-CYCLE 
For auxiliary power, dinghies and 
small pleasure craft, these little 
two-fisted performers can’t be beat. 
They like it best when the going is 
toughest. They are built for hard 
work — and can do hard work. 
Since the first ones came out, 
nearly 50 years ago, their rugged 





HEAVY 





DUTY 
5H.P.10H.P, 





NOW — with Electric Starter and 
Generator for Lights! 


¥. leads the way with-the first electric starting 
Jighting system ever offered on medium duty 
oy engines in less.than 10 h.p. sizes. And think 
+ aed low cost of this modern convenience! We offer 
pipendable electric starting and lighting on. any 
os 5 h.p. medium duty, water-cooled U. S. 

con Marine Engine at less than $50 additional! 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska Street 


dependability has been demon- 
strated in about every port in 
America. ‘‘Domans’’ they used to 
be called. The four water-cooled 
models available are listed to the 
left. Also two, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
models at 2% and § h.p. Available 
with direct drive, one-way clutch, 
reverse gear, or reduction gear. 
Write for complete information 
and specifications. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








CRUSAI LER 55’ For those desirous of even more commodi- 
ous accommodations than the popular 
CRUSAILER 41’, we now offer’the custom built CRUSAILER 55’ now in con- 


struction at Solomons, Maryland. 


Like her smaller prototype, she is a tank tested Sparkman & Stephens design — Fast 
under sail, thoroughly seaworthy and yet of moderate draft for navigating inland 
waters. 


L.O.A. 55’; L.W.L. 46’ 6”; Beam 13’ 8’’; Draft 5’ 2’’. Sail area 1222 sq. ft. Speed under power 11 miles. 


M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. 
N. Y. Office: 51 E. 42 Street SOLOMONS, MD. 
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TEACHER’S 
Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY — 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





_to the various other facilities so 


thoughtfully provided for: con- 
testants, combined to make the 





YACHTING 


week spent in Havana a great sic- 
cess both afloat and ashore. 
The race summaries follow: 


BACARDI CUP 


(17 Entries) 

Boat and Owner Fleet Daily Places Points 
Melody, Paul H. Smart..... Cent. L.I. Sound 5 3 2 44 
Ace II, Adrian Iselin, IIJ.... West. L.I. Sound 1 6 3 44 
Shucks, John H. White... ... West. L.I. Sound 4 4 8 38 
Kurush, Charles de Cardenas. Havana 6 5 5 38 
Chuckle III, Harold Halstead Moriches Bay 2 DSA 1 33 
Gale, Harry G. Nye........ S. Lake Michigan 3 1 WDR 32 
Santoy IT, Edmund Smith... Havana 8 8 7 31 
Fo-Fo II, Wm. Picken, Jr.... Great South Bay DSA 2 4 30 


Ina ITI, R. Karman........ Havana DSQ 9 Sa 
Carmita IT, L. R. Miranda .. Havana 11 12 10 21 
Delfin, G. Macia........... Havana 7 "ie. 9 20 
Jibaro, Cesar Fuentes....... Havana 9 7 DNF 2 
Patsy Lyn, F. Rivero....... Havana 10 13 DNF 13 
Zoa, Elizabeth Miller. ...... New Orleans 13 11 DNF 12 
Margarita, F. 8. Bru........ Havana 12 14 DNF 10 
Delilah, Sampson Smith. .... Otsego Lake WDR 10 - 8 
Ttorito, M. Bustamonte...... Havana WDR - - 0 
CUP OF CUBA 
(11 Entries) 
Boat Daily Places Points 

Chuckle 171... ...:. 1 6 1 28 

Gale. . Srenerees + 1 3 28 

Ee ere 3 5 5 23 

| SRR pe ery: 5 3 7 21 

Ace II 2 2 DSA 20 

NS eis ss sas 7 4 6 19 

EN 5 os b's Ril ors 6 8 4 18 

gis 0S 6 See anita DSA 7 2 15 

Coretta i171... 0.55. DSA 9 8 7 

Been ep ees Reo 9 7 

PE os s0.wcsinateu dak 8 10 DNF 6 


About Those Racing Motor Boats 


(Continued from page 54) 


European motor boat organizations 
for early and complete information. 
In the meantime, I should be glad 
to discuss the preliminary details 
with any of the American drivers 
who would like a sporting vacation 
abroad with most expenses paid. 

Recently, in these dispatches, I 
expressed a long and peculiar inter- 
est in that German Midget Class 
outboard speed of 39.18 miles an 
hour which is the world’s record 
and which has defied the attacks of 
our best drivers since 1935. In my 
remarks, the last thing I had in 
mind was to take a slap at our man- 
ufacturers, but one of our finest 
drivers, Miss Mollie Tyson, thought 
I did and has written me why that 
record stays on the books so long. 
Says Miss Tyson: 

“Over there, they race midgets 
with: no restrictions as to price, 
stock condition of the motor, or 
hull weights; and no rule compelling 
trials with outfits that had placed 
in racing. Here we take an engine, 
which, even with our greater labor 
costs, is sold more cheaply than 
their same sized service motor; and, 
with strict rules limiting the work 
permitted in hopping-up and with 
compulsory hull and over all 
weights, using boats designed pri- 
marily for racing, we officially 
approach their speed. 

“Unofficially, it has been ex- 


ceeded and even with all the 
hampering restrictions and _ the 
single chance per year we have at 
the record, with a little luck we 
shall, sooner or later, bump it wide 
open. 

“Give the manufacturers the 
credit of having designed and built 
at so cheap a price a motor that, 
with all the limits set upon it, 
actually goes fifteen miles an hour 
above their expectations. 

“And if the mechanics were al- 
lowed a free hand, dozens of them 
would be able to install special 
crankshafts and connecting rods, 4 
few roller bearings, a little crank- 
case padding and compression jack- 
ing so that any one of the outfits 
could exceed 40 miles an hour with- 
outrequiringaspecial time trial boat. 

“Most American motors are 
tuned for competition rather than 
greatest possible speed. This is 4 
necessity even if we wish to take 4 
crack at the time trials for, before 
we can make the mile runs, we have 
to place in the races with the same 
outfit. This requirement means also 
that our boats cannot be designed 
for fastest straightaway speeds but 
must be different in detail, not only 
in weight but also in design that 
permits riding rough water with 
safety on quick turns.” 

I agree, and I am glad to passalong 
Miss Tyson’s sapient comments. 
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KYANIZE Q a K 

MARINE sapoiitaala wo? yo 4 N pe 
Spar Varnish (e) 
Copper Bottom 
Boat Deck Paint 
Engine Enamel 
Paint Remover 
Yacht Whites 
Cabin Enamels 
Hull Paints 











AGAIN!... 


General Communication Company leads 
the way with a new marine radio com- 
pass — the Model 8 — incorporating 
many new improvements and desirable 
features including the new SIGNAL 
VISUALIZER. 

Be sure to see the Dane-G.C. Line 
before you buy. Models from $140.00 
up. Send today for your FREE copy of 
our illustrated booklet. 


General Communication Co. 
677 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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(ab) The Luality Standard of ee! yeats— 


PLYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength — greater safety — longer service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH : MASSACHUSETTS 











YACHTING 


The Shape Is the Thing 


(Continued from page 65) 


towline and paid it out until we 
trailed the cruiser by at least 100 
feet. When the motion became un- 


comfortable, I hoisted all sail to - 


steady her. Whereupon, dragging 
her own towline, she repeatedly 
drew up to the cruiser’s stern, fall- 
ing back when the wind eased. 

Several evenings later, we tacked 
down Vineyard Sound from Woods 
Hole, close under Naushon Island, 
in a soft breeze. The boat pointed 
up to nearly four and a half points, 
making no leeway whatsoever, and 
in a short time we were crossing 
Tarpaulin Cove under the stern of 
Briny, whose owner, Newton Loud, 
raised his eyebrows as we sailed all 
standing right in to the beach. 
This ability to be run ashore is a 
delightful convenience for casual 
sailing and the one thing that makes 
possible cruising in this sort of 
boat. 

For almost the entire next week, 
we lay in Cuttyhunk under a blan- 
ket of fog and drizzle, seeing little in 
changing our location for another 
just as miserable. In the end, we 
took a chance and, under a sugges- 
tion of lifting fog, set out for 
Sakonnet, hard on a moderate wind 
from SSW. Abreast of Sow and Pigs 
at 11:00 a.m., we saw Hen and 
Chickens in the clear for the first 
time in days, so we carried on op- 
timistically. Some time after one 
o’clock, just as we approached the 
shore back of Sakonnet, conditions 
reasserted themselves and caught 
us on the ledges, blind in the thick 
fog and headed by a generally rising 
wind carrying frequent rain squalls. 

We were to learn much about the 
whale boat’s limitations and abili- 
ties that day. Carrying on toward 
shore until we sighted a large hump- 
backed rock, distinguished in no 
way from three others stretching 
for a mile or so south of Tunipus 
Beach, we merely ascertained that 
we were definitely back of Sakonnet 
and would be forced to beat around 
the headland to make the harbor. 
So we tacked and proceeded to butt 


_ the square-shaped seas that made 


up over the ledges. She traveled 
excellently but soon gathered so 
much speed that water began to 
slop aboard when she lurched down 
between the waves. We reduced 
sail and found the boat ceased to be 
wet at once but made so little prog- 
ress against the chop that we were 
nearly hove to. Such handling was 
not going to get us around that 
headland, however, and we were 
forced to consider an alternative 
course. After raising and lowering 
sail for some time in an effort to 
beat out without recourse to con- 
stant bailing, we heard one blast of 
the fog horn at Sakonnet and real- 


ized that it was still to seaward of 


us. Fearing to sail down on the 
strange shore at our backs in such 


dirty weather, we chose the oppo- 
site course and slacked sheets for 
Hen and Chickens, taking that one 
fog horn blast through the fog and 
rain as a departure. Immediately 
this course was taken, we were able 
to carry all sail and the boat ran at 
good speed, absolutely dry. 

When Uffa Fox sailed Valhalla’s 
whale boat across the English 
Channel with nine young boys 
aboard, as related in his Sailing, 
Seamanship and Yacht Construction, 
he mentions that in the beginning 
there was enough spray coming 
aboard to keep one boy busy bailing, 
The English whale boat was both 
longer and narrower than the 
American (in this case being 30 feet 
6 inches over all by 5 feet 6 inches 
beam), but also being deeper than 
ours. Yet this item of taking water 
over the bow and therefore into the 
open bilges seems common to both. 
In effect, since my wife and I did 
not constitute a large enough crew 
to do much bailing, let alone keep 
our duffel dry, our seaworthiness 
became dependent upon keeping 
the boat’s speed down to about 
what it would be if she were being 
rowed, at least in rough windward 
work. It thereby became apparent 
that, for all ’round sailing, the boat 
required either a permanent bailer 
or a four-inch coaming set inside her 
covering board. We have decided on 
the latter. 

In thisinstance, we had not pushed 
the boat to her utmost nor had she 
done anything spectacular yet. For 
an open centerboard boat weighing 
only 2000 pounds, including ballast 
and gear, she had become worthy of 
much confidence. She was light, yet 
very strong and tight. She was fast 
and, though an undecked boat, sea- 
worthy. During the September 
hurricane, she rode quietly to her 
mooring in an exposed part of 
Padanaram Harbor and was appat- 
ently sunk after nightfall by some 
drifting hull that caught in her 
rigging. When raised, five days 
later, her hull and rig were intact 
although she had moved at least 100 
yards from her original position. 

The superb running and riding 
qualities of the whale boat ‘hull is 
due, I think, to the extreme de 
mands made upon the original 
builders by the whalemen. As 8 
result of the long period through 
which they developed her, the whale 
boat builders perfected a craft 
without equal and a hull form that 
defies precocious calculation. Al 
though ‘carelessly ‘thrown away 
along with the whale ship, by the 
enlightenment of the present day, 
the whale boat comes back to us 
now, as a superbly worked out hull, 
a suitable base on which to design § 
racing class, a family boat, or 4 
scalloper; and an all ’round sail boat 
with a budget conscience. 
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“Puffin” Puffs South 


(Continued from page 46) 


last released, were taking the chance 
to prance her highest. We decided 
to quit while still fresh and devote 
the remaining daylight to more 
serene enjoyment. 

The day that followed was in 
some respects a repetition but the 
wind blew harder and we had wider 
waters to cross. Passing craft were 
even fewer, perhaps because of the 
strong NE wind; but one seagoing 
jallopy kept overtaking us and 
running out of the channel, where 
we would presently find her aground. 

Puffin logged an honest six knots 
through the water, under sail and 
power. It eventually became appar- 
ent that the motor was doing little 
more than keep up with the boat, so 
we shut it off better to enjoy the 
sail, and also to save gas, as the 
little tank held but seven gallons, 
which would have to take us to 
Charleston. Having no chart added 
considerably to the interest for, 
while it was easy enough to follow 
the channel marks, one never knew 
where they would lead next. At one 
point, we were quite enchanted to 
find ourselves crossing a broad but 
shallow bay which a low sandy 
island separated from the sea. 
On the far side, the land appeared 
continuous and the marks were too 
distant to see. Arrived there, the 
channel executed a column left and 
right and brought us unexpectedly 
into a natural river course, narrow 
but deep, between wooded shores. 

Although we did not know it, we 
were now on the home stretch to 
Charleston. Presently, signs of life 
appeared ahead and so fast was 
Pufin’s progress down this fair- 
wind creek that before we had 
finished lunch a highway bridge 
loomed ahead. Civilization ap- 
peared on the port hand — a lateral 
channel with a naval depot and a 
town. We did not recognize Point 
Pleasant or even know it by name. 
But we did recognize the emergency 
which a drawbridge presents to a 
vessel proceeding under sail. How- 
ever, the keeper had spied our 
pointed saffron sail and already 
traffic was halted — to accumulate 
in a long column on either side of 
the draw. Just ahead of the bridge, 
the channel took a sharp turn which 
had prevented our seeing what lay 
beyond. Now, as we rounded this 
and peered through the widening 
span, it looked suddenly as though 
we were debouching upon a sea. 
The Mate shot me a startled 
glance and I must confess to a 
sudden drop of the diaphragm, for 
here was “no fittin’ weather” to be 
going to sea. Our boisterous north 
wind had been right enough in the 
Ditch, where the seas it whipped up 
fan only inches high, but ‘out 
beyant,” might be another tale. 

There was a quality of inevitability 
in the way wind and current bore us 


down the narrow channel, while the 
bridge tender waved his hand and 
the occupants of the nearest cars 
craned their necks to see. So, 
through we shot while some small 
boys cheered, little knowing how 
reluctantly we went! 

Still, we were on the weather side 
of whatever great bay this might be 
and the thought cheered me that I 
could find anchorage if the crossing 
looked too bad. But, as we sped 
swiftly out from shore, I saw that 
hope fade. In the Ditch, the wind 
had been behind us but here it ap- 
peared to swirl along the shore and 
carom off the points, giving no 
anchorage for so small a craft as 
ours. Directly ahead, some five or 
six miles distant, tall buildings 
loomed through the spindrift and it 
dawned upon me that this was 
Charleston Harbor we had so un- 
ceremoniously invaded. What would 
be a proper haven to any vessel 
coming in from the open sea, 
seemed itself a sea to us debouching 
from the Ditch. And a formidable 
one, too; that is the difference 
between 17 feet and 70. This wind 
really blew. The sole other craft 
visible was a Navy tug coming 
towards us and slinging the spray 
over her mastheads. Through my 
glasses, I could make out NE 
storm warnings on the Battery far 
ahead. Puffin left the Point Pleasant 
shore astern so fast that it was she 
rather than I who made the rash 
decision; all I knew was that we 
could never hope to beat back so 
there was nothing for it but to let 
her go. 

At this point it vaguely occurred 
to me, as from a prior incarnation, 
that I had once passed a Middle 
Ground shoal in Charleston Harbor 
—a nasty spot on an ebb tide in 
such a breeze as this! But I could 
not for the life of me recall its loca- 
tion. 

Earlier in the day, I had tied a 
single reef in our leg-o’-mutton 
mainsail and I was thankful for it 
now. Even from the quarter deck of 
the Puffin, I can hardly speak of a 
‘‘sea’’ in Charleston Harbor but the 
waves, here a couple of miles from 
shore, were certainly steep and 
high. This was due partly to the 
confluence of two large rivers and 
also to the fact that we were closing 
upon the Middle Ground before 
mentioned. (I later observed on a 
chart that we cut neatly across its 
tail.) The little boat, however, 
forged steadily on and, although at 
times she stood nearly on end, not a 
drop of water came aboard. Nor was 
she any trouble to handle; the only 
thing that bothered was the eight- 
foot shovel-nosed skiff which slewed 
and jerked in our wake. The farther 
we ran, the more my confidence 
rose. Then, suddenly, evil water 
ahead! Three or four bad waves, 
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BOS TONKA 


> 


ZL PRAM 


Ideal as a Dinghy 
es LEAKPROOF! 


In fact the Boston Pram is the easiest 
towing tender known. It will not 
squat, sheer, waggle, or tend to fill, 
even in the roughest kind of going. 
S. S. Crocker designed the Boston 
Pram. That’s one reason for its 
grand performance. Another is — 
it’s Featherweight. 


Furthermore it is easy to stow. 
Seven feet, ten inches long — that’s 
all—and the weight, only 67 
pounds. Set it on deck — across the 
stern — between hatches — leave it 
there for a week. It won’t dry out be- 
cause it is resin bonded plywood 
throughout. This means a dry boat 
at all times. 


And how it rows! You can maneuver 
on a dime. And the Pram holds — in 
complete comfort and safety — as 
many as five at a time. It carries over 
seven hundred pounds with plenty 
of freeboard left. The fore and aft 
Bench Thwart and the three oar 
lock socket positions permit ad- 
justable rowing position. 


The sailing PRAM has friction lever 
centerboard control. The trunk is 
concealed under the Bench Thwart. 
The sail is by Ratsey. Varnished 
spars collapse to house within the 
hull. For safety in sudden squalls the 
“No-Halyard” rig is doused as 
quickly as you can take off your hat. 


All Mumford Boats are 

guaranteed satisfactory ; 
, or money back. Low prices and high quality are assured 
by modern “production line” methods. Prices start as low 
as $59.50. Write today for fully illustrated catalog. Use 


- coupon. 
MUMFORD -BROTHERS, INC. 
131 State Street Boston, Mass. 








a MUMFORD BROTHERS, INC., Dept. Y~. 

131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

i Please send me without obligation — illustrated cata« 

: log, “A Day on the Water,” prices, etc. 
Above — view of Bos- H POR. as Katou Cel hies stcpecaveonuaccesch unten ane 
ton Featherweight skiff. § Address. .....i...c0ccscccccoceccccgucececcessecece 
— rowing — sailing or H — Check boat you are interested in 
with inboard motor. 4 Pram, sail 0 Rowing O Skiff 0 

‘ a : " 
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BEAUTY... 
and. noon, foo! 


From years of concentration on one model only, comes the new 1939 
Owens 30 — a boat you'll be proud to own! Her modern, graceful 
lines, “big yacht"’ appointments and her surprisingly roomy accom- 
modations are features for you to brag about! Sleeps four to six with 
comfort and is completely seaworthy in any 
waters. All this beauty and all this roominess is 
yours for a remarkably low price. 


SEND TODAY .. . for your FREE COPY o 
illustrated Catalog B. No obligation, of course 


OWEN S 


YACHT COMPANY 
Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 
















rani at PLEASURE 


Just install a Protector. The sleeve 
prevents a fouled rope from contacting 
the revolving shaft and the propeller 
draws the rope across the saw teeth, 
cutting it almost instantly. Thus choked 
and burned out bearings and sprung 
‘ shafts are eliminated. No need to go 
over the side. 


PERFORATIONS PERMIT 
BEARING TO BREATHE 


Standard designs for stern bearings 
and special designs for strut bearings. 
Write for circular. 


THOMAS HARRIS 
159 GEORGIA AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PROPELLOR SHAFT AND 
BEARING PROTECTOR 
(PATENTED) 











WWD) Exclusive twin 
aluminum cylin- 


der block reduces the weight of 
Johnson’s famous all-purpose“LT” 
@ twin to 33% lbs.! Power increased 
@ to 5.0 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. 
at 4000r.p.m.! All sinew—no“fat”! 
$109.50. Deluxe model with Ready 
Pull Starter $129.50.(Shown here.) 
Also see the new Miracle Motor, 
only 21% a or edition of 
the above. Only $79.50 
Other models as low as $4950 
All prices f.0.b. factory. 


FREE chart 
CHART 
NEW! Sizes, specifications 
of the 10 great -Horse 
motors for ’39. New models. 
New features. Illustrated. 
Send for your copy! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 





















JOHNSON HAS “ALL THREE” 


1. Perfected Alternate Firing— 
backed by 10 years experience 
in building. 

2. Quiet. Built-in Underwater 
Exhaust. 

3. Reverse! With 360° Steering! 





high, steep and curling — so steep 
that the Mate fell the length of the 
cockpit and I kept my place oniy by 
hanging on to the tiller. I had 
hauled up the centerboard in order 
not to trip Puffin if she broached to 
but she kept going straight although 
she stood for whole seconds on her 
stem. After minutes that seemed 
like hours, the rip lay astern. 

And so, eventually, we passed the 
Battery and gained the lee of the 
town. Then, starting the motor, we 
plugged up Ashley River to the 
Municipal Yacht Basin where we 
berthed about 4:00 p.m., two days 
and some 68 miles out from the 
plantation. Here a surprise was in 
store. Although stopped for the last 
two or three hours of the Ditch and 
while crossing Charleston Harbor, 
the engine had run the greater part 
of the distance from Georgetown, at 
least 60 miles of the way. I was 
quite surprised that the little seven- 
gallon tank had not run dry and my 
first act on reaching the Basin was 
to replenish it. Imagine my aston- 
ishment when two gallons was all 
we could jam in! Thirty miles to the 
gallon is some mileage even for a 
17-foot boat with a fair wind. But 
there are the data; you figure it, for 
I cannot! 

Southward of Charleston, our 
voyage took on the quality of a 
mystical quest and the way of it was 
this: About ten years ago, I went 
south through the Ditch aboard 
a motor-sailer. One morning, a day 
or so south of Charleston, I awoke 
from a nap to find our craft moored 
to a gas dock at a little town which 
expressed the very acme of Southern 
charm. Directly on shore (the right 
bank headed south), stood a manor 
house whose topgallant piazzas were 
shrouded by wisteria. The place 
had such a tranquil and compelling 
beauty that I fared reluctantly back 
on board, determined to return at 
the first opportunity. This voyage 
of the Puffin was that ‘‘first.” 

The rest of our voyage consisted 
of a hunt, both still and mobile, for 
the “missing port.” It took us as far 
south as Port Royal. The “still’’ 
part of it was conversational. I 
talked with tug captains, shad 
fishermen and local freighters as 
well as ‘‘travelin’ folks” ashore. We 
pored over maps and charts and 
covered every foot of the way to 
Savannah. All without avail. 

In the pursuit of this quest, we 
came occasionally upon something 
that was a discovery in itself — 
great bands of wildfowl in a se- 
questered nook or a sloop-rigged 
oyster scow beating up across St. 
Helena Sound with her ebony 
skipper, squatted atop a heap of 
shell, chanting a spiritual to the 
rising sun. And then there was the 
Night of Fire. 

We had gotten out of the Ditch 
and were threading some backwater 
that did not show on my sectional 
chart. When darkness came, Puffin 
folded her wings along with the 
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other ducks and came to rest amcag 
the marshes in an elbow of a chen- 
nel perhaps 100 yards across. Here 
there was no solid land, only marsh 
grass extending to the horizon, with 
occasional little clumps bearing a 
palmetto or two. Far to the north- 
ward, a blue fringe of pines marked 
the beginning of land. Before turning 
in, I took a look around on deck. The 
north wind had freshened and the 
tide, running a strong flood, held 
Puffin’s stern up to it, which madea 
cold wind blow down the compan- 
ionway. I put in both slides and 
pushed the hatch to. The top slide 
had two large dead lights in it to 
give a view aft. Before crawling 
under my blankets, I noticed that 
there was a pin point of flame on the 
horizon far away to the north. I 
thought it might be some Negroes 
having a clam bake or warming 
themselves at a fire. 

The wind howled and we slept 
fitfully on account of the cold. At 
midnight, I noticed that the fire in 
the north seemed brighter and larger 
than before. Eventually, we snugged 
down and went to sleep. What 
woke me I do not know but I lay on 
my back looking aft, hypnotized 
by two glowing red disks, the dead 
lights in the hatch. 

At first, I thought the sun was 
coming up — but the red was not of 
that shade. Then, as my senses 
roused, I became aware of a roar 
that was not of the wind and strange 
crackling sounds and the screams of 
birds. I was up in a bound. From the 
hatch, the picture was one I could 
scarcely credit. Sweeping down at us 
from the north came a leaping 
stampede of flame. Wildfowl circled 
overhead in loud confusion. In the 
east, the morning star pierced the 
blackness while beneath it appeared. 
the first streaks of dawn. 

The Mate soon pressed into the 
companionway gazing awestruck. 

“We'll make sail under way,” | 
said. ‘‘Put on your big coat and 
take the tiller while I break out the 
hook.’’ 

The wind was enough to move 
her under bare poles. Soon I had the: 
jib up and then the mainsail, with- 
out stopping to reef. The wall of 
flame gained on us; slowly the sky 
brightened in the east. The channel 
inclined to the west and Puffin 
swept magnificently ’round the 
turn. Never in her short life had she: 
lugged sail like this! A quarter of a 
mile and our channel debouched: 
suddenly into broader water. There: 
we left the fire, as one leaves a 
angry bull by vaulting a high fence. 
The sun rose, a red oblate lozenge,. 
as Puffin thrust her bows into St. 
Helena Sound. 

Though the distance as the crow 
flies is short it was several days 
before we got to Beaufort, S. ©. 
But still our search for the port of 
the missing inn proved unavailing. 
and, when at last we loaded Puffin 
back upon her trailer, we were as far 
as ever from its solution. 
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Learning the Hard Way 


(Continued from page 61) 


with the knights of parallel rulers 
and dividers. We were even begin- 
ning to feel we knew how to sail. 

Then came the classic. We were 
running before a fine breeze, bound 
for San Lucas, the tip of Lower 
California. It seemed just the weather 
for a suit of sails which had not 
been broken in adequately. I 
shifted the jibs without incident. 
Then I took off the old mainsail. 
Working too hastily, I tied one end 
of the main halliard around the 
other standing part and reached for 
the new mainsail. My error promptly 
became evident. Up shot the end of 
the halliard. It didn’t stop until it 
reached the truck. 

Heavy seas seemed to carry more 
power than our wind and the 
Showme broached to. She rolled 
violently. Waves swept over. It was 
virtually impossible to spare one 
hand for the ship. To go aloft in 
that sea would have been folly. 
Betty logically suggested heading 
up by motor. It seemed a capital 
idea. At least it did until we got 
started and discovered our log line 
tangled in the propeller and wind- 
ing tighter every moment. Some 
sailors! After seemingly intermi- 
nable minutes, I disentangled the 
log line and headed up under power. 

We had kept the Showme rigging 
simple in accord with our knowl- 
edge. There was but a jib halliard 
and main halliard and topping lift. 
We have no spinnaker halliard. In 
fact, we have no spinnaker. There 
was but one recourse; use the free 
end of the topping lift for a main 
halliard. It works all right, we dis- 
covered, until you want to drop the 
mainsail. We eventually sailed off 
before the brisk breeze, new sails 
full, and ourselves wetter but wiser. 

With the estimation of our sailing 
ability back to about what it should 
have been, we were gravely con- 
cerned when we discovered, off the 
mouth of San Lucas Bay, that the 
motor was wet and useless. We 
Would have to sail in. We were 
blessed with a west wind and 
moved in on a moderate reach. 
There were some moments of 
anxiety when we came in the lee of 
the high rocks at the entrance. If 
the wind failed, we might be set on 
the rocks. The anchor was ready to 
be let go, but the wind and our 
luck held. We anchored close off the 
beach at the head of the bay, flanked 
by two fishing boats. 

Having put considerably more 
than a thousand miles astern, we 
Were looked upon as sailors and our 
Cpinions anent sailing were given 
some respect. We, the Middle West- 
érn socibusters! 

I think I shall hereafter be able to 
discerr: the difference between dark 
water that means depth and that 
Which :neans brown rocks. We were 


hard put on this score in the narrow 
La Paz Channel. We entered about 
5:00 p.m., Betty at the tiller and I 
at the bow with the sounding lead. 
Among our many follies in fitting 
out the boat was the failure to in- 
stall a clutch in the motor. When it 
starts, it goes forward. There is no 
neutral, no reverse. 

On the chart, every channel buoy 
is marked ‘‘missing.’’ Ranges have 
been established, the chart in- 
formed us, but the positions are un- 
certain. We found the first ranges 
and went merrily along but the sec- 
ond ones were not to be found. The 
green water became paler and paler. 
Soundings diminished from four to 
two fathoms within a few feet. To 
our right, the sun’s rays fell almost 
horizontally upon the water, mak- 
ing color discernment impossible. 

To my left was dark water... 
a hazy, crooked line of it. We headed 
for it. Two fathoms. Ten feet. Eight 
feet. One fathom! Over went the 
anchor! It was just in time. We held 
the scope as short as we dared and 
could reach bottom with the boat 
hook. The Showme’s five-foot fin 
keel cleared the ugly brown rocks by 
inches. Betty set forth with the 
sounding lead to find the channel. I 
stayed aboard to make a dash for it 
if the anchor dragged. A native 
paddled by in a canoe. Three pesos 
made a pilot of him and our troubles 
were soon at an end. 

Our errors and lessons had been 
plentiful. But perhaps we had 
profited somewhat for we sailed 
across the Gulf of California to 
Mazatlan, thence to the penal col- 
ony at Tres Marias Islands, 60 
miles off the coast, and on to Man- 
zanillo, without mishap. Then came 
the final examination. We cleared 
Manzanillo for our long sought 
goal, Acapulco, 300 miles distant. 
Just beyond the breakwater, our 
motor went dead; no amount of 
work could persuade it to function. 
New parts were needed. 

It was the period of transition 
from dry to rainy season. This 
meant almost endless calms. The 
steady northwesters were no more. 
For hours, watches, days, we lay as 
still as Plymouth Rock, with not 
even a swell to break the monotony. 
Sea life actually climbed aboard by 
way of the log line. When there was 
wind, it came strong out of the 
southeast, dead ahead, and ac- 
companied by deluges of rain, 
terrifying streaks of jagged light- 
ning and low, grumbling thunder. 
We stayed consistently at the tiller, 
trying to take advantage of every 
cat’s-paw. We were anxious to get 
to Acapulco before the real storms 
set in. And they were due most any 
time. At last, ten tedious days after 
leaving Manzanillo, we were off the 
heads of Acapulco. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 






ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles, 


Smooth and slippery, lasts a long time, saves expensive scraping and re- 
painting. 


EMERALD and LIGHT GREEN — HIGH RED — CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — “Most satis- Cox & Stevens — ‘‘Has always 
factory both for racing and f> __ given complete satisfaction." 
cruising. ges J. Gielow — ‘‘As near 

, 100% perfect as possible.” 

Fr ee S gg A ig cso Sparkman & Stephens (Olin 

pops ate J. Stephens, Co-designer of 


Ranger) — ‘‘Most satisfactory.” 

Kelvin-White Co. — ‘Best 
cruising and racing paint on 
the market.”’ 


W. Starling Burgess (Co- 
designer of Ranger) — “‘Invalu- 
able for racing and cruising.” 





Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 


ATLANTIC COAST FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 

All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 

Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co- 
PACIFIC COAST . .. Phillips Hardware Co. 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. Ltd... . Stauffler, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. . .. Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
BERMUDA . .- Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for Racing Craft only 





STEARNS-McKAY 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS 











Most of your time afloat is spent in the cock- 
pit. The roomy cockpit in Week-Ender is one 
of the many reasons why 31 Week-Enders 
have been built or contracted for. 
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it’s better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it! 


he YACHT INSURANCE which 


PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 
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VIKING 


Viking Marine Paints eliminate the expense 
and delays of mid-season haul outs . . . keep 
your boat clean and “yachty” above and 
below the waterline... protect bottoms, 
banish barnacles, save fuel, increase speed. 


For ease of application and ease 
of upkeep use VIKING Paints. 


Color cards on request 


OLIVER JOHNSON & 


CcO., INC. 
DEPARTMENT B, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
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"YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS ¢ SMALL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS ¢ OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 
PLAY BOATS e¢ STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [88 NEW YORK 











BRING THE WORLD TO YOUR BOAT 


This portable, compact, fully 
weather-proofed radio, weighing 
only 17 lbs. complete with bat- 
teries, receives Coast Guard weather 
reports, domestic and foreign 
broadcast programs. Uses flash- 
light cells for “A” current and has 
four new type 1.4-volt low drain 
tubes which give long battery life. 


Other models for all types of boats, 
voltages and frequencies including 
time signal, weather beacon, etc. 





Brochure Y-3 of complete line on 
request. Dealer propositions available. 


267 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 
SOUNDVIEW MARINE co. CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK,N. Y. 











There are two entrances to the 
bay, Boca Chica, 250 yards wide, 
and Boca Grande, one mile wide. 
We had a perfect following breeze 
for Boca Chica. We stood in at the 
rocky entrance. Then, without a 
moment of calm, our following 
breeze gave way to a blustery head 
wind. We came about with only a 
few feet separating us from a rocky 
shore. 

We bore off for Boca Grande and 
darkness shut down. Just before 
dark I took cross bearings on the 
lighthouse and a point of land. We 
were determined to get in that 
night if possible. Rain and wind 
came on. The single light did not 
offer much help for entering. But 
we had a deep yearning for the 
peace of a quiet anchorage. Calcu- 
lating our position to be due south 
of the entrance, we started in, 
reaching with a west wind. It was 
chimney dark. Two or three lights 
showed dimly from homes on the 
mountainside within the harbor. 
Ahead was rest, a good night’s 
sleep. We craved it. 

Only the song of the wind and the 
rippling water at the bow broke the 
stillness of the night. We sailed 
serenely for almost an hour. Then, 
out of the darkness, loomed a patch 
of phosphorescent water. It was 

about three points off the port bow, 
but we seemed to be setting closer 
and closer. It was the shoal, rocky 
shore of Roquet Island. We came 
about, took a leg back for easting. 
Again we came in. Again we were 
set down upon Roquet. It was after 
midnight. We decided to stand out 
like sensible people and come in the 
following morning. We were too 
near our goal to permit a mishap. It 
rained and blew madly out of the 
east during the early morning. We 
drank copious quantities of coffee 
and sat in the cockpit singing. 

At dawn, the east wind, in less- 
ened force, was still with us. We 
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This sketch map shows the coast from San 
Francisco to Acapulco 


headed toward Farallon del Obispo 
Rock, inside the bay. The sails were 
full. We talked of breakfast at 
anchor. Again we were set down 
upon Roquet. Mention had been 
made in the Coast Pilot of currents 
off the heads. They were there in 
full force. Three times we took legs 
back for easting and three times we 
made more leeway than headway. 
Then we talked of lunch at anchor. 
Later, we just hoped we would get in. 

At last the wind strengthened and 
we slowly opened the bay in its full 
beauty. We were at anchor at 2:45 
p.m., just in time to be fined by the 
port officials for arriving during 
siesta hour. An old Mexican custom. 
But we didn’t even protest; we 
were too glad to be there. 

When the anchor hit bottom we 
gave off lusty sighs of satisfaction. 
The passage was over. We had gone 
in, swim or drown, and somehow we 
had swum. The passage without a 
motor proved we could take care of 
our boat. But permit me to repeat 
— this is learning the hard way. 


“Caplin” Goes to Bermuda 


(Continued from page 66) 


On about half the nights, the ship 
sailed herself and we both slept; 
otherwise, we kept alternate four- 
hour watches through the night. 
Topsail and spinnaker were kept set 
for weeks at a time. We got sights 
practically every day. In 27° N, 
57° W, we sighted a floating tree, 
around which fish were swarming. 
We caught three on hooks, using 
bacon as bait, and fifteen in a tram- 
mel net. 

Several ships were sighted afar. 
On June 17th, in Lat. 26° N, Long. 
51° W, the 8.8. Josiah Macy spoke 
us and asked if we were all right. 

We started with a large quanti- 
ty of fruit and the mate had an 
orange a day for the whole voy- 
age. The eggs mostly went bad 
and the butter rancid and, after a 


few days, we lived mostly out of tins. 

The mate learned to navigate 
and, on June 27th, Bermuda was 
sighted on the bowsprit end, within 
five minutes of the predicted time. 
We anchored off Hamilton next day 
after 31 days at sea, averaging 90 
miles per day. 

The expenditure of water avel- 
aged a gallon a day until within 100 
miles of Bermuda when the mate 
washed her hair in fresh water and 
I lost count. 

We arrived a couple of days after 
the finish of the Bermuda Race and 
found ourselves among what was 
probably the finest fleet of yachts 
that has ever assembled. 

We remained at Bermuda until 
the hurricane season was over. 
ing on October 25th, we bucked into 
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a head sea for several days. (Mate 
seasick.) Then came about three 
days of calm, followed by an east- 
erly gale. This was disturbing as the 
Pilot Chart led us to expect a moder- 
ate Trade Wind. We hove to for 
about 24 hours, part of the time 
with no sail. The ship then either 
wallowed uncomfortably but safely 
in the trough or ran over-fast dead 
before the wind. With heavier drags 
astern, we might have slowed her 
down but I found that she lay better 
with mizzen set, when she took the 
sea mostly before the beam. The 
gale moderated to a strong wind and 
we proceeded, but the sea remained 
rough. I had intended making the 
Virgin Islands but, owing to diffi- 
culty in getting sights, I steered for 
Antigua as being high and easier to 
find. We anchored in St. John’s 
Harbor after a vile trip of 15 days. 


After a week’s stay, we sailed, in- 
tending to go direct to Trinidad to 
keep a date. Continual rain and 
squalls with poor visibility followed 
and for three and a half days we 
were just lost and could not find the 
land. Mate again badly seasick, 
fainting when she tried to get out of 
her bunk. At night, we had to heave 
to, heading in the direction whence 
we had come, where, at least, we 
knew there was clear water. After 
four days, we sighted St. Vincent at 
dawn. We wanted to make harbor 
at all costs and we anchored the 
following midnight. 

After a day’s rest, we sailed to 
Cannouan Island and then to Car- 
riacou, both in the Grenadines. The 
mate recovered her sea legs during 
these day sails but she was ill again 
on the next passage of 36 hours to 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


_A Miniature Square Rigger 


(Continued from page 49) 


that a miniature square rigger turns 
more rapidly than her larger sister 
and is infinitely more sensitive, ev- 
ery care must be taken to make the 
running rigging simple and practical 
and with a minimum of departure 
from the conventional rig. There is 
too little time when maneuvering 
to use belaying pins for the braces; 
they must be free to run and be 
kept in position by hand in heavy 
weather and by clamps in light 
winds. The braces of the lower 
yards serve as standards as each 
will turn all the yards on one mast 
while the braces of the upper yards 
serve merely to trim them. The 
yards are trimmed, as usual, with 
the royal closest to the wind. 
Sheets, and particularly head 
sheets, are best arranged with a 
master sheet. The three headsails of 
the Isobel III are fastened to links 
of a short chain, each trimmed 
properly, and a strong rope is 
spliced to the chain and serves as a 
master sheet. In tacking, this 
master sheet is thrown off the pin 
and the headsails will shift for them- 
selves, enabling one hand to bring 
in the master sheet on the lee side. 
Tacks and sheets of the courses 
presented quite a problem until a 
running sheet was rigged which 
would serve as tack as well as sheet. 
On the fore, it is snapped into the 
cringle in the clew of the sail, then it 
leads through a block on the cathead 
and aft to a block at the lower dead- 
eye of the royal backstay and is re- 
turned thence to the clew iron. The 
main is similarly rigged. 
Shortening sail is a simple pro- 
cedure since one halliard controls 
the upper yards of each mast. 
en the yards on one mast are 
dropped, it is a simple matter, for 
examp'e, to furl the royal and then 
hoist the yards into place again. 
the wind becomes stronger, the 
yards on the fore come down, the 


foretopgallant is furled and a pull 
on the halliard hoists the topgallant 
yard into place with its sails furled 
and, at the same time, resets the 
foretopsail. This process may be re- 
peated with the maintopgallantsail 
and so on in regular order. 

Reefing is also a simple procedure 
and takes little time since the sails 
are small. The courses are taken in 
by snapping the clews to the middle 
of the lower yards when a few turns 
with gaskets will furl the sails 
easily and quickly. 

Downhauls are provided for the 
headsails which drop quickly when 
the halliards are let go and the sheets 
slacked. Staysails need no down- 
hauls since they are easily reached 
by hand. A brail, running through a 
cringle on the after leach, takes in 
the boom mainsail. 

Studding sails, which in large 
ships have been a headache to their 
crews, have not improved much 
when used in these little square 
riggers. The booms are attached to 
the yards in the conventional 
manner but are sent aloft only when 
needed. The sails are bent to their 
booms, which facilitates their set- 
ting. The lower studding sails are 
cut with a narrow foot. Although 
studding sails are exceedingly tem- 
peramental, they should not be 
regarded as stepchildren. They are 
not only picturesque but will add 
considerably to the speed on the 
rare occasions they can be used. 

It is quite possible to sail the 
Isobel III single-handed and I have 
done it frequently. However, com- 
ing to an anchorage off Rosebank, 


in the Narrows of New York Har- 


bor, where instant action is impor- 
tant, I found it necessary to sail her 
with four braces in one hand, two 


halliards in the other, the jib. 


halliards between my teeth, the 
head sheets jammed under my left 
foot and the tiller under my arm. 
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Anemometer. 15.00 
Indicator .... 12.50 



























Weather Knowledge 
Is Your Best Protection 


POTTED among your memories of 
delightful boating in placid weather 
— are doubtless many stormy ones 
. +. unpleasant ... perhaps still regret- 
ted. Do you recall that day when a fa- 
vorable wind would have offered a de- 
lightful lee haven — if you’d only known 
a little sooner? Remember the afternoon 
when knowledge of the wind velocity 
during a squall would have been a useful 
bit of information to every member of 
your club? When a foreknowledge of the 
wind direction would have changed your 
plans . . . happily? 

Why not protect your young sailors 
from a too rash venture by using a Friez 
Wind Indicator as a guide? 
Guaranteed by Friez of Baltimore, 
a name synonymous with fine instru- 
ments to generations of weathermen, 
scientists and navigators. 
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More Millions of 
Gray Marine Motor Miles 


Since 1906, Gray has built more Gasoline 
Marine Motors — powered more Boats — run 
more water miles than any other make. 


Today Gray’s unequalled marine experience 
and organization assures Boat owners of per- 
formance, service, and codperation worthy of 


their confidence. 











CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 pages; (2) New 
catalog of Gray Marine Diesels. Please 
specify which you desire. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
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peake City, the western terminus of this sea level waterway 


The Gentle Sport of Puddle-Hopping 


(Continued from page 40) 


further touched upon under the head- 
ings ‘‘when” and “how.” 
Although the Pacific yachtsman 
has nothing like the mileage avail- 
able to the Easterner, from the 
point of view of scenery and charm 
and, they tell us, of climate, he can 
put up a pretty good argument. His 
great ‘inland waterway” is, of 
course, the waters of Puget Sound, 
the Bay of Georgia, and the island- 
protected waters northward along 
the coast of British Columbia and 


again at Carabelle, through St. 
George Sound. From there to New 
Orleans, the waterway is continuous, 
with a controlling depth of nine feet. 

The foregoing is an extremely 
cursory glance at the picture, 
Further detailed information on the 
routes shown solid (or dotted) on 
the map, can be procured from the 


‘War Department, U. 8. Engineer 


Office, Washington, D. C., to which 
department I wish to express my 
appreciation for various data fur- 


U. S. Army Engineers 
An aerial view of the Chesapeake and‘Delaware Canal looking east from Chesa- 
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The National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers to 
whom I am indebted for assistance, 
has published several surveys (start- 
ing in 1929) of ‘Recreational Boat- 
ing Facilities” of which the latest, 
under the title ‘‘ Marinas,”’ is dated 
1937. It is a comprehensive treatise 
on the subject and well worth the 
study of anyone contemplating in- 
land waterway cruising. 

As we must proceed to the next 


division of our subject, without go- 


ing further into the details of 
“where,’”’ I suggest for perusal the 
following articles published in 
Yacutine which will, I think, whet 
the reader’s appetite for adventure. 


“Bound South in the Fall,” H. 
Martyn (“Slim”) Baker, Sep- 
tember, October, November, 
1937 

“Circumnavigating the Adiron- 
dacks,”” Elizabeth B. Hall, 
June, July, 1938 

“A Vacation Voyage to Lake 
Superior,” Charlotte H. Clark, 
May, 1938 

“Reincarnation” (cruising with 
twelve-inch draft), Vincent 
Gilpin, March, 1938 

“Through the Gulf of Georgia” 
(Puget Sound country), Wal- 
ter P. Miller, May, 1937 

“Way Down East” (Bras d’Or 
Lakes, etc.), Arthur D. Ches- 
terton, July, 1938 

“Consider the Gulf Coast,” Val 
J. Flanagan, Jr., January, 
1932 


When? 


The question of when to go where 
is important and not always as easy 
to answer as it might seem to the 
casual observer. As I write this, 
there is a life-taking blizzard raging 
in Chicago; ice boat enthusiasts are 
tuning up in the East for a week-end 
of championship races; and down in 
Florida skippers are grooming their 
yachts for a race to Nassau. By the 
time this magazine is on the news- 
stands, the migratory birds will be 
flying north and, if there were any 
way I could manage it, I’d be on my 
way to Chesapeake Bay for a 
month’s cruise. (Short-handed yacht 
owners take note!) 

That all sounds easy and you lean 
back and say: ‘Well, who’d cruise 
in Maine in March.or in Florida in 
June?” But it’s not quite as easy as 
that. Frankly, I’d pass up cruising 
Maine in the winter time but Flor- 
ida, and I ean find backers, is a fine 
cruising ground any time of the year, 
except in the hurricane season. 

But there are other considera- 
tions. For example, the climate 
south of the Mason and Dixon line 
May be all right for cruising from 
March to June but, if your cruising 
ground is the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, March is a fine time for 
dangerous floods. On the other 
hand, ‘rom August to November or 
later is the time of low water, when 
the ccatrolling depth is apt to be 
Consia:rably lower than that pub- 
lished, and you must take that fact 
into c. nsideration. In what I might 





call the ‘‘ Midwest River Area,’’ the 
time for high water, outside of 
spring floods, is June and July (ac- 
cording to the Engineers’ report) 
and, all things considered, prob- 
ably the best time for cruising is in 
May and June. 

If you are considering Canadian 
waters, climatically the season may 
be said to run from June to early 
September. But the Canadian woods 
swarm with mosquitoes and black 
flies in June and the first two weeks 
in July and I prefer to be elsewhere 
at that season. After the middle of 
July, they begin to disappear and, 
by early August, you are free of 
them. I’d rather cruise Canada from 
July 15th to September 15th, than 
from June Ist to August Ist. 

If my doctor were to tell me that 
the only way to save my life was to 
go cruising the inland waters of the 
United States for a year, I think I’d 
work out a time table something 
like this: 


January, Florida; 

February, Intracoastal Water- 
way to New Orleans; 

March and April, Intracoastal 
Waterway, New Orleans to 
Corpus Christi and return; 

May, up the Mississippi; 

June and July, Great Lakes; 

August, Georgian Bay, Trent 
Waterway, Rideau Waterway, 
St. Lawrence; 

September, Richelieu River, Lake 
Champlain, Hudson River, 
Long Island Sound; 

October-November, Chesapeake 
Bay; 

December, back to Florida in a 
leisurely manner, spending a 
couple of weeks in the Sea Isle 
country of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 


If, at that time, I could persuade 
my doctor I was still a sick man and 
squeeze another year out of him, I’d 


’ do it all backwards, figuring to wind 


up at Lake Charles, Louisiana (I 
hear it’s a swell place!), in Decem- 
ber. Then, if I had any money left, 
I’d keep on anyway, fetch up at 
Corpus Christi some time in Feb- 
ruary, ship my boat to Puget Sound 
—and the doctor would never see 
me again! 


How? 


According to a story I read some 
time ago, a rabid etymologist re- 
turned from his first cruise, mutter- 
ing to himself: 

“Cruise — evidently from the 
Dutch word Kruisen, meaning to 
torment or crucify!”’ 

A cruise started without reason- 
able forethought and preparation is 
apt to merit such a definition! 

Choice of boat is, logically, the 
first step. The yachtsman who is al- 
ready possessed of a boat must 
tackle this problem backwards, de- 
ciding not what sort of a boat but 
what sort of a cruise he can fit his 
particular boat into — unless, of 
course, he is prepared to sell her and 
get another. 

The prime controlling factor is 
draft, although in certain restricted 
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are sound and sturdy. Fittings, fastenings and stays of EXPLORER 
bronze. Mahogany planking and trim throughout. $1,395 
EXPLORER 26’ (See illustration) Auxiliary Center- with motor 
boardcruiser.L.O.A.26’,L.W.L.19’10”, Beam9’, $1,795 


Draft, board up 2’, Draft, board down 4’ 3”. 
Headroom 5’ 4”. Sail area 317 Sq. Ft. Engine 
10 h.p. Universal Bluejacket Vite, Simed 7-8 
miles; optional at no extra cost. Arrnolt 
SeaMite 20 h.p. 4-cylinder motor with 
starter and generator. 


SEABIRD 19’ full length mahogany 
planking 5-position adjustable goose- 
neck clew outhaul and reinforced tran- 
som for outboard motor, large cock- 
| See Raa gt are Ops peu Ree $625 


DOLPHIN 15’ roomy family 
boat and outstanding class 
racer. White oak rabbeted 
stem and keel. Modified V 
bottom. Reinforced transom 
for outboard motor. A new 








type practical rig..... $365 
JUNIOR 14’. able,  sea- 
worthy, all-purpose boat. 


Easy rowing and sailing. Safe 
for Junior and comfortable 
for Senior. Rugged construc- 
tion throughout. Very effi- 
cient with outboard motor, 
w deseed | 65s os $169 


Distributors: 


SCRIPPS MOTORS 


ASK ABOUT OUR SAIL AS YOU PAY PLAN 
Dealer Franchises Available 


NATIONAL MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


655 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
(or post card) for FREE de- YOUR 
scriptive folder and prices. GREATE ST 
VALUE IN 
& = Fy = Model EP-36- ve 
es ae i500. watts: Waa Sh OES 
ft cronkee) ORE 
- 3 g battery. 
& charging. 
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3 . 
§ Koster Electric Plants are the choice 


of thousands of boat owners and. boat 
builders because of their dependable 
performance. Eighteen years of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing experience have 


Also A.C. models. 
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brought these plants to their high standard. Sturdy, simple, compact design. 
Quiet, slow-speed, multiple-cylinder, water-cooled engine. Low fuel consump- 
tion. Adequate for lighting, pump, winches, radio, galley appliances. Battery- 
charging and direct-service models, up to 10,000 watts. 32 to 110 volt D.C. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 





The “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled 4-cycle engine 


A practical yacht tender, an 
ideal fishing boat — a perfect 
family utility. Economical to 
buy — economical to operate. 
Runs 30 to 46 hours on a gallon 
of gasoline. Speed, one to eight 
m.p.h. Sturdily built for safety 
and long life. 1 h.p. air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle en- 
gine. Starts easily, requires no 
battery or water connections 
and cannot overheat. Neutral, 
forward and reverse equip- 
ment. It is almost impossible 
to believe that such a complete 
inboard motor boat can be had 
at so low a price! 





The “CONDOR” 


Weare proud to introduce 
the new CONDOR, an 
18 ft. One-Design sailboat 
designed by A. M. Deer- 
ing, N.A. Sleek, graceful, 
perfectly balanced and 
fast — the Dunphy Con- 
dor is easy to handle and 
thrilling to sail. As a day 
sailer it will accommodate |y™ 
eight persons, safely and f # 
comfortably. Asa Class F ¢ 
One Design racer, we 
know of no round bilge 
boat which can equal 
its ability on all points 
of sailing. 
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York City; W. H. 


x POWER TO SPARE 


‘ hiladelphia, Pa. 


MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


7-18 H.P. 


Lightest Inboard of Its Size, Power and 
Equipment on the Market! 


Bore 2%" 
Piston Displacement 61 Cu. Inches 
7 H.P.— 1000 r.p.m. 

18 H.P.— 2800 r.p.m. 

Overall Length 275%"" 


The ‘‘Meteor”’ is another Red Wing 
triumph — it is the lightest weight 
inboard of its size, power and equip- 
ment on the market and it features famous 
_.. Red Wing Quality — performance and de- 
pendability. Grey iron type weighs only 258 lbs. com- 
plete with electric starter and built-in reverse gear. 
Aluminum type only 225 Ibs. 

The Meteor is the ideal power plant for outboard type hulls, 
tenders, dories, fishing boats and auxiliary power in sail- 
boats. Send for full details and attractive price today. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New 
Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth 
ove. Boston; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., 


Stroke 34%" 
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DYER DINK 


MAY WE SEND YOU DETAILED INFORMATION? 
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| PROVIDENCE 


ANCHORAGE 


NO NEED FOR SHOUTING — IT’S RECOGNIZED 


" MARLIN & CLASS KEEL SLOOP 


ROWING, SAILING, 
POWER, AUXILIARY 
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waters some thought must be given 
to other dimensions. The ideal draft 
for puddle-hopping is zero. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot approach 
close to such a draft without sacri- 
ficing important elements of com- 
fort, etc. In my opinion, the best all 
around draft for puddle-hopping is 
four feet, or just under that. While a 
large portion of the inland water- 
ways allows for six-foot draft or 
better, some of the best will not al- 
low over four feet; even where the 
published ‘‘controlling depth”’ al- 
lows greater draft, it must be re- 
membered that weather conditions, 
particularly on rivers, may reduce 
that depth so that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to get your boat 
through. 

So, while I should like a draft of 
ten or twelve inches, I choose a draft 
between three and four feet because 
you can get a good, comfortable 
cruising boat, with full headroom 
and plenty of power, with draft as 
low as that and you can’t get such a 
boat with much less, although in 
straight power cruisers drafts as low 
as two feet six inches can be found 
on boats over 30 feet over all, with 
cruising accommodations for from 
four to six persons. 

That point of light draft, com- 
bined with full headroom and other 
forms of cruising comfort, seems to 
indicate the: motor cruiser as the 
ideal type of yacht for this work. If 
you are to confine your cruising to 
canals, “‘land cuts” and the smaller 
rivers, there is no reason to explore 
further; the motor cruiser is the 
answer. But no one who is fond of 
sailing will be happy if he has to 
pass up a good breeze. 

Were it not for one factor, I 
should recommend the good, old 
fashioned, ‘‘Crosby Cat,’’ with an 
overdose of power for speed, as an 
ideal boat for puddle-hopping. That 
factor is the impossibility of getting 
full headroom without turning her 
into a houseboat. And how I— and 
most of you— hate cramped head- 
room. That is, as a matter of fact, 
the main objection to most shoal 
draft sail boats for cruising, al- 
though you can get centerboarders 
up to 30 feet with four-foot draft 
and adequate headroom. 

To get the most for your purpose, 
however, I believe that the motor- 
sailer is the ideal solution if you like 
to sail. Development of the type has 
been brought to a point where 
many motor-sailers are excellent 
performers under either sail or 
power. When designed with a cen- 
terboard, the motor-sailer will offer 
surprising accommodations with 
moderate draft—at least com- 
fortably under four feet. 

As to power, I am not prepared 
to be argumentative. Personally, I 
want a full ten-knot capacity, which 
is easy to get in a power cruiser or 
motor-sailer but difficult to find in 
a moderate sized auxiliary. Currents 
of six or seven knots are not un- 
common in parts of the inland 






waterway system, and these velogj- 
ties are considerably increased dur. 
ing flood conditions, even if the 
floods are of only moderate severity, 

“Locking through” is a maneu- 
ver peculiar to puddle-hopping and 
requires alertness. For instance, it 
is not a good time to turn in fora 
snooze after you have entered a 
lock, the gates have been closed and 
the lock starts to fill (or empty), 
Enough hands should be on deck to 
fend your boat off from the side of 
the lock (incidentally, long planks 
with ordinary fenders next to the 
hull are the best), take up slack or 
let out mooring lines, if any, and in 
general keep an eye on things. The 
force with which the water in some 
locks presses the boat against theside 
of the lock is surprising. 

As to personal comfort, there are 
several details worth mentioning for 
the puddle-hopper as such. In the 
matter of clothes, if you are going to 
Florida for the winter, take warm 
clothes as well as the “‘just-within- 
the-law”’ type in which you expect 
to spend all of your time basking. 
It can be uncomfortably chilly 
down there. On the other hand, if 
you are going to Maine or Canadian 
waters in the summer, take some 
cool clothes because it can get un- 
comfortably hot even pretty far 
north in Canada. For the same rea- 
sons, have your boat well ventilated, 
and by all means have some sort of 
cabin heating equipment on board. 

Screens are more important for 
puddle-hopping than for any other 
sort of cruising but the question of 
supplies is simpler. You can stop 
here and there and pick up food for 
two or three days; it would be 
ridiculous to load up your boat with 
supplies for a month’s cruise. The 
exception to this is water. It is not 
always convenient to get it nor is 
the quality of the water always the 
same, so, whenever I reach a handy 
place, I make it a practice to fill 
my tanks. And it is just as well to 
follow the same practice about 


motor fuel: I ran out of it once and © 


I don’t want to again. The water- 
ways services of some of the large 
oil companies, however, make fuel- 
ing a comparatively simple problem 
in most localities as well as offering 
the puddle-hopper other helpfullifts. 

This, so far as it can go, is an il- 
formative article, not propaganda 
in any sense of the term. You may 
be a deep water sailor and scornful 
of puddle-hopping; or you may be 
puddle-hopper at heart and care 
nothing about any other sort of 
yachting. Or you may, like mysell, 
be blessed (or cursed) with an om- 
nivorous aquatic appetite and just 
say: ‘‘Give me a boat and some 
water and the world’s my oyster!” 
At any rate, if you have an appetite 
for puddle-hopping, the idea here 
simply to lay some courses for you 
and to indicate where you may 8 
to procure the navigational aids 
which will enable you to follow thes 
courses intelligently. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
ene design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
‘32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








The New : 
KEL VIN-WHITE 
OBSERVER COMPASS 


Underlit by a standard-make flashlight 
that serves also as a handle, the new, 
Portable K-W “Observer” compass per- 
mits quick, easy, accurate bearings from 
any place on your boat. Made expressly 
for taking shore bearings without pelorus 
or other instrument. Fixed prism gives 
Clear reading with the compass held at 
eye level. Topnotch for checking your 
tering compass. Suitable for either day 
or night use, and unaffected by vessel's 
roll or pitch. Remarkably dead-beat ac- 
tion in a very compact instrument. Diame- 
ter, 3% in.; overall length, 914 in.; 
aattive mahogany carrying case. Com- 
Plete, $25. Manufactured and sold by 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
9% STATE STREET 38 WATER STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
ODP a es 
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to the Kenai Peninsula and so on to an anchorage in Resurrection Bay 


Alaska Cruise 


(Continued from page 37) 


needle and knitted a dip net with 
which to catch them. In the days 
that followed, we made a game of 
seeing which of us could catch the 
most floats. In all, we saw eleven of 
them, the last in 40° North. 

By this time the temperature was 
well down in the fifties while the 
weather, except for the first two 
days, had been continually over- 
cast, with only occasional glimpses 
of the sun. At one time, there was 
nearly a week of continuous fog in 
spite of a fair breeze. Sometimes the 
surface of the ocean was practically 
flat, without a trace of sea or swell. 
Always it seemed that the sea was 
smoother for equal wind conditions 
than we had seen it elsewhere, as 
though the winds were merely local. 

The “ prevailing westerlies”’ failed 
to prevail and we worked variable 
winds until, in 50° North, we felt an 
increasing southwester and the 
marine bulletin from NPG reported 
a storm center south of Kodiak. 
That was right in our path, but I 
couldn’t waste the first good wind 
in days. So, under headsails and 
mizzen, we took the gale on the 
quarter and headed right for the 
center of the disturbance, making 
about 140 miles a day while we 
stayed snug below. Jgdrasil runs 
perfectly without attention under 
these conditions. By the third day, 
we were close to the center and 
getting uncomfortable cross seas 
from the other side of the disturb- 
ance, so we hove to and waited for 
the barometer to rise a bit from its 
low of 29.22 inches. 

With improving weather, we 
continued on, sighting increasing 
amounts of driftwood and occa- 
sionally hitting logs at night. 
Floating timber is the bane of the 
navigator’s existence in Alaska and 
the volume of it is a measure of 
one’s distance from land. 

Approaching Kodiak in Latitude 
57° N, we had twilight all night, of 
course, though this helped but little 
when low-lying fog held visibility to 
less than a mile. Once the fog 
lifted in one spot enough to show 
what we took to be the Trinity 


Islands, some thirty miles distant. 
We continued under power until I 
knew there were high mountains on 
two sides ahead of us but still 
nothing could be seen. Suddenly we 
broke through the fog, as though it 
were a curtain, and there lay Sitka- 
lidak Strait with mountains all 
around. The ship was headed right 
up the channel; it wasn’t necessary 
to change the course a bit! 

Entering the Strait, a herd of sea 
lions broke water near by, looked us 
over curiously, barked contemptu- 
ously and departed. Auks in our 
path beat the water furiously with 
their wings in an attempt to take 
off but, unless they had a wind to 
fly into, they often failed and ended 
the fiasco by diving. Puffins, guille- 
mots, fulmars and arctic terns, all 
these coastal birds were new to me 
and yet they seemed no stranger 
than snow-covered mountains after 
years of following the sun north and 
south. Later, we learned this was 
the first time in thirty years that 
deep snow had remained on the 
Kodiak Mountains into July. 

Wanting a good rest after the 
long passage, we headed for Three 
Saints Bay, where the pilot book 
said there was a good lagoon. The 
chart, with a scale of three miles to 
the inch, showed little, so we en- 
tered, as usual, on faith and a good 
imagination, ably assisted by the 
lead. At the foot of a steep moun- 
tain, a receding glacier had left a 
terminal moraine, forming a com- 
pletely landlocked basin with ten 
fathoms of water. There was drift- 
wood fuel on the gravel spit, a fine 
stream of water from the mountain 
and a small high tide pier — all the 
comforts of home, though the cove 
was deserted. Quite by accident, our 
first stop was at the site of the 
Russians’ first settlement in Alaska 
in 1784. 

The next morning, under a cloud- 
less sky, we ran up the dog-leg bay, 
watching new mountain scenes un- 
roll with every mile, while the 
movie camera ate film at a rate that 


made me wonder if the 2500 feet on’ 


hand would last for the rest of 




















GETTING THE GUN 


CHUCKLE Ill 
A PARKMAN STAR 
ONCE AGAIN 

- WINS 


“CUP of CUBA” 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
STAR TITLE OF THE YEAR 


* 





You can still get a new 
1939 PARKMAN STAR 
(CIRCULAR ON REQUEST) 

IN TIME FOR THE EARLY 
ELIMINATIONS THIS SUMMER 


ALSO USED STARS 


* 
FLASH 

Prepare for 1940 Olympics... 
STAR offers opportunity to rep- 
resent country... Best skippers 
cannot hope make grade with less 
than year’s STAR experience... 
But also plenty year ‘round racing 
for youth and beginner . . . Order 
Now . . . Join the STAR Class and 
see the world... . 124 fleets. 
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PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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W INBOARD 
AUSON 
NEW : ENGINES 
WATER-COOLED AIR-COOLED | pol 


thp 2%hp Shp thp 1%hp 2hp 
Especially developed for use as primary or auxiliary 
power units in small commercial and pleasure craft. 
All six new models have — Ball Bearing Crank- 
shaft... End Thrust Bearings Built Into Crankcase 
... Standard Marine Base, 12 degree tilt... 
Built-In Oil Pump and Float Feed Carburetor for 
idling at slower speeds. Some models available 
with New Lauson popular price reverse clutch and 
reduction; 2, 2%, 5 hp. ne with Little Joe’s 


reverse. Get the new Lauson Marine Engine 









Catalog. NOTE THEIR LOWER FIRST COST. ssl ee 
THE LAUSON COMPANY, 6 Michigan St., New Holstein, Wisconsin 
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Seal all Plywood Joints and Seams with 
FERDICO AVIATION MARINE GLUE 


STEM “i P CHINES 


Wate fr W Ferdinand £ Co.Ine 


booklet. a SHEER 599 Albany Street Boston.Mass. 














WHY PUMP BY HAND?... 


No need for all this work —the Fleming 
Electric Bilge Pump will do it automatically. 
Built for long life and efficient trouble-free 
performance, it will pump 300 gallons of 
water an hour. A six-volt battery is all that is 


Model needed for operation. 
16 . . ” 
iii, See the Fleming Bilge Pump at the Chicago 


Boat Show and you will learn the reason for 
its growing popularity and enviable reputation. 


“The Watch-Dog of the Bilge” 





Model 16 — entirely automatic............... $16.50 

Model 12 — without float switch.............. 12.50 

GEO. W. FLEMING CO., Inc. 
Plantsville, Connecticut 














INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT of 
Teucshoff 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 

bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 

mula. At the better yards and 

chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 

SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Herreshoff 


folder and color card upon request Y 
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New York City. 





Alaska! Returning, we turned north, 
past the native village of Old 
Harbor which, perversely enough, 
has no harbor at all, and picked our 
way through the tortuous channel 
of Sitkalidak Narrows. Here there 
are harbors to spare and no one to 
use them, Cozy Bay being all that 
its name implies. 

We were soon crossing Port 
Hobron toward the whaling station 
that was our principal objective. 
The scene looked surprisingly peace- 
ful, there was no plume of steam 
above the plant and the famous odor 
was strangely lacking. Our worst 
fears were realized; the plant was 
not working this year, all the chasers 
being at Akutan. We had come too 
far north to return to Akutan in the 
Aleutians, so our hopes of whaling 
pictures faded. 

Leaving Port Hobron, we ran up 
the coast of Kodiak Island past 
Dangerous Cape, inside of Ugak 
Island, around Cape Chiniak (where 
the barking of the sea lions makes a 
fog signal unnecessary) and into 
Chiniak Bay. Thus we entered the 
metropolis of Kodiak by what 
might be called the back door. 

With only six all-white families as 
permanent residents, Kodiak so- 
ciety may be somewhat limited but 
the town now has at least one 
prominent yachtsman! Dr. Johnson, 
a past commodore of the Portland 
(Oregon) Yacht Club, has recently 
established himself there as the 
first doctor within a hundred miles 
of the many canneries of the region. 

The U.S. §S. Teal was in port the 
day we arrived and, at lunch with 
the Skipper and the Exec, we dis- 
cussed our different routes to Sitka. 
They were going direct while we 
had 1500 miles of devious coastal 
waterways between us and the 
former capital of the Territory. 

Leaving Kodiak under power, we 
picked up a light breeze in Marmot 
Strait which increased until, at 
midnight, we were under double 
reefs and making good time close 
hauled on the starboard tack. There 
was a strong tidal set into Cook 
Inlet but my course allowed a full 
point for this and I expected to 
make Nuka Bay in the morning. 
The sun rose at three o’clock, dis- 
closing dimly through the thick 
haze and rain the bulk of nearby 
mountains on both bows and broad 
off to port. 

The general layout resembled the 
anticipated appearance of the ap- 
proach to Nuka Bay, but the bear- 
ings did not check well. Check or 
not, we had no alternative but to 
continue on into the inlet ahead 
amid heavy squalls with extremely 
low visibility. 

With rocks close to leeward 
and much of the land obscured 
by rain, we went up the inlet, luffing 
the frequent williwaws. A channel 
opened to port but it looked too big 
for Nuka Passage, while the one 
ahead looked too small for West 
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Arm. We entered it, however, con- 
fident of deep water in mid-channel, 
and soon rounded the turn. Ahead 
lay not the expected open reach of 
North Arm but a circular basin 
blocked by mud flats rising from 
deep water! 

With everything secure, I sat 
down with the chart to decide where 
I was! It couldn’t be Nuka Bay. It 
wasn’t Nuka Passage and only Port 
Dick was left. Port Dick it was in- 
deed, but its dimensions had been 
greatly magnified by the thick 
weather. The wind behind that tidal 
current must have increased the 
flood to fully four knots to have set 
us over that far. 

The wind blew itself out the see- 
ond day and, after working an hour 
and a half on the windlass, we ran 
out of Port Dick, which looked 
strangely small in clear weather, 
We.rounded Gore Point and Nuka 
Point. and later began to see our first 
floating ice. This ice, from Me- 
Carty Glacier, was mostly small but 
it became quite thick before we 
entered Moonlight Bay to spend the 
night in the peaceful seclusion of 
Midnight Cove. 

The cold weather had required a 
fire in the galley range most of the 
time after leaving Hawaii and our 
supply of wood from the East Coast 
was getting low. With a pleasant 
anchorage and good timber ashore, 
I decided to “‘compleat our wood 
and water’ as they say in the old 
naval records. So I spent a day with 
saw, axe, maul and wedges and 
brought back, all fitted for the 
stove, over half a cord of spruce, a 
wood that needs but little drying. 

Not waiting to stow the wood, we 
inspected McCarty Glacier and left 
the bay by McArthur Pass. We 
passed the tip of Granite Island, 
took the narrow passage between 
the Harbor Islands and had reached 
Aialik Cape when the fog that had 
threatened all day rolled in from the 
sea in a solid wall. 

I never wait for fog, and here 
there was no place to wait, even if! 
had wished to do so. Pilot Rock, for 
which I steered, is a small thing but, 
when it loomed out of the fog, less 
than 50 yards off, it looked like a 
whole island. Then came Cheval 
Island and across the Harding Gate- 
way to Rugged Island, where the 
fog was so thick that there was little 
more than room to turn after the 
land was sighted. So we jumped 
from point to point of Rugged, Hive 
and Renard Islands where at last we 
accepted the invitation of waning 
light to anchor for the night. 

With the light anchor down 
deep water and a scope of over 5 
fathoms, we rode peacefully 
Sunny Bay where, in 1794, the 
Russians built the first ship to 
launched in Alaskan waters. In the 
morning, leaving the fog behind, 
we ran up Resurrection Bay ” 
Seward, where our first Alaskan 
awaited us. 


(To be Continued) 
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South Sea Stuff ; ; 
Now Building 


(Continued from page 52) 
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ANOTHER 
MOTOR SAILER 


46’ 6” x 12’ 0” x 4’ 0” 


Many refinements in a 
design of proven abil- 
ity and fuel economy. 
Heavy construction, 
-@® large engine room, 
‘@ quiet operation, cool 
' galley, unusual locker 
+ space. Cruising radius 
600 miles. See these 
practical coastwise 
cruising and fishing 
boats at our yard. 


$8400.00 
: 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Nawal Arehiteet 
wOXFORD, MARYLAND == 











Dear Mr. Larsen: 


Enclosed are two pictures of “Trilby II,”’ 
Mr. Robert K. Laughlin, owner and skipper, 
crew Dr. Charles Taylor, home port Ver- 
million, Ohio. The sails were made by your- 
self and were the only sails used on the boat 
all season. 
The 1938 racing record is as follows: 
Elimination Series, Southern Lake Erie 
Star Fleet 

Winner, four first, one second, (Fleet 
Championship) 

Winner — Lorain Regatta 

Winner — Huron Regatta 
inner — Sandusky Regatta 

Winner — Cleveland Yacht Club Mid- 

summer Regatta, two firsts, one second 

Menges South Shore Regatta, three 

rsts 

Winner — Decoration Day Series, three 

irs 

On both my boat and on the “Trilby II" 
we found the same fects to be true In a 
breeze from 0-10 miles an hour the Larsen 

ails were superior to those of our com- 
Petition — in fact we had no trouble at all 
in defeating the other boats in light weather. 

_ IN my Opinion your sails cannot be beat in 
light weather. 

Let me know the cost of a set cut for heavy 
West; er. 
Very truly yours 


N. H. HAMMINK 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 
a New York 














and a good thing it is, too, as the 
island is virtually free from loafers 
and tramps. An unobtrusive but 
strict police administration insures 
that one does not land or take up 
residence on the island unless he has 
a return ticket, which must be de- 
posited with the chief of police, or 
unless he can convince the authori- 
ties that he has sufficient means not 
to become a public charge. The 
opportunities for employment for 
a foreigner are so limited as to be 
virtually non-existent. 

There are first class shipyard 
facilities in Tahiti and a modern 
marine railway capable of hauling 
anything up to a 2000- or 3000-ton 
steamer. All building and repairs 
are done by native Tahitians, who 
are excellent ship carpenters and 
mechanics and who take great pride 
in their work. They can turn out 
an unbelievably good job with their 
ancient and, in some cases, home- 
made tools and practically every- 
thing is done by hand. Labor is, of 
course, cheap. A boss carpenter 
gets only about a dollar a day and 
other mechanics a corresponding 
amount. Here, as elsewhere in the 
South Seas, time is of no con- 
sequence. While you are assured of 
getting a first class job done at a 
ridiculously low price, it may be 
strung out over a long period. 

The Polynesians are natural born 
boatmen and make the finest 
sailors in the world. They have an 
uncanny instinct for direction and, 
in the old days, were possessed of a 
profound knowledge of ocean cur- 
rents in the Pacific and other 
natural phenomena which enabled 
them to make incredibly long voy- 
ages of several thousand miles in 
open sailing canoes. It is a matter 
of record that they journeyed con- 
tinually from Tahiti to Hawaii and 
from the Marquesas Islands to New 
Zealand. The vessels employed, 
while always of the canoe type, 
were often large, sometimes reach- 
ing a length of 150 feet, with a 
capacity of 200 men, and invariably 
carried outriggers, as do practically 
all native craft in the Pacific today. 
Their methods of navigation on 
these long voyages, while crude in 
the extreme, are interesting. As 
mentioned above, they knew ocean 
currents as few, if any, white cartog- 
rapher has ever known them. 
They made rough charts out of 
woven reeds like matting. The 
magnetic compass, apparently, was 
unknown to them and for direction 
they relied entirely on their ob- 
servations of sun and stars, of cur- 
rents and wind direction and, 
unquestionably, on a highly devel- 
oped sixth sense of direction gained 
through many generations of sea- 
faring and migration. Even now, 
they bring heavily laden little 


cutters from the Tuamotus to 
Tahiti, a distance of 600 or 700 
miles, sometimes without a com- 
pass, and with so little freeboard 
that you or I would hesitate to 
take one of them across Long 
Island Sound. On some of the ves- 
sels I met, the crew does every- 
thing, including the making of 
sails, and I have seen them renew 
the steel standing rigging on a 
large schooner, doing all splicing, 
serving, etc., with steel wire two 
and a half inches in diameter. They 
are real sailors, and no mistake, 
and take great pride in their work. 

In the Pacific, the inter-island or 
trading vessels are almost invari- 
ably schooners— great, big, lum- 
bering traps with unbelievably 
heavy gear and equipment. They 
usually run to 80 or 90 feet on deck, 
with large, well ventilated deck- 
houses and the toilet hung over the 
stern in a little box like a telephone 
booth. The mainsail is almost al- 
ways jib-headed and, in reality, is 
little more than a large storm try- 
sail. Obviously, such vessels are not 
good on the wind and, as everywhere 
else where the commercial element 
enters, Diesel power is gradually 
taking the place of sail. Most of 
them run on a regular schedule 
through the islands. 

The arrival or departure of one of 
these island schooners is an in- 
teresting and often a picturesque 
sight. They are invariably laden 
to the gunwales with a cargo of 
copra or shell and carry, in addi- 
tion, a miscellaneous deckload of 
native men, women, children and 
babies, with all their personal be- 
longings. These not infrequently 
consist of live pigs, chickens, bicy- 
cles and an odd assortment of pots 
and pans, bottles, food, clothing, 
etc., all done up and carried in 
bright colored pareus. 

Papeete is the capital of French 
Oceania, the principal port and the 
only town of any consequence on 
the Island of Tahiti. It is a pictur- 
esque village of low, rambling, 
wooden buildings, with a broad, 
shaded street running along the 
waterfront. The Governor resides 
here, as do most of the other French 
officials, but most of the inhabitants 
are Tahitians and Chinese. The 
latter, one finds all over the Pacific. 
They are invariably the small mer- 
chants, shop-keepers and tailors. 
Papeete is a fairly modern town 
with numerous hotels, restaurants, 
bars, dance halls, movies, and up- 
to-date stores where one may 
purchase such articles as radios, 
electric refrigerators, and all kinds 
of marine hardware and supplies. 
Prices are usually moderate and the 
place is unique in that it is run just 
like a club so far as paying for 
things is concerned. No matter 











DEPEND ON THIS DINGHY 


‘for years Aof use 
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Write today. 






¢ THE Old Town Dink is a per- 
fect boat for young sailors. 
Sturdy and seaworthy, it's easy 
to handle. Rig it for sailing — 
set out for fun. Never a leak 
that needs bailing or caulking. 
An Old Town is protected with 
a tough sheathing of water-tight 
canvas. 
Models for every use. Take a 
look at the Old Town “navy.” 


FREE CATALOG gives pictures and 
prices of Old Town Dinghies for every 
purpose. Also Canoes, Outboard Boats 
and Rowboats. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 553 Main Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 
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IMPORTANT! You Need a... 


for SAFETY — for BUSINESS 


Instant communication with shore 
and other craft (the kind you get 
with Seaphone) makes cruising 
more fun and a lot safer. Seaphones 
are better because of compact 
simplicity and sure dependability 
perienced production 
makes prices right... 


THE DEPENDABLE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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..also better to buy because ex- 


$235 


MODEL 25 
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anne 


Sag eeeeeeeee85 
MARINE RADIO SERVICE, INC. 
438 NORTH AVALON BOULEVARD 
WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 


Send free booklet” Phones for Boats” 
It describes all Seaphone models. a 
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C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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COMPLETE Ene MARINE LAMPS TOW & SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT} 


RSA 


OUR 1939 wpe No. 90 


Chock-full of New Gadgets 


Over 1100 Illustrated Items 


To Jobbers, Dealers, 

Boat Builders, Archi- 
tects, Yacht Clubs. Write us on 
your letterhead. 









Boat owners and others send 25c 
to cover mailing and handling 


ERKINS MARINE CAMP & HARDWARE CORP. Pe 
1944 PITKIN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 



































LUDERSHIP 


Means LEADERSHIP 


MOTOR YACHT 


e POWER 
SAILERS TENDERS 


© YACHTS 


40 to 125 ft. See oo All types, 30 feet 
i Design (Patente d 
— 13 Footer, 20 M. P. H. pion 

Wood or Steel 16 Footer, 22 M. P. H. Distinctive designs 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION Co. 


STAMFORD Designers and Builders CONNECTICUT 











WILLIS BRINGS YOU THE Zazese odes 


KEROSENE 7eo0 wn BOATMEN 


Be sure and send for 
this book, full of in- 
formation and illus- 
trations. Enclose 25¢ 
to cover handling and 
mailing. 


FREE 


to those in the Indus- 
try. Write us on your Pee aay : 
stationery. a 
Buy WILLIS Specialties through your 
local Dealer or Boat Yard, or Write us 
for Name of Nearest Dealer Carrying 
this Merchandise 
Established 1888 
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whether it is a ride in a taxi, having 
a suit of clothes altered or buying a 
drink, you are not expected to pay 
for anything — you just sign a chit 
for it and half the time they don’t 
even ask you to do that. The 
stranger in Papeete is immediately 
taken by this touching evidence of 
friendly hospitality and trustfulness 
until he finds out later (often to his 
regret) that it is impossible to leave 
the island until all his debts have 
been paid. Try and get away with 
it and, on the morning you are 
ready to sail, the Chief of Police 
will be down on the dock to see you 
off with a handful of chits and bills. 
You don’t get on the boat until 
you’ve paid up. 

We had expected to spend ten 
days or, at most, two weeks in 
Tahiti. An unavoidable delay of 
about a month in Panama the early 
part of the voyage had put us far 
behind schedule and we were anx- 
ious to push on to our ultimate 
destination in New Guinea. As 
frequently happens with American 
yachts here, however, one delay 
leads to another. Sickness, repairs, 
waiting for supplies, being unable 
to pay your bills or something 
of the sort usually keeps you 
in Papeete much longer than you 
expect. It’s a standing joke in the 
town and when you arrive, stating 
that you will be on your way again 
in ten days or so, they just laugh. 

We, on Chiva, soon found that we 
were to be no exception to this rule. 
First, we had a rather serious 
situation with dry rot in Chiva’s 
stern. We had discovered evidences 
of it in the Galapagos Islands but 
at that time there was nothing to do 
but go on until we got to a ship- 
yard. It resulted in our tearing out 
the whole transom, the horn timber 
and a section of deadwood for a 
distance of two or three feet for- 
ward of the rudder post. One who 
knows wooden ship construction 
can readily understand what this 
meant in terms of new planking. 
This job kept us on the railway a 
good six weeks and, in the middle 
of it, Freddy Crockett was stricken 
with appendicitis; not an acute case 
but one which made an operation 
necessary in the near future. Not 
knowing what he might find in the 
way of hospital or medical facilities 
after leaving Papeete, he wisely 
decided to have it out there. Other 
minor illnesses and ‘an overhaul of 
the Diesel engine finally prolonged 
our stay to about three months, 
the last few days of which were 
saddened by the tragic death of 
our cook, Doane Nickerson, of 
Gloucester. 

Although we had, in many ways, 
a grand time in Tahiti, we also had 
a considerable amount of ill luck 
and expense as well and, under the 
circumstances, were glad to shove 
off for Moorea, where we wanted to 
spend two or three days before 
starting on our 1800-mile jaunt for 
the Fijis. In place of Nickerson, we 
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took along as cook an Englishman 


named John Nash whom we had 
met in Papeete and grown to like, 
He stayed with us as far as Suva, 

Moorea is about fifteen miles 
from Tahiti and, unquestionably, 
the most beautiful island in all the 
South Seas. It is much smaller than 
Tahiti and, being extremely rugged 
and mountainous, only a small 
part is available for cultivation and 
habitation. There are two excellent 
harbors for vessels of any size, 
Cook’s Bay and Opunohu Bay, the 
former one of the loveliest anchor- 
ages that one can imagine. The 
population is small and consists 
almost entirely of natives, but a 
few white families (Americans and 
English) have semi-permanent resi- 
dences there. I always regarded 
Moorea as a sort of resort or re- 
treat from Tahiti. When one tires 
of the incessant drinking and round 
of parties in Papeete, he can retire 
to Moorea for a few days and re- 
cuperate. There, at one of the two 
or three small hotels, one may swim, 
fish, ride horseback, explore the 
reefs or simply lounge around and 
read in an ideal atmosphere of 
peace and quiet such as is rarely 
found on this earth. Moorea is the 
very embodiment of everything 
one associates with the South Seas. 

After two or three days of rest in 
this charming spot, we again set 
our sails to the good Southeast 
Trades and laid a course for Viti 
Levu, the largest island of the Fiji 
Group. Surely, after all the delay, 
expense and hard luck of Papeete, 
our troubles must now be over. 
But again we were mistaken. After 
two or three days, I began to feel 
unmistakable signs of a bad tooth- 
ache coming on, ‘‘ Didy”’ Lowndes 
began to have trouble with her ear, 
and Freddy Crockett, poor fellow, 
suffered a severe burn the whole 
length of one arm. We needed medi- 
cal attention and so, about a week 
out from Moorea, we decided, in 
spite of the additional delay in- 
volved, to make a stop at Samoa. 
The rest of this leg of the voyage 
was uneventful except for John 
Nash’s cooking. Almost six feet 
four inches tall (he had to stoop 
under the carlines), thin and gaunt, 
it was a caution to watch him, in 
the early morning, trying to get a 
fire started in the range with soft 
coal which was practically nothing 
but powder. John had traveled all 
over the world and led pretty much 
the life of an average well bred 
Englishman. He had never tried t 
cook at sea before, nor anywhere 
else. I shan’t forget the morning | 
found him scraping up the oatmeal 
from the coal dust of the galley 
floor. 

The Samoan Islands are about 
the westernmost group which are 
inhabited by Polynesians and are 
especially interesting in that Tr 
tuila, or American Samoa, is 0 y 
by the United States and is entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the U. 8. 
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..-FOR SALE... 
NEW 


36’ aux. schooner 


One of the finest built schooners on 
the coast 
Mahogany Plankin 
Port Orford Cedar Deck 


Hollow Spars 
30 H.P. Kermath Engine 


An exclusive yacht for the 
discriminating buyer 


: _ Ford & Payne 
Designed: William J. Roue 


Built Peirce & Kilburn 
Price Afloat ... $7,500 
PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Or Your Own Broker 














Get Your Estimate NOW on 


ROD RIGGING! 


[ YOU’RE building, ask your archi- 
tect. If you’re re-rigging, ask your 
yacht yard. Rod-Rig has been proved 
on 1938’s outstanding yachts. It is 
available for all types from Comet 
upwards. Standardized on leading 
stock sailboats. 


Note These Outstanding Advantages: 


1. The rigidity makes constant adjustment of 
stays unnecessary. 


2 


Mast remains rigid; utmost efficiency of 
sails is assured. 


- No splices. No turnbuckles, except on 
smallest of boats. 


. Wind resistance approximately 1% that of 
cable of same strength. 


- Modern and attractive in appearance. 
. Adds immeasurably to the appearance of 
any sail or power yacht of modern design. 
- Cost comparable to good racing rig. 
Rod-Rig also available for headstays and 
permanent backstays. 


wer of finest quality aircraft stainless 
sleet. 


We also build streamlined spreaders. 
Estimates furnished on complete rigs. 
COMPLETE ROD RIG for STAR BOATS 
as low as $75 F.O.B. 


Write for Data Sheet 
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~ 


* 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRODRID> 


SOLID “Siei* STAYS 


FOR MODERN RACING 
* AND CRUISING YACHTS * 











Navy which maintains a base there. 
As we came into the harbor of 
Pago-Pago (pronounced Pango-Pan- 
go), we were met by a Navy whale- 
boat, manned by a snappy boat 
crew of natives in spotless white 
sarongs with brilliant red belts and 
hats. In charge, was a white petty 
officer who offered to escort us to a 
berth at the Naval dock. Before 
long, we were boarded by the 
Commandant’s aide, who wel- 
comed us in a reserved sort of way, 
said he hoped we would enjoy our 
stay in American Samoa and would 
we please be aboard our ship and 
have the lights turned out by ten 
o’clock. Somewhat abashed, we 
ventured to enquire timidly whether 
we could buy a glass of beer ashore 
and were told that we could not. 
In bewilderment, we retired to the 
cabin, broke out a bottle of Tahi- 
tianrum and began to tell each other 
what wethoughtof AmericanSamoa. 
Fortunately, this first impression 
proved to be an entirely wrong one. 
The next morning, a call on the 
Commandant being indicated, we 
walked through the well laid out 
and spotlessly clean Naval Reserva- 
tion, arriving at his office at the 
appointed time. Captain Milne 
turned out to be a charming person 
who entertained us most delight- 
fully at his residence several times 
later on. In great detail and at con- 
siderable length, he explained to us 
just what the Navy is attempting 
to do in Samoa and an excellent and 
intelligent job they make of it, I 
must say. The main idea seems to 
be to safeguard the natives’ inter- 
ests, health and welfare; to en- 
courage them to be industrious and 
to help them govern themselves. 
Many of the laws of the settlement 
are made by a council of native 
Samoans and, unless such laws are 
contrary to all common sense, they 
are upheld. For instance, it was the 
Samoans, not the Navy, who 
thought that ten o’clock was the 
time to have lights out in the town. 
And the reason we could not pur- 
chase beer on the Reservation was 
because the Navy did not think it 
fair to compete with the native 
merchants and shopkeepers who 
make their living by operating 
small restaurants and bars in the 
native part of the settlement. 


As a result, the Samoans are 
prosperous, well fed, healthy and 
extremely lazy for, alas, that seems 
to be bred in the bone and not even 
the United States Navy can do 
anything about it. It is a fact that 
they are among the world’s most 
indolent people and simply will not 
work if they can help it. American 
Samoa is one of the few places in the 
Pacific where the natives have not 
suffered as a result of their contact 
with civilization and where the 
native population is increasing. In 
Tutuila, it has actually doubled in 
the past thirty years. Tuberculosis 
and venereal disease are practically 
unknown. 

Perhaps as a result of their good 
fortune and their frequent contact 
with tourist ships, which often stop 
at Pago-Pago, I found the native 
Samoans to be somewhat surly, 
morose, and completely lacking in 
the spontaneous gaiety and friend- 
liness of the other Polynesians. 
Here one feels strongly the Ameri- 
can influence and a native has no 
hesitancy in asking for a cash tip 
for the slightest service or even for 
no service at all—something of 
which the Tahitians and . other 
natives of French Oceania would 
never dream. On the other hand, 
Samoan music is among the most 
beautiful that I have ever heard. 
They have an exquisite under- 
standing of harmony and I have sat, 
enchanted, until two or three 
o’clock in the morning listening to 
fifty of sixty of them sing at a 
funeral which, incidentally, goes on 
all night. 

There are excellent hospital, den- 
tal and other similar facilities on 
the Naval Reservation, some of 
which we stood badly in need of 
and which were made available at 
a moderate cost through the kind- 
ness of Captain Milne. Naval 
mechanics worked for days on our 
balky generator and a mechanical 
refrigerator which refused to func- 
tion—all at no cost to us for 
either labor or materials. Alto- 
gether, in spite of the ten o’clock 
curfew and not being allowed to 
buy beer on the Reservation, we 
were royally treated by the Navy. 
Any yacht going through the Pacific 
should plan a stop at Pago-Pago. 

(To be Continued) 


Small Marine Engines with Electric Starting Offered 


UP to now, many owners of me- 

dium duty water-cooled marine 
engines of less than 10 hp. have had 
to do without the convenience of an 
electric starting and lighting sys- 
tem. The U. S. Motors Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., has just released 
data on new 2 and 5 hp. Falcon 
water-cooled, medium duty marine 
engines, complete with Bendix 
type starter and generator, the 
entire unit in 5 hp. size measuring 
but 24 inches in length. Perhaps not 
the least interesting feature is that 


the starting and lighting system 
adds less than $50 to the price. 

This same Oshkosh firm is also 
offering small water-cooled electric 
plants: The new line starts with a 
tiny 400 watt water-cooled plant 
that weighs less than 100 pounds 
and nestles in a space only 19 by 15 
by 101% inches. These are available 
in either 12 or 32 volt. Vibration ab- 
sorption mountings, battery charg- 
ing panel, gear type pump and mag- 
neto ignition are other interesting 
specifications. 
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MARINE FINISHES 





RUMFORD SPAR VARNISH 
Stands up under exposure to sun and 
salt throughout the season. Complete 
protection for spars and brightwork. 


RUMFORD DECK PAINTS 
Fast drying, long wearing finishes for 
wood or canvas decks. Attractive 
colors selected for permanence. 


Cool Green, Sea Green, Starboard 
Green, Sand, Tan, Buff, Light Gray, 


Summer Blue. 
Write for descriptive folder and color card 


Semi- Gloss White Deck Paint 
White Undercoat Green Bottom Primer 
Spar Varni Green Anit-fouling 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


Manufactured by 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


" RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 


Incorporated 1922 
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33 1” x 27'4"x 9’ 7x 5’ 4" 





@ Here’s real comfort 
for four. 


@ An easy boat to handle 
and maintain. 


@ Full headroom throughout 
cabin. 


Send for Details 
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POLAR DIESELS 


The Ideal Power for Fine Yachts 
6-1500 HP. 


Se) Bourmvens and Polar Diesels offer 





a complete range of engine sizes 
for_yacht service from small com- 
pressor or lighting plants to big 
single or multiple units for main pro- 
pulsion. They are backed by many 
years of Diesel building and over 
20,000 installations of more than 
1,000,000 h.p. Ask about the quick 
reversing feature of Polar type en- 
gines — (full ahead to full astern in 
6 sec.) and the splendid service facili- 
© ties throughout the world. 


BOLINDERS COMPANY, INC. 
Office and Showroom: 39 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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320 H.P. — Length, only 10’ 9’’ 
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For Protection 


Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE 1SLAN 
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MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Some Small Craft and Big Fish 


(Continued from page 43) 


As Minerva bore down towards 
them, he let out a couple of short 
lines with colored spinners attached, 
and then, cruising in circles with 
throttle almost closed, we began to 
pull in the bait as the fish struck. 
Kahawai are a species of mackerel 
attaining a weight of up to eight 
pounds. Inshore, where we were 
trolling, they were much smaller. 
Probably the heaviest of the ten fish 
which we landed during the follow- 
ing three hectic minutes was not 
more than four pounds and the 
average would be about three. 

“Jes’ the right size,’ Boy an- 
nounced as he unhooked the last 
fish and tossed it into the bait box. 
Closing the lid of the box with a 
snap, he turned Minerva’s nose sea- 
ward again towards the long Pacific 
swell which was sweeping in oily 
undulation from somewhere in the 
direction of far-off Chile. 

One of the party took the wheel 
as Boy prepared the rods for the 
day’s work. A stout steel leader, 25 
feet long, was made fast to 20 feet 
of double line. This allowed for a 
considerable amount of tangle, 
which was netessary in the case of 
mako and other sharks which twist 
the steel leader around their bodies 
until they reach the line, which they 
easily bite through. The large ones 
not infrequently cut through the 
steel leader with a snap of their 
razor-like teeth. The bait was then 
hooked through the nose, from un- 
derneath upwards, so as to keep its 
mouth firmly closed. In this posi- 
tion, it was trailed in a most lifelike 
manner about 50 feet astern, 
skipping along the surface of the 
water as though it were alive and 
trying frantically to escape from a 
pursuing fish. A tarpareno or 
“‘teaser,’’ as they are known locally, 
was then trailed on either side of 
the two baits to help attract the 
swordfish. 

Motu Roa, Motu Rua and 
Baker’s Islands passed astern and, 
as Red Head came abeam, the great 
bulk of Piercy Island, with its 
Hole-In-The-Rock, came into view. 
Then the black ramparts of Cape 
Brett rose out of the blue haze away 
to starboard. Other launches hove 
in sight, only to disappear at regu- 
lar intervals as the great swell 
heaved up between us. The Rose- 
mary was there, with her blood red 
hull; fishing from her that week, 
Dr. G. V. Pierce, of New York, had 
landed a 903-pound black marlin 
which was a record for 1938. She 
had but that day returned from 
Whangaroa, to the north of the 
Bay, where the Doctor had been 
fishing for some weeks. Beyond her 
were Ozone and Valhalla, with their 
trim white lines, and further down 
wind a long string of bobbing hulls, 
among them Alma G and Zane 


Grey’s veteran boatman, Peier 
Williams who, with his master, had 
fished the world around. 

But Boy had independent ideas, 
This popular fishermen’s rendez- 
vous evidently did not appeal to 
him, for he bore away to starboard 
again and finally sidled his launch 
in to Bird Rock until the backwash 
from that rugged outcrop threw us 
violently back from the troubled 
water along its base. Then he trolled 
around it with the throttle half 
closed. 

‘We nearly always rise a swordie 
here,”’ Boy said. ‘It’s a bit early 
for them yet, I reckon. We’ll make 
out a few miles and see what’s doing 
out there. Watch for gannets diving. 
They follow the big schools of ocean 
mackerel and piper, and it’s those 
fellers the big fish are always after.” 

Between Piercy Island and Dog 
Rock, in Cape Brett Channel, a 
nasty tide rip set in from the south- 
east, but Minerva, with her com- 
fortable beam, made little fuss in 
the choppy sea which was soaking 
the decks of an incoming Auckland 
keeler. Opposite the Dog, Boy put 
the helm hard down and his launch 
glided into the gloom of the Hole- 
In-The-Rock which tunnels Piercy 
Island from west to east. Just what 
would happen if a swordie happened 
to strike in a confined space such as 
that is better left to the imagination, 
though Boy nonchalantly explained 
that there was 60 fathoms below us 
in the middle of the tunnel. There 
was just comfortable sea room be- 
tween the towering arches of black 
basalt which threw back the stac- 
cato roar of the exhaust. 

The sea breeze had dropped 
again but the long swell still rolled 
in from the eastward. Pieces of sea- 
weed drifted by, each onesurrounded 
by numbers of quaintly colored 
fish, none of them more than an inch 
or so long. Tiny New Zealand pen- 
guins hunted in pairs or stopped to 
swim up and inspect Minerva as she 
idled past. At times, the clear blue 
of the water was discolored by 
countless numbers of gray jellyfish 
with light blue and red fringes, and 
twice light orange-hued fish, like 
eels, were seen. Possibly they would 
be sea snake visitors from Australia 
across the Tasman Sea, but, as our 
party were after bigger fish, they 
were allowed to pursue their wriggly 
way unmolested. 

As Piercy Island began to lower 
into the southern horizon, first the 
Cavalli Islands showed up to the 
north, followed by the Poor Knights 
far away to the eastward, their out- 
line blue and uncertain in the hagy 
offing. Some day the Poor Knights 
will be explored by venturesomé 
deep sea fishermen, but at presett 
they are a terra incognita, lonely, 
isolated and without any suitable 
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The Builders of 
FRIEND-SHIP ‘‘32”’ 
Suggest: 


A NEW IDEA for 
BOAT BUYERS! 


Design your own accommodations 
or, if you prefer, select one of our 
cabin plans and install it yourself. 
Offered at $2990 the lowest possi- 
ble base price consistent with fine 
construction, the FRIEND-SHIP 
32” includes: yacht finished hull and 
superstructure, Chrysler Ace r.g. 
motor, tanks, controls and all vital 
equipment installed ready to go. 
Extras included at additional cost, 
galley and toilet, electric lights, 
bunks and lockers, cushions, etc. 


F. D. WINCHENBAUGH 


- Friendship, Maine 
Inquiries may be addressed to 
R. W. Swett, 169 Ocean St., Lynn, Mass. 














Patent 
Pending 


$25 





The “Little Captain” 
MARINE 
SPEEDOMETER 


Easy to install and available in different 
speed ranges with shaft lengths to suit 
your boat. Cannot be damaged by striking 
an obstruction and has exceptionally 
small drag element. This guaranteed, pre- 
Cision instrument is accurately made of 
Corrosion-resistant materials. 


Order Now! Production of orders now 
on file will require until May 1st. Place 
your order now for delivery in time for 
the racing season. 


Write for complete details 


FISHER-PIERCE CO. 
P.O. BOX 351 — DUXBURY, MASS. 


(Also manufacturers of the famous 
Fisher-Pierce Taffrail Speedometer) 
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rough weather anchorage. As Boy 
pointed out, the deep sea fishing 
grounds of New Zealand have been 
little more than ‘‘scratched” and 
there is ample scope for modern 
explorers in this northern stretch of 
coast line, covering, as it does, some 
hundreds of miles of perfect cruising 
grounds with little known sheltered 
bays and fascinating bush-clad 
inlets. 

Presently, Boy gave a satisfied 
grunt and pointed seaward. There, 
directly ahead and about a mile 
distant, gulls wheeled and dived, 
spouts of white water marking 
their contacts with the sea. As 
Minerva drew rapidly closer under 
full power, innumerable fish could 
be seen churning the surface of the 
ocean into white foam. All along the 
borders of the seething mass, mack- 
erel, Mother Carey’s chickens and 
mutton birds paddled busily to and 
fro, reaping a rich harvest of sprats 
and other small fry left by the 
larger fish. Every now and again the 
schooling fish would break water 
and then abruptly disappear for a 
moment, only to bob up again a 
minute or two later. Then another 
school of an entirely different spe- 
cies broke water, slightly to port 
and, as they appeared, Boy put the 
helm over, opened the throttle and 
sped towards them. The newcomers 
were queer looking little fellows, for 
all the world like miniature sword- 
fish except that their swords were 
on the under side of the jaw instead 
of on top. They broke water and 
dived again in perfect unison, like a 
school of tiny porpoises, while all 
about them the water was lashed to 
foam as some larger species of fish 
worked well below the surface. 

“Now, look out!’”? Boy warned 
the two fishermen in their swivel 
chairs. ‘‘There are a dozen or more 
swordies working under those fish 
and they’re feeding, too. I’m going 
to troll slowly ’round the school, so 
be ready. Remember what I told 
you about the brakes. Leave the 
reels absolutely free and hold the 
line against the rod with your finger. 
Jes’ leave enough check on the drum 
to stop overrun. When a fish strikes, 
doan you check him whatever hap- 
pens. Let him run till I say ‘when.’ 
I'll explain everything as it comes 
along. But doan you get rattled and 
try to put on the brake like mos’ 
people do. If you do, the swordie’ll 
throw out the fish for a moral. It’s 
all quite simple s’long as you don’t 
lose your head.’”’ With these words 
of mingled advice and warning, he 
climbed again to the cabin top, 
wound his big toe round the rim of 
the wheel, and began to circle the 
agitated school of fish at low speed. 


* * * 


The baits were skipping and 
flipping over the calm surface, side 
by side and just ahead of the teas- 
ers, and the sun was behind our 
heads so that we were in an ideal 
position to see the fish as he came 
up to take the bait. We had not long 


to wait, for scarcely had the launch 
completed her first circuit of the 
schooling fish than Boy sudden- 
ly whispered sharply: ‘‘Here he 
comes!”’ With startling suddenness, 
a great bronzed-backed fish, with 
vivid blue side fins shaped like a 
penguin’s wings when used in 
swimming under water, appeared 
beside one of the teasers. Boy 
whipped it in with amazing dexter- 
ity but he was only just in time, for 
the monster astern of us followed up 
the flying teaser without any ap- 
parent effort and almost reached it 
as it was whisked over the stern. 
With an easy turn of his great body, 
he sheered off to port, showing his 
magnificent vertically blue-striped 
side as he did so. For a second, his 
savage white-rimmed eye and long 
sword appeared, then was lost in 
the blue shadows of the water. A 
moment later, he was in place astern 
of us again but this time he was be- 
tween the two baits. Coming close 
up beside the starboard kahawai, he 
eyed it for a moment and then 
slipped astern, only to come back 
beside the other. The water was so 
clear and his outline and colors so 
vivid that his every movement 
could be seen clearly. We must have 
been trolling at about six knots but 
the speed did not worry him at all 
for, with a suddenness that was 
startling, he turned his great beaked 
head sidewise, opened wide his 
mouth and, seizing the bait side- 
wise, disappeared away to port with 
a lightning rush. It all happened in 
less than a second and then Boy was 
yelling frantically: ‘‘Let him go! 
Doan you touch that brake! Let him 
go!”’ For he had seen the angler 
instinctively reach forward towards 
the brake, as in nine cases out of ten 
one naturally would. 

The line ran swishing from the 
reel for even the light check had 
been discarded and the fisherman 
merely rested one gloved finger 
lightly on the spinning drum to 
prevent overrun should the fish 
stop too suddenly. The great drum 
began to empty itself with alarming 
speed as the line continued its head- 
long career into the blue. Then, just 
when Boy was beginning to curse 
and speed up his launch after the 
fleeing fish, the drum abruptly 
stopped spinning and the strain on 
the line eased up. Like a flash, Boy 
stooped forward and swiftly adjusted 
the brake to the right tension. 

“Now, strike back as hard as you 
can two or three times,” he di- 
rected. ‘‘Keep your hand over the 
line-so as to hold it against the rod 
and get in any slack if he starts back 
towards us. Whatever you do, keep 
the line taut. . . . Now go ahead,”’ 
he directed as the fisherman struck 
backwards with all his strength. 
As he did so, the line came taut 
and, away astern about 300 yards 
or so, the sea boiled. as the great 
fish made for.the surface, in a wild 
effort to throw out the bait. 

“There he goes!”’ someone shouted 
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FITTING-OUT SEASON 
CUPRINOL TIME 


Time to protect sails from mildew— hull 
and other boat woodwork from destruc- 
tion by Insects, Dry Rot and other fungous 
growths. 


Cuprinol treated Sails, Ropes, Life Pre- 
servers and other boat canvas may even 
be stowed wet without fear of mildew 
or heating and Cuprinol treated wood- 
work will not rot or be attacked by 
insects, 


As you are putting your boat in trim this 
season, apply Cuprinol freely with brush 
or spray gun to all woodwork. Pour a 
few gallons into the bilge to protect un- 
reachable parts. Send your sails to us for 
treatment — or you can apply it yourself 
to sails with a cloth. 


Use Cuprinol on docks and floats to stop 
marine growths. 


Cuprinol is economical, covering up to 
600 square feet to the gallon and cost- 
ing less than one cent per square foot. 

Your Boat Builder, Shipyard, Ship Chandler or Sail 
Maker will recommend your use of Cuprinol for 


Wood or Canvas or we will gladly send you com- 
plete information direct. 


CUPRINOL, INC. 
13 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








Casey 36’ Auxiliary 
j Cutter 








In our 1939 cutters, we have followed the 
modern trend of stepping masts farther 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors in driving to windward and 
in reaching. 
Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 

We have one of the largest storage and 

service yards on the coast. Our large 

crew of skilled workmen and our ways 

which can handle up to 500 tons are 

always ready to serve the yachtsman. 

Write for estimates 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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See the Latest 1939 
“SEA-WULF” 


on display at the Phila- 
delphia Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen's Show. 
VAY 
v 
A PRODUCT OF 
RED BANK MARINE WORKS 


Designers and Builders of 
Commercial and Pleasure Craft, Storage, Moorage, Repairs, Diesel Engine 
Experts. SPECIALIZING IN 28-FT. SEA-WULF SEA SKIFFS 
FINEST SEAWORTHY CONSTRUCTION 
Write today for complete information 


RED BANK MARINE WORKS 


SHREWSBURY RIVER RED BANK, N. J. 
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excitedly, somewhat inaccurately. 
He certainly was not going; he was 
coming, and coming at an amazing 
pace straight towards the launch. 
Fourteen times in succession he 
broached towards us and some of 
his leaps must have been at least 
ten feet out of the water and forty 
feet long. As his great black bulk 
seemed about to leap into the cock- 
pit, Boy suddenly opened the throt- 
tle, the launch leaped ahead and the 
black marlin crossed close astern of 
us, skimming and flapping across 
the surface until he presently dis- 
appeared again into the depths. 
Then the fisherman had to work 
with a vengeance and we were 
treated to as fine a display of sea- 
manship as we had ever witnessed 
in a small launch. Wherever that 
fish appeared suddenly on the sur- 
face of the water, Boy was within 
300 yards of him and always had 
the line bearing in the same direc- 
tion, slightly abaft the starboard 
quarter. And that line was kept 
taut, too, for the novice soon 
learned the art of pumping his fish 
in as the slack appeared. Boy’s 
skilful manipulation of his little 
ship did the rest. For two solid 
hours we fought and never once 
during that period did the battle 
slacken. Then the fish suddenly 
changed his tactics and, instead of 
fighting near the surface of the wa- 
ter, he sounded, the line running 
out slowly but steadily and almost 
straight down, directly astern. 
“Now you mus’ jest hang on to 
him for all you can,’”’ Boy said, as 
he felt the tension on the line. ‘‘ He’s 
going down to die and there’s over 
seventy fathoms underneath us. 
It’s a rocky bottom here, too. If he 
once gets right down, we'll lose 
him.” The fisherman hung on des- 
perately and the stout tanekaha rod 
bent like a bow. Boy felt the line 
again. It twanged to his touch like 
a banjo string but he gave no 
signal to slack away and, at long 
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last, the line stopped running out, 

‘“‘He’s dead,’’ our skipper en- 
nounced as he tried the tension on 
the line again, “‘an’ how the hell 
we're going to get him up again, I 
dodn know.” But we did, though it 
took two strong men, one handing 
in and the other pumping back- 
wards and forwards with his rod, 
over an hour to get the fish to the 
surface. Then we saw why it was 
that he had given us such a rare 
display of leaping and broaching. 

‘Well, I’m blessed!”’ Boy ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘He’s hooked right aft.’’ 

‘Right in the backside,’ agreed 
the fisherman, who was a landsman, 
It was small wonder that he had 
played so wonderfully for he could 
not have been drowned during the 
first half hour or so, as is so often 
the case with a swordie hooked in 
the throat, and he was unhampered 
by a tangled leader. All he had to do 
was to go for it, and go for it he 
certainly did. When he was finally 
dragged aboard it was found that 
the treble hook was hanging by only 
one barb, the other two having 
pulled out during the upward pull 
from the bottom. 

His official measurements were: 
length over all, 12 feet 6 inches; 
girth at thickest part, 5 feet 6 
inches and weight, 600 pounds. And 
then, as Boy pointed out, he was a 
baby compared with Dr. Pierce’s 
great black marlin which weighed 
in at well over 900 pounds. 

That was voted a good show by 
all hands but one aspect of the whole 
battle impressed me very forcibly 
and it was this: Boy’s amazing dex- 
terity in maneuvering his little ship 
which contributed more than a 
little to the successful outcome of 
the long fight. Even when that 
great black devil was within an 
inch of leaping clean into the cock- 
pit, he never turned a hair, though 
I must say that what was left of 
mine had a strong inclination to 
turn upwards! 


Midwinter Championship at San Juan 


(Continued from page 70) 


Yacht and Owner Poinls 
Shufly, Edward K. Merrill, Riverton Y. C., Riverton, N. J.......... 71% 
Scuttlebutt, Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., Capital Y. C., Washington....... 714% 
Mac, Miguel Casellas, Club Nautico, San Juan, P. R................ 62 
No. 1159, Carlo Pagan, Gaunajibo Y. C., Mayaguez, P.R........... 62 
Lodka, Dr. John Eiman, Stone Harbor Y. C., Phila., Pa............. 60 
Sassy Too, Cushing Daniel, Capital Y. C., Washington.............. 59 
Arcoiris, Teodoro Gonzalez, Club Nautico, San Juan, P. R.......... 59 
Halley, Luis Santaella, Club Nautico, San Juan, P. R............... 56 
No. 1195, Fao Serralles, Ponce Y. C., Ponce, P. R.................- 52 
Salty, Robert Kyte, Richmond County Y. C., Great Kills........... 48 
Scarlet Scourge, Howard Carroll, Richmond County Y. C............ 45 
Mickey, Antonio Otero, Club Nautico, San Juan................... 43 
Puerto Rico, Ralph Christiansen, Club Nautico, San Juan........... 42 
Kofresi, Luis A. Noble, Club Nautico, San Juan...................- 36 
Chesterfield, G. Espasas, Club Nautico, San Juan..................: 35 
Don Q, Pedro Serralles, Ponce Y. C., Ponce, P. R...............0-5- 25 
Patria, S. J. Perez, Club Nautico, San Juan, P. R.................. 24 
Criollo, Lilino A. Gonzalez, Ponce Y. C., Ponce.................05: 18 
Diablo, Ramirez del Arellano, Gaunajibo Y..C., Mayaguez.......... 10 
No. 1158, Carlos L. Fajardo, Gaunajibo Y. C., Mayaguez..........- 9 
Boca Chica, Luis J. Nicole, Ponce Y. C., Ponce..............-.--85 8 


No. 1160, Roberto Lopez, Gaunajibo Y. C., Mayaguez 6 
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Established 1870 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINTS 


BOTTOM PAINTS — FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 


FLAT, GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


that retain their whiteness — successfully 
resisting the action of marsh gases, salt spray 
and harbor oils and greases. 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
’ BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 














A Limited Number of 


BOUND 
VOLUMES 





is available to readers wishing to 
complete their files. We have on 
hand only the dates listed below and 


but one copy. of some of these 
volumes.* 


1907 — July-December 
1926 — January-June 
1926 — July-December 
1927 — January-June 
1927 — July-December 
1928 — January-June 
1929 — January-June 
1929 — July-December 
1930 — January-June 
1930 — July-December 
1931 — January-June 
1931 — J uly—December 
1932 — January-June 
1932 — J uly—December 
1937 — January-June 
1937 — July-December 
1938 — J anuary—June 
1938 — July-December 


For price and particulars write 
Yacutine Circulation Dept. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


* Orders will be filled in the order of their 
Tecetpt until the supply is exhausted. 











And | Learned About Boats from Them 


(Continued from page 58) 


Dell swears he did not spill any of 
the food but I know how many 
times after that I had to take my 
bilge pump apart and clean it — 
and what I cleaned out was beans. 

Dee is of nervous temperament 
and it did his nerves no good when 
he accidentally stepped into that 
bait bucket and could not get it off 
by kicking and could not find time 
to reach down and pull it off with 
his hands. Dell couldn’t help him 
either; that hot stove had burned 
his hands. I shall never forget the 
look of frustration on Dee’s face 
when he found that he could not rid 
himself of that annoying bucket. 
I have often wondered how a knight 
in armor sounded when he walked. 
Now, I know. We all felt better, 
however, when we found that the 
fish was a new world’s record on 
light tackle. 

Several years went by and condi- 
tions improved somewhat. And I 
did what all who have been bitten 
by this peculiar microbe either do or 
want to do; I bought another boat. 

This time I was not going to be 
fooled into buying an old boat. No, 
sir! I was going to be smart. I 
would have one built. I scouted 
around and found a builder who 
was willing to take my old boat as 
part payment. Did I find out 
whether he had built many boats? 
I did not. 

He produced a set of plans, drawn 
by a famous naval architect. The 
contract was made. My wife pro- 
tested somewhat but I had the most 
beautiful arguments and _ finally 
overcame her objections. This boat 
would be all that I would ever want; 
I could go anywhere in her and be 
comfortable and safe. 

The plans of the naval architect 
suited me in the main. There were 
a few things, however, in which we 
did not agree. To get into the cabin 
of my first boat you had to be a con- 
tortionist and to get into the wash 
room you had to be a rubber man. 
So I had the builder raise the free- 
board and, of course, the cabin and 
the standing top, a full eighteen 
inches. This gave me full headroom, 
all right, but it also gave me some- 
thing else I didn’t want —a roll 
that really would pin your ears 
back. The original plans called for 
%-inch planking but, recalling the 
hole I had knocked in the other 
boat, I insisted on one inch. An- 
other bright idea of mine, which did 
not agree with the architect’s, was 
to add four inches to her keel. This, 
I thought, would not interfere with 
her speed and would add to her 
stability. I was wrong about both. 

Came the great day when she 
was to be launched. I had to work 
that Saturday until noon. The 
official launching was to be at two. 
Naturally, I had invited all my 
friends. Then I found that she had 


to be launched with a sling. This 
was not romantic. I decided to have 
her taken down early, put in the 
water with the sling, and then 
pulled out on the ways so that she 
could be launched with appropriate 
champagne. 

You can easily imagine how 
slowly the hours passed until twelve 
o’clock came around; also, how 
many laws I broke getting to the 
boat yard. 

There she was, resting easily on 
the water, topsides glistening white 
in the afternoon sun and varnish 
sparkling. She was a_ beauty! 
Would she have the appropriate 
habits? I was sure she would. The 
fact that I had caused the original 
plans to be modified would do noth- 
ing but help her. 

She was hauled out of the water 
on the ways. The champagne bottle 
hung from her stem. My friends 
arrived. The bottle crashed. I made 
a speech. My friends applauded and 
she slid back into the element for 
which she was designed. 

I showed great will power in not 
going on the first run. I allowed my 
amateur skipper to take all the 
friends the boat would hold for the 
first spin. As she crept away from 
the dock, I stood and viewed her 
with pride. Then my pride slipped a 
notch, momentarily, as a row boat 
went by her leaving a scarcely per- 
ceptible wave. The new boat re- 
acted to this alarmingly and rolled 
over much more than she should 
have to a much larger wave. That I 
wasn’t being misled by not being on 
her was proved by the screams of 
the women passengers. 

While we were discussing the 
plans and while the boat was being 
built, I sincerely believed that she 
would show a speed of at least 
fifteen miles an hour. I was wrong 
by only six miles. She labored 
somewhat to make a doubtful nine 
miles — land miles, at that. But we 
had four delightful years together. 

But that boat really could roll. 
I was caught in a storm with her 
one day and it took me four hours to 
go seven miles. The only thing I 
passed on the way was a large tuna 
clipper and you could have thrown 
your hat under her any time you 
wanted to. The entire crew of the 
clipper came out of the cabin from 
below and watched me until I was 
out of sight — and I knew why. 

One day, to my surprise, I sold 
some property of mine that had 
been living on me for, lo, these 
many years. It was a cash deal and a 
good bit of cash. Did I invest this 
safely, as a wise man would have 
done, in gilt edge securities to take 
care of my rapidly declining years? 

Gee! She’s a beauty! With a 
sturdy main engine and a peppy 
auxiliary to bring me in if the main 
mill stops churning. She’s a 38-foot 











A FAR VIEW IS 
A CLEAR VIEW 


to eyes behind a fine binocular. Try 
this superb American-made Bausch 
& Lomb instrument. See for yourself 
why it is that American yachtsmen, 
flyers and sportsmen buy more Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars than all other 
makes of quality glasses combined, 
Above, B & L 7 power, 35 mm binocular, $86. 


FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG tells 
how to select a binocular. Send for 
your copy. Bausch & Lomb, 864 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPORTSTERS | 
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New York Representatives: 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading-—— 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic float 


system assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 








tee CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 








“Little Sister” 





Time to order your new 


boat is getting short 





Little Sister’ may be inspected 

at the Wood Yacht Basin, Inc., 

+e of Marine St., City Island, 
a 2 


PRICE $3600 











HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Telephone 





MuUrray Hill 2-4247 





standardized cruiser designed and 
built: by one of the best builders of 
stock boats. But it wasn’t as easy as 
this may sound, Oh, no. I paid off 
the mortgage on the old homestead, 
presented the deed to my wife along 
with a brand new car, and then 
casually mentioned that I had 
bought a somewhat larger boat. 
There is no comparison between 
my former boats and this one and 
she has taught me just what careful 
designing (provided it is let alone) 
and careful building can accomplish. 
Of course, I intend to install extra 
gas tanks and a live bait tank. 
Personally, I think that my wife 
has taken an unreasonable view‘of 
my boating proclivities. Just the 


other day we were out cruising and 
chanced to pass a battleship. The 
lady shivered slightly and quickly 
called my attention to something on 
the other side. She says she is taking 
no more chances. 

Now, that is a silly attitude to 
take and one that is entirely un- 
necessary. Why, this boat is all that 
I shall ever want! She will take me 
almost anywhere, except on an ex- 
tended cruise, and will do it quickly 
and comfortably. What more could 
a man — or woman, for that matter 
— ask of a boat? 

Still, that 50-footer I saw the 
other day has beautiful lines .. . 
I bet she carries enough gasoline so 
that I could go anywhere in her! 


Hard on the Wind to Nassau 


(Continued from page 69) 


distance, most of which was due to 
the necessity of running her off to 
keep the men forward from being 
washed overboard. The smaller 
headsail was all she could stand by 
the time we got it on her and for 
almost four hours we made good 
progress, strapped down hard on 
the starboard tack. Then the 
Genoa halliard let go and we had 
to set a third Genoa on the inner 
stay, again running off and losing 
a couple of miles more. This sail 
was cut a bit higher along the foot 
and kept well clear of the bow wave. 
With it and the full mainsail, we 
had a fine snug rig which could be 
trimmed down flat and we drove 
Blitzen to windward in fine style. 

That night Stormy ran into 
trouble, too. The track on her rail 
cap carrying her Genoa sheets 
pulled out and snatch blocks, etc., 
had to be rigged in its place. She 
lost about 15 minutes with that and 
other difficulties. 

Wakiva had some halliard and 
sheet trouble and shortened down 
to a double reefed mainsail and 
working fore staysail. Starlight had 
assorted sail and halliard troubles 
but kept on driving and didn’t lose 
more than two miles to Blitzen all 
night long. Water Witch carried 
away one headsail, which was no 
longer needed, and lost by not tak- 
ing advantage of the slight lee 
offered by Great Stirrup. 

Escapade, however, had the worst 
time of it that night. First, her big 
Genoa got a tremendous bellyful of 
water and split all the way up; 
then, in lowering away, the down- 
haul jammed and they had one 
heck of a time getting out of the 
mess, running off before the wind 
for almost an hour and finally hav- 
ing to send a man aloft into the 
blackness to slash away with a 
knife. As if that hadn’t been 
enough, no sooner did they have 
the sail down on deck and the vessel 
back on the wind again than a sea 
washed the Genoa and another sail 
off the deck and overboard, taking 
the rail stanchions with them. The 


big yawl was hove to and a struggle 
ensued to get the water-logged sails 
back aboard, but the big Genoa 
finally had to be cut adrift. By that 
time Escapade was miles astern of 
the remainder of the fleet. 

Stormy caught and all but passed 
Wakiwa as they went by Great 
Stirrup about 6:00 a.m. Blitzen was 
about an hour and a half behind 
them at that time and San Cristobal, 
Water Witch and Starlight were 
holding on and driving into the 
hard going in fine style. From then 
on the race was uneventful. The 
wind was slap on the nose for the 
55-mile beat to the finish and con- 
tinued to blow hard until late after- 
noon. Wakiva shook out her reefs 
and walked out ahead to beat 
Stormy to the finish line by some 
33 minutes, finishing at 5:00 p.m. 
Blitzen had no further difficulties 
and finished at 7:24, although dur- 
ing the last three hours she could 
have used profitably the big Genoa 
which had split the night before. 

After dark, the wind dropped to 
a mere whisper which made slow 
going of the last few miles and put 
an end to all chances of any of the 
smaller boats saving their time. 
Starlight finished at 10:15, two 
minutes ahead of Escapade, and 
took the Class B prize with almost 
two hours to spare over San Cristo- 
bal which, with Water Witch, fin- 
ished during the night. Blue Stream, 
Winslow and Chez Nous stood up 
well during the hard going but were 
becalmed much of the night and 
finally finished on the first of a cool 
northerly next morning. 

Stormy had sailed another per- 
fect race to take her third straight 
Miami-Nassau event and proved 
once more that to win ocean races 
in hard going requires both a tough 
crew and substantial gear that can 
stand the gaff hour after hour. The 
fact that Rod Stephens, Ducky 
Endt, Ed Greef, Ken Davidson and 
Bob Johnson didn’t permit her to 
lose many minutes counted just as 
much as the fact that they drove 
their boat every foot of the way. 
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The Coastwise 
Navigator 


BY 
Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins 


covers with utmost simplic- 
ity the essential problems 
that confront the pilot and 
introduces him to the vari- 
ous tools of his trade. In- 
cluded in the volume is a 
clever gadget which sim- 
plifies the correction of com- 
pass courses and also serves 
as a course protractor. 
Illustrated. 


An Introduction 
to Seamanship 


‘BY 
Cuar es H. HALyi 


is an introduction to the 
art of ship handling and 
gives the beginner an idea 
of what situations may arise 
and how to avoid or meet 
them. The author, draw- 
ing upon his many years of 
experience, gives sound ad- 
vice to the young sailor. 
Illustrated. 


The Galley Guide 


BY 
ALEx W. MorFrat 


makes suggestions which 
lighten the cook’s respon- 
sibilities. It offers a variety 
of full menus with all reci- 
pes and directions in plain 
language. Valuable ashore 
as well as afloat and offers 
drink recipes and lists of 
necessary supplies. 


PRICE $1.50 EACH 
Carried in stock by 


Yachting 
Publishing Corp. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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Nystrom Joins the Anchorage 


T HAS just been announced that Charles Nystrom has joined W. J. H. 
Dyer’s organization at his Anchorage Yard in Warren, R. I. Mr. Nystrom 


SKANEATELES. 






is well known to many yachtsmen and has been prominent in the construc- N ew LI GH T™N I N G 
tion of many outstanding racing boats. Born in Finland, Mr. Nystrom . y 
received his training abroad, coming to the United States after the World eet heats ~ a ~ seat a 
War. He started as a draftsman with the Herreshoff Manufacturing ho * i co ° ee a : 
Company in 1920, was made superintendent in 1925, and advanced to ni mse: = sO Spans - te ne pee ace 
manager in 1927. He was in charge of construction of the Enterprise, = pe ee eT ee 
Weetamoe and Rainbow. He supervised the building of innumerable small peplbuas oon cule 


class boats including Six-Metres, ‘‘R’s,”’ ‘‘Q’s,”’ Fishers Island ‘‘32’s,”’ 
the “‘M” boats Istalena and Prestige, and many power boats up to 150 


feet in length. Recently he has compiled coastwise cruising guides for one 
of the major oil companies. 


Write for illustrated folder 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC., Box2 Skaneateles, N.Y. 


WHEELER BOATS 


Visit Wheeler Boat Basin ARE GREAT 





: 23 SMART MODELS 
Lindenhurst, L. |. pari 
GET USED LIST / GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


Pay as ¥eu Play Plan Mm Beautiful Catalogue Ready 





The new Scripps 6-cylinder Series 100 engine of 320 cu. in., 
which develops 97 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 


Jobe: R. Whiasimy; lon. WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. ‘°SRSd«tYN NY. 











JOHN R. WHITNEY, who was formerly associated with George Lawley ee : Ce 

& Sons of Neponset, Mass., has recently announced the formation of a SS 
new firm with offices at 10 High Street, Boston. This firm will act as dealers S , é of 
and consultants on all types of marine fittings, engines, and equipment. VE GLUES CEMENTS PRESERVATIVES 





vand Atile® (ROVER 


One of the new 2% hp. water- THE BETTER PRODUCTS—BY KUHLS 
cooled engines built by the Lauson Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For Deck Seams. 

Company, of New Holstein, Wis- Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For Hull Seams. 

consin. The engine is complete Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. 

with marine base, built-in water Elastic Canvas Cement — For Cementing Canvas, Linoleum, etc. 


2 Elastic ‘‘Avio’’ Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 
pump, flame arrester and Twin Elastic Bedding Composition — For Bedding Mouldings, Hardware, etc. 
Dise clutch. It is shown here with Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing Canvas Covers, etc. 


; : Elastic Trowelast (a better Trowel Cement) for Surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, Canvas 
3:1 reduction gear. Canoes, Keels, Steel Hulls, Hard Racing Bottom finishes, etc. 


Elastic Brushlast — Applied with heavy bristled brush — Ideal for cracked canvas 
| decks and all other resurfacing. 
| 


Sine 65th St. and 3rd Avenue 
1889 H. B. FRED KUHLS BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New Viking Boat Paints | 
: OVER JOHNSON & CO., INC., Providence, R. I., has recently an- 
nounced a new line of Viking boat paints. These paints supplement the 
regular line of Viking marine paints for yachts and are intended to meet 
special, heavy duty requirements. The new Viking boat paints are econom- 
| ical and resist hard use. The anti-fouling bottom paint, Rhody Red, is said 
































to assure a clean bottom, protected from worms, whiskers and barnacles. GALE hc Boat C 
Hull and deck paints included in the new line are: Block Island Green, ROULETTE South Coast Boat Co. 
, Nantucket Gray, Spar Buff and Sand Buff. A color card may be had by NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
f writing the manufacturer. SCOUT | 
oe STORMY i South Coast Flexible Rigs and 
1939 Willis Catalog Available DUCHESS | WH Star Fittings Available... 
A NEW catalog listing hundreds of items of marine hardware offered by ine : ; a ae si ia 


_the E. J. Willis Company, of New York City, is now off the press and 
available to yachtsmen for a nominal charge. 

Ainong the new items this year are a ‘“‘streamlined’”’ pressure alcohol 
stove, a new improved underwater exhaust outlet (no back pressure), 
blower and exhaust fan, twin air horn trumpets to grace the deck of any 
Pow:r poat and, last but not least, the new Willis kerosene marine stove. 
po very boat owner will want his copy of this marine ‘“encyclopaedia.”’ 
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ii and the previous 
three issues of YACHTING 
show gains in volume of 
display advertising over 


the corresponding numbers 
a year ago — a steady and 
CONSISTENT growth 
which reflects YacHTING’s 
continued progress. 





JENNINGS Co., H. H 
JOHNSON Motors 


JOHNSON & Co., INC., OLIVER............ 


KELVIN & W. O. WHITE Co 
KENYON INSTRUMENT CO 
KERMAN INSTRUMENT CO 
KERMATH Mec. Co 
KippE & Co., WALTER 


ey 
eR th ee ee ee ee Se ee 


KuHLs, H. B. FRED 


LARSEN, Louts J 
LAUGHLIN Co., THOS 


LuDERS MARINE ConsTR. Co............ 21, 136 
Lux FIRE SysTEMS 
LyYcoMING Mrc. Co 
LYMAN Boat WorRKS 


MACDONALD, Harry P 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
MARINE RADIO SERVICE, INC 
MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, 
MATTHEWS Co., THE 
McCLELLAN, CHAs. P 
MILE-O-METER Corp 
Morritt, INc., Lucian QO 
MUMFORD Bros., INC 
MurpHy & NYE 


| 
NATIONAL MARINE Co., INC...........066 131 
NATIONAL SUPPLY CO........... vagy YG. eee 28 
INBUSON Or AATRIIEN, INC. 16.6) 6 es deine wee 19 
WOR THIPIOCD. ING. os oh ok eo hoe vee bee 110 
NORTON .& 'CO.IW. Wa rr ec ae 113 
oO 
OLD TOWN CANOE '©0.65.5 eS oo 135 
QOVBNS YacCuT COic 35s 6683 ha kee eee 126 
P 
Packarp Moror Car COs. 66005 6 63. Seg 33 
PALMER. Bros. ENGINES, INC............. 107 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC.............. 119 
PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. i 05) fcc 6 6 ote ees ee 133 
Pemcr & KILBuURN CORP. i665 50 6 ok ER 137 
PENN VAN BOATS; ING: 6 oue/ hi Se 130- 
PENNSYLVANIA AIRCRAFT SYND, LTD....... 137 
PERKINS MARINE Lamp & HARDWARE Corp. 136 
PRAT PAINT: CO:S INC. ae ep eh ae 111 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE ‘CO. 725 oo ice cas 124 
R 
RED BANK MARINE WORKS............-. 140 
RED WING MOTOR CO... 536805 eek peed 132 
RICHARDSON -BOAT CO. 855 SSe4. ae 8 
RIGG; TANTON os 5%. pos SP Ta ‘2 
Rircur & Sons, Inc:, Bie 5 os Sie se 142 
ROBINSON; -INC.; Wi As ss oi ee 97 
Ss 
SAnvont TIABRY W366 naw os a oe 22 
BCHIREREL IN G: (OG0 055 oo RS 6 bw Le 122 
Seprprs Moror: Co, 25.3. 656i 0. oes os ete 95 
SHUMAN, Jr., INc., E. ARTHUR........... 18, 119 
SKANEATELES BOATS, ING... 0005.55.00 143 
Sart &@: Co... BOWARDs:: 5 6) oe Es vas 101 
SOMETES, 157, Ph Ac OC As eke ole AS roe 120 
SMINHDEAL Wo) Lene s tous he ORME 22 
Snow & PETRELLI MrFc. Co.............. 9 
SOUNDVIEW MARINE CO. ; 3; .: 5.0 0. Se ia 128 , 
SouTn Coast Boar 'Go. 33. 6. eR 143 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC............- 14, 127 
STBARNS-MCKAY Me. CO. : 2° 000... 0 6 3% 127 
STERLING ENGINE Co................3rd Cover 
SUPERIOR DHESRES 666 25 ee SE 
SYNCHRO-MASTER .. 0s ois ec cee cs oo 
T 
AMS, INC Seo eS eee OE ES ae ot ee 
TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM...........+ 122 
WEEAS: (CO, 00855055 8 oa a A as ee 2-3 
THOMPSON Bros. Boat Msc. Co.......... 140 
TwIn Disc CLurcH Co; 3s 6 és 5. RE ae 98 
U 
UNIVERSAL MorTor’'Co.. 3.6304... Sie 146 
S.“DEOTORS-CORP. i 2.66 i.5sis ok sn. 121 
U.S; Buvevoop Corr... 2.300. 63. (ae 102 
Vv 
Vannes & Co.,.... 0... 6... 5 ee 1 
VAN DYKE, JR., EDGAR C......... eee 123 
VINYARD SHIP BUILDING Co.............. 115 
Ww 
Warner, Winturop L., ...... 6... sce 22 
WSs: ING, FOUN 6. oi... Sele ses coed 16, 141 
WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCoMCo.......... 188 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC..............-+° 143 
WItcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., INC........- 94 
Waitww Pater... do ois cs oo 135 
Wirrts Cb.96093.. 6. os Ps 136 
WILSONINC., PRESCOTT. .......5.¢: )oukae 123 
WINCHENRAUGH; FD... 005 ons 
WINSLOW: RAUPH TE... 3 oo. ko ek eae 25 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CorP.............035 123 
4 
WkenT RRORRRS®. 6. Se 14-26° 
YVacut SALES & SERVICE, INC...........+- 23 





PEttt sess sse cess cet sete tsetse tststtsttitititiscis 








